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.  VIRCHOW  AND  EVOLUTION. 


BY  PROFESSOR  TYNDALL. 


jOld  Seriei  Com' 
1  pl«te  in  63  volit. 


This  world  of  ours  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  an  inclement  region  for  the  growth 
of  natural  truth  ;  but  it  may  be  that  the 
plant  is  all  the  hardier  for  the  bendings 
and  buffetings  it  has  undergone.  The 
torturing  of  a  shrub,  within  certain  lim¬ 
its,  strengthens  it.  Through  the  strug¬ 
gles  and  passions  of  the  brute,  man 
reaches  his  estate ;  through  savagery  and 
barbarism  his  civilisation  ;  and  through 
illusion  and  persecution  his  knowledge  of 
nature,  including  that  of  his  own  frame. 
The  bias  towards'  natural  truth  must 
have  been  strong  to  have  withstood  and 
overcome  the  opposing  forces.  Feeling 
appeared  in  the  world  before  Knowledge ; 
and  thoughts,  conceptions,  and  creeds, 
founded  on  emotion,  had,  before  the  dawn 
of  science,  taken  root  in  man.  Such 
thoughts,  conceptions,  and  creeds  must 
have  met  a  deep  and  general  want ;  other¬ 
wise  their  growth  could  not  have  been 
so  luxuriant,  nor  their  abiding  power  so 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXIX.,  No.  i 


strong.  This  general  need — this  hunger 
for  the  ideal  and  wonderful — led  even¬ 
tually  to  the  differentiation  of  a  caste, 
whose  vocation  it  was  to  cultivate  the 
mystery  of  life  and  its  surroundings,  and 
to  give  shape,  name,  and  habitation  to 
the  emotions  which  that  mystery  aroused. 
Even  the  savage  lived,  not  by  bread 
alone,  but  in  a  mental  world  peopled 
with  forms  answering  to  his  capacities 
and  needs.  As  time  advanced — in 
other  words,  as  the  savage  opened  out 
into  civilised  man — these  forms  were 
purified  and  ennobled,  until  they  finally 
emerged  in  the  mythology  and  art  of 
Greece  : — 

Where  still  the  magic  robe  of  Poesy 
Wound  itself  lovingly  around  the  Truth.* 

As  poets  the  priesthood  would  have 

*  ‘  Da  der  Dichtung  zauberische  HUlle 

Sich  noch  lieblich  um  die  Wahrheit  wand. 

— SchilUt, 
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been  justified,  their  deities,  celestial  and 
otherwise,  with  all  their  retinue  and  ap¬ 
pliances,  being  more  or  less  legitimate 
symbols  and  personifications  of  the  as¬ 
pects  of  nature  and  the  phases  of  the 
human  soul.  The  priests,  however,  or 
those  among  them  who  were  mechanics 
and  not  poets,  claimed  objective  validity 
for  their  conceptions,  and  tried  to  base 
upon  external  evidence  that  which 
sprang  from  the  innermost  need  and  na¬ 
ture  of  man.  It  is  against  this  objective 
rendering  of  the  emotions — this  thrusting 
into  the  region  of  fact  and  positive 
knowledge,  of  conceptions  essentially 
ideal  and  poetic — that  science,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  wages  war. 
Religious  feeling  is  as  much  a  verity  as 
any  other  part  of  human  consciousness  ; 
and  against  it,  on  its  subjective  side, 
the  waves  of  science  beat  in  vain.  But 
when,  manipulated  by  the  constructive 
imagination,  mixed  with  imperfect  or  in¬ 
accurate  historic  data,  and  moulded  by 
misapplied  logic,  this,  feeling  traverses 
our  knowledge  of  nature,  science,  as  in 
duty  bound,  stands  as  a  hostile  power 
in  Its  path.  It  is  against  the  mytho- 
k>gic  scenery,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
rather  than  against  the  life  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  religion,  that  Science  enters 
her  protest.  Sooner  or  later  among 
thinking  people,  that  scenery  will  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth — as  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  man  to  bring  the  mystery 
of  life  and  nature  within  the  range  of 
his  capacities  ;  as  a  temporary  and  es¬ 
sentially  fluxional  rendering  in  terms  of 
knowledge  of  that  which  transcends  all 
knowledge,  and  admits  only  of  ideal 
approach. 

The  signs  of  the  times  point  in  this 
direction.  It  is,  for  example,  the  ob¬ 
vious  aim  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  to 
protect,  amid  the  wreck  of  dogma,  the 
poetic  basis  of  religion.  And  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  poetry  may  be  the  purest  ac¬ 
cessible  truth.  In  other  influential 
quarters  a  similar  spirit  is  at  work.  In 
a  remarkable  article  published  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Knight  of  St.  Andrews  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  amid  other  free  utterances,  the 
following  is  to  be  found  : — 

If  matter  is  not  eternal,  its  first  eroerg:ence 
into  being  is  a  miracle  beside  which  all  others 
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dwindle  into  absolute  insignificance.  But,  as 
has  often  been  pointed  out,  the  process  is  un> 
thinkable  ;  the  sudden  apocalypse  of  a  material 
world  out  of  blank  nonentity  cannot  be  im¬ 
agined  ;  *  its  emergence  into  order  out  of 
chaos  when  *  without  form  and  void  ’  of  life, 
it  merely  a  poetic  rendering  of  the  doctrine 
of  its  flow  evolution. 

These  are  all  bold  words  to  be  spoken 
before  the  moral  philosophy  class  of  a 
Scotch  university,  while  those  I  have 
underlined  show  a  remarkable  freedom 
of  dealing  with  the  sacred  text.  They 
repeat  in  fuller  language  what  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  utter  four  years  ago  regarding 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  ‘  Profoundly  in¬ 
teresting  and  indeed  pathetic  to  me  are 
those  attempts  of  the  opening  mind  of 
man  to  appease  its  hunger  for  a  Cause. 
But  the  Book  of  Genesis  has  no  voice 
in  scientific  questions.  It  is  a  poem, 
not  a  scientific  treatise.  In  the  former 
aspect  it  is  for  ever  beautiful ;  in  the 
latter  it  has  been,  and  it  will  continue  to 
be,  purely  obstructive  and  hurtful.' 
My  agreement  with  Professor  Knight 
extends  still  further.  ‘  Does  the  vital,  ’ 
he  asks,  ‘  proceed  by  a  still  remoter 
development  from  the  non-vital  ?  Or 
was  it  created  by  a  fiat  of  volition  ? 
Or  ’ — and  here  he  emphasises  his  ques¬ 
tion — 'has  it  always  existed  in  some  form 
or  other  as  an  eternal  constituent  of  the 
universe?  I  do  not  see,’  he  replies, 

‘  how  we  can  escape  from  the  last  alter¬ 
native.’  With  the  whole  force  of  my 
conviction  I  say.  Nor  do  I  ;  though  my 
mode  of  regarding  the  ‘  eternal  constit¬ 
uent  ’  might  differ  from  that  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Knight. 

When  matter  was  defined  by  Des¬ 
cartes,  he  deliberately  excluded  the  idea 
of  force  or  motion  from  its  attributes 
and  from  his  definition.  Extension  only 
was  taken  into  account.'  And,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  impotence  of  matter  to 
generate  motion  was  assumed,  its  ob¬ 
served  motions  were  referred  to  an  ex¬ 
ternal  cause.  God,  resident  outside  of 
matter,  gave  the  impulse.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  the  argument  in  Young’s  Night 
Thoughts  will  occur  to  most  readers  : — 


*  Professor  Knight  will  have  to  reckon  with 
the  English  Marriage  Service,  one  of  whose 
collects  begins  very  naively  thus  :  *  O  God, 
who  by  thy  mighty  power  hast  made  all  things 
of  nothing.' 
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Who  Motion  foreign  to  the  smallest  grain 
Shot  through  vast  masses  of  enormous  weight  ? 
Who  bid  brute  Matter’s  restive  lump  assume 
Such  various  forms,  and  gave  it  wings  to  fly  ? 

Against  this  notion  of  Descartes  the 
great  deist  John  Toland,  whose  ashes  lie 
unmarked  in  Putney  Churchyard,  strenu¬ 
ously  contended.  He  affirmed  motion  to 
be  an  inherent  attribute  of  matter — that 
no  portion  of  matter  was  at  rest,  and  that 
even  the  most  (quiescent  solids  were  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  motion  of  their  ultimate  par¬ 
ticles.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  of 
vitality  entertained  in  our  day  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Knight  closely  resembles  the  idea 
of  motion  entertained  by  his  opponents 
in  Toland’s  day.  Motion  was  then  vir¬ 
tually  asserted  to  be  a  thing  iui  generis, 
distinct  from  matter,  and  incapable  of 
being  generated  out  of  matter.  Hence 
the  obvious  inference  when  matter  was 
observed  to  move.  It  was  the  vehicle 
of  an  ener^  not  its  own — the  repository 
of  forces  impressed  on  it  from  without 
— the  purely  passive  recipient  of  the 
shock  of  the  Divine.  The  form  of  logic 
continues,  but  the  subject-matter  is 
changed.  ‘The  evolution  of  nature,’ 
says  Professor  Knight,  ‘  may  be  a  fact ; 
a  daily  and  hourly  apocalypse.  But 
we  have  no  evidence  of  the  non-vital 
passing  into  the  vital.  Spontaneous 
generation  is,  as  yet,  an  imaginative 
guess,  unverified  by  scientific  tests. 
And  matter  is  not  itself  alive.  Vitality, 
whether  seen  in  a  single  cell  of  proto¬ 
plasm  or  in  the  human  brain,  is  a  thing  sui 
generis,  distinct  from  matter,  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  generated  out  of  matter.  ’ 
It  may  be,  however,  that,  in  process  of 
time,  vitality  will  follow  the  example  of 
motion,  and,  after  the  necessary  antece¬ 
dent  wrangling,  take  its  place  among  the 
attributes  of  that  ‘  universaPmother  ’  who 
has  been  so  often  misdefined. 

That  ‘  matter  is  not  itself  alive  ’  Pro- 
feesor  Knight  seems  to  regard  as  an 
axiomatic  truth.  Let  us  place  in  con¬ 
trast  with  this  the  notion  entertained 
by  the  philosopher  Ueberweg,  one  of  the 
subtlest  heads  that  Germany  has  pro¬ 
duced. 

What  occurs  in  the  brain  would,  in  my 
opinion,  not  be  possible,  if  the  process  which 
here  appears  in  its  greatest  concentration  did 
not  obtain  generally,  only  in  a  vastly  dimin¬ 
ished  degree.  Take  a  pair  of  mice  and  a  cask 
of  flour.  By  copious  nourishment  the  animals 
increase  and  multiply,  and  in  the  same  propor¬ 


tion  sensations.and  feelings  augment.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  these  latter  possessed  by  the  first  pair 
is  not  simply  diffused  among  their  descend¬ 
ants,  for  in  that  case  the  last  must  feel  more 
feebly  than  the  first.  The  sensations  and  feel¬ 
ings  must  necessarily  be  referred  back  to  the 
flour,  where  they  exist,  weak  and  pale  it  is 
true,  and  not  concentrated  as  they  are  in  the 
brain.* 

We  may  not  be  able  to  taste  or  smell 
alcohol  in  a  tub  of  fermented  cherries, 
but  by  distillation  we  obtain  from  them 
concentrated  Kirschwasser.  Hence 
Ueberweg’s  comparison  of  the  brain  to 
a  still,  which  concentrates  the  sensation 
and  feeling,  pre-existing,  but  diluted  in 
the  food. 

‘Definitions,’  says  Mr.  Holyoake,  f 
‘  grow  as  the  horizon  of  experience  ex¬ 
pands.  They  are  not  inventions,  but 
descriptions  of  the  state  of  a  question. 
No  man  sees  all  through  a  discovery  at 
once.’  Thus  Descartes’  notion  of  mat¬ 
ter,  and  his  explanation  of  motion,  would 
be  put  aside  as  trivial  by  a  physiologist 
or  a  crystallographer  of  the  present  day. 
They  are  not  descriptions  of  the  state  of 
the  question.  And  yet,  it  may  be  said 
in  passing,  a  desire  sometimes  shows  it¬ 
self  in  distinguished  quarters  to  bind  us 
down  to  conceptions  which  passed  mus¬ 
ter  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge,  but 
which  are  wholly  incompatible  with  our 
present  enlightenment.  Mr.  Martineau, 

I  think,  errs  when  he  seeks  to  hold  me 
to  views  enunciated  by  ‘  Democritus  and 
the  mathematicians.’  That  definitions 
should  change  as  knowledge  advances  is 
in  accordance  both  with  sound  sense  and 
scientific  practice.  When,  for  example, 
the  undulatory  theory  was  started,  it  was 
not  imagined  that  the  vibrations  of  light 
could  be  transverse  to  the  direction  of 
propagation.  The  example  of  sound 
was  at  hand,  which  was  a  case  of  longi¬ 
tudinal  vibration.  Now  the  substitution 
of  transverse  for  longitudinal  vibrations 
in  the  case  of  light  involved  a  radical 
change  of  conception  as  to  the  mechani¬ 
cal  properties  of  the  luminiferous  me¬ 
dium.  But  though  this  change  went  so 
far  as  to  fill  space  with  a  substance,  pos¬ 
sessing  the  properties  of  a  solid,  rather 
that  those  of  a  gas,  the  change  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  because  the  newly  discovered 


*  Letter  to  Lange  :  GetchickU  det  Afateriai- 
ismus,  zweite  Aufl.,  vol.  ii.  p.  521. 
f  Nineteenth  Century,  September  1878. 
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facts  imperatively  demanded  it.  Fol¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Martineau’s  example,  the 
opponent  of  the  undulatory  theory  might 
effectually  twit  the  holder  of  it  on  his 
change  of  front.  ‘  This  aether  of  yours,’ 
he  might  say,  *  alters  its  style  with  every 
change  of  service.  Starting  as  a  beggar, 
with  scarce  a  rag  of  “property”  to 
cover  its  bones,  it  turns  up  as  a  prince 
when  large  undertakings  are  wanted. 
You  had  some  show  of  reason  when, 
with  the  case  of  sound  before  you,  you 
assumed  your  aether  to  be  a  gas  in  the 
last  extremity  of  attenuation.  But  now 
that  new  service  is  renderd  necessary 
by  new  facts,  you  drop  the  beggar’s 
rags,  and  accomplish  an  undertaking, 
great  and  princely  enough  in  all  con¬ 
science  ;  for  it  implies  that  not  only 
planets  of  enormous  weight,  but  comets 
with  hardly  any  weight  at  all,  fly  through 
your  hypothetical  solid  without  percepti¬ 
ble  loss  of  motion.’  This  would  sound 
very  cogent,  but  it  would  be  very  vain. 
Equally  vain,  in  my  opinion,  is  Mr. 
Martineau’s  contention  that  we  are  not 
justified  in  modifying,  in  accordance 
with  advancing  knowledge,  our  notions 
of  matter. 

Before  parting  from  Professor  Knight, 
let  me  commend  his  courage  as  well  as 
his  insight.  We  have  heard  much  of  late 
of  the  iieril  to  morality  involved  in  the 
decay  of  religious  belief.  What  Mr. 
Knight  says  under  this  head  is  worthy  of 
all  respect  and  attention. 

I  admit  that  were  it  proved  that  the  moral 
faculty  was  derived  as  well  as  developed,  its 
present  decisions  would  not  be  invalidated. 
The  child  of  experience  has  a  father  whose 
teachings  are  grave,  peremptory,  and  august ; 
and  an  earthbom  rule  may  be  as  stringent  as 
any  derived  from  a  celestial  source.  It  does 
not  even  follow  that  a  belief  in  the  material 
origin  of  spiritual  existence,  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  decay  of  belief  in  immor¬ 
tality,  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  relaxation  of 
the  moral  fibre  of  the  race.  It  is  certain  that 
it  has  often  done  so.*  But  it  is  equally  certain 
that  there  have  been  individuals,  a^  great 
historical  communities,  in  which  the  absence 
of  the  latter  belief  has  neither  weakened  moral 
earnestness,  nor  prevented  devotional  fervor. 

I  have  elsewhere  stated  that  some  of 
the  best  men  of  my  acquaintance — men 

*  Is  this  really  certain  ?  Instead  of  standing 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  may  not  the 
*  decay  ’  and  ‘  relaxation  ’  be  merely  coexist¬ 
ent,  both,  perhaps,  flowing  from  common  his> 
toric  antecedents  7 


lofty  in  thought  and  beneficent  in  act — 
belong  to  a  class  who  assiduously  let  the 
belief  referred  to  alone.  They  derive 
from  it  neither  stimulus  nor  inspiration, 
while — I  say  it  with  regret — were  I  in 
quest  of  persons  who,  in  regard  to  the 
finer  endowments  of  human  character, 
are  to  be  ranked  among  the  unendowed, 

I  should  find  some  characteristic  sam¬ 
ples  among  the  noisier  defenders  of  the 
orthodox  belief.  These,  however,  are 
but  ‘hand-specimens,’  on  both  sides; 
the  wider  data  referred  to  by  Professor 
Knight  constitute,  therefore,  a  welcome 
corroboration  of  my  exj)erience.  Again, 
my  excellent  critic.  Professor  Blackie, 
describes  Buddha  as  being  ‘  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  prophet ;  a  rare,  exceptional, 
and  altogether  transcendental  incarna¬ 
tion  of  moral  perfection.’*  And  yet, 

‘  what  Buddha  preached  was  a  gospel  of 
pure  human  ethics,  divorced  not  only 
from  Brahma  and  the  Brahminic  Trinity, 
but  even  from  the  existence  of  God.’  f 
These  civilised  and  gallant  voices  from 
the  North  contrast  pleasantly  with  the 
barbarous  whoops  which  sometimes  come 
to  us  along  the  same  meridian — shouts 
of  the  Mohawk  that  ought  not  to  be 
heard  among  the  groves  of  Academe. 

Looking  backwards  from  my  present 
standpoint  over  the  earnest  past,  a  boy¬ 
hood  fond  of  play  and  physical  action, 
but  averse  to  schoolwork,  lies  before  me. 
The  aversion  did  not  arise  from  intel¬ 
lectual  apathy  or  want  of  appetite  for 
knowledge,  but  mainly  from  the  fact 
that  my  earliest  teachers  lacked  the 
power  of  imparting  vitality  to  what  they 
taught.  Athwart  all  play  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  however,  a  thread  of  seriousness 
ran  through  my  character ;  and  many 
a  sleepless  night  of  my  childhood  has 
been  passed,  fretted  by  the  question, 

‘  Who  made  God  ?’  I  was  well  versed 
in  Scripture ;  for  I  loved  the  Bible, 
and  was  prompted  by  that  love  to  com¬ 
mit  large  portions  of  it  to  memoiy'. 
Later  on  I  became  adroit  in  turning  my 
Scriptural  knowledge  against  the  Church 
of  Rome,  but  the  characteristic  doc¬ 
trines  of  that  Church  marked  only  for 
a  time  the  limits  of  inquiry.  The  eter¬ 
nal  Sonship  of  Christ,  for  example,  as 

•  Natural  History  of  Atheism,  p.  136. 

t  Ibid.  p.  1*5. 
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enunciated  in  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
perplexed  me.  The  resurrection  of  the 
body  was  also  a  thorn  in  my  mind,  and 
here  I  remember  that  a  passage  in 
Blair’s  Grave  gave  me  momentary  rest. 

Sure  the  same  power 

That  rear'd  the  piece  at  first  and  took  it  down 
Can  reassemble  the  loose,  scatter’d  parts 
And  put  them  as  they  were. 

The  conclusion  seemed  for  the  moment 
entirely  fair,  but  with  further  thought 
my  difficulties  came  back  to  me.  1  had 
seen  cows  and  sheep  browsing  upon 
churchyard  grass,  which  sprang  from 
the  decaying  mould  of  dead  men.  The 
flesh  of  these  animals  was  undoubtedly 
a  modification  of  human  flesh,  and  the 
persons  who  fed  upon  them  were  as  un¬ 
doubtedly,  in  part,  a  more  remote  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  same  substance.  I  fig¬ 
ured  the  self-same  molecules  as  belong¬ 
ing  first  to  one  body  and  afterwards  to 
a  different  one,  and  asked  myself  how 
two  bodies  so  related  could  possibly 
arrange  their  claims  at  the  day  of  resur¬ 
rection.  The  scattered  parts  of  each 
were  to  be  reassembled  and  set  as  they 
were.  But  if  handed  over  to  the  one, 
how  could  they  j)ossibly  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  other  ?  Omnipo¬ 
tence  itself,  I  concluded,  could  not 
reconcile  the  contradiction.  Thus  the 
plank  which  Blair’s  mechanical  theory 
of  the  resurrection  brought  momentarily 
into  sight,  disappeared,  and  I  was  again 
cast  abroad  on  the  waste  ocean  of  si)ecu- 
lation. 

At  the  same  time  I  could  by  no  means 
get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  aspects  of 
nature  and  the  consciousness  of  man 
implied  the  operation  of  a  power  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  my  grasp — an  energy  the 
thought  of  which  raised  the  temperature 
of  the  mind,  though  it  refused  to  accept 
shape,  personal  or  otherwise,  from  the 
intellect.  Perhaps  the  able  critics  of 
the  Saturday  Review  are  justified  in 
speaking  as  they  sometimes  do  of  Mr. 
Carlyle.  They  owe  him  nothing,  and 
have  a  right  to  announce  the  fact  in 
their  own  way.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
owe  him  a  great  deal,  and  am  also  in 
honor  bound  to  acknowledge  the  debt. 
Few,  perhaps,  who  are  privileged  to 
come  into  contact  with  that  illustrious 
man  have  shown  him  a  sturdier  front 
than  I  have,  or  in  discussing  modem 
science  have  more  frequently  withstood 


him.  But  I  could  see  that  his  conten¬ 
tion  at  bottom  always  was  that  the  hu¬ 
man  soul  has  claims  and  yearnings  which 
physical  science  cannot  satisfy.  Eng¬ 
land  to  come  will  assuredly  thank  him 
for  his  affirmation  of  the  ethical  and  ideal 
side  of  human  nature.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  at  the  period  now  reached  in  my 
story  the  feeling  above  referred  to  was 
indefinitely  strengthened,  my  whole  life 
being  at  the  same  time  rendered  more 
earnest,  resolute,  and  laborious  by  the 
writings  of  Carlyle.  In  this  relation  I 
cared  little  for  political  theories  or  phil¬ 
osophic  systems,  but  I  cared  a  great 
deal  for  the  propagated  life  and  strength 
of  pure  and  powerful  minds.  At  school 
I  had  picked  up  some  mathematics  and 
physics  :  my  stock  of  both  was,  how¬ 
ever,  scanty,  and  I  resolved  to  augment 
it.  But  it  was  really  with  the  view  of 
learning  whether  mathematics  and  phys¬ 
ics  could  help  me  in  other  spheres, 
rather  than  with  the  desire  of  acquiring 
distinction  in  either  science,  that  I  re¬ 
solved  in  1848  to  break  the  continuity  of 
my  life,  and  to  devote  the  meagre  funds 
I  had  then  collected  to  the  study  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  Germany. 

But  science  soon  fascinated  me  on  its 
own  account  ;  and  I  could  see  that  to 
carry  it  duly  and  honestly  out,  moral 
qualities  were  incessantly  invoked. 
There  was  no  room  allowed  for  insin¬ 
cerity — no  room  even  for  carelessness. 
The  edifice  of  science  had  been  raised 
by  men  who  had  unswervingly  followed 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  nature  ;  and  in  do¬ 
ing  so  had  often  sacrificed  interests 
which  are  usually  potent  in  this  world. 
Among  these  rationalistic  men  of  Ger¬ 
many  conscientiousness  in  work  was  as 
much  insisted  on  as  it  could  be  among 
theologians.  And  why,  since  they  had 
not  the  rewards  or  penalties  of  the  theo¬ 
logian  to  offer  to  their  disciples  ?  Be¬ 
cause  they  assumed,  and  were  justified 
in  assuming,  that  those  whom  they  ad¬ 
dressed  had  that  within  them  which 
would  respond  to  their  appeal.  If  Ger¬ 
many  should  ever  change  for  something 
less  noble  the  simple  earnestness  and 
fidelity  to  duty,  which  in  those  days 
characterised  her  teachers,  and  through 
them  her  sons  generally,  it  will  not  be 
because  of  rationalism.  Such  a  deca¬ 
dent  Germany  might  coexist  with  the 
most  rampant  rationalism  without  their 
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standing  to  each  other  In  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect. 

My  first  really  laborious  investigation 
landed  me  in  a  region  which  harmon¬ 
ised  with  my  speculative  tastes.  It  was 
essentially  an  inquiry  in  molecular  phys¬ 
ics,  having  reference  to  the  curious,  and 
then  perplexing,  phenomena  exhibited 
by  crystals  when  freely  suspended  in  the 
magnetic  field.  I  here  lived  amid  the 
most  complex  oi>erations  of  magnetism 
in  its  twofold  aspect  of  an  attractive 
and  a  rei>ellant  force.  Iron  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  a  magnet,  bismuth  was  re¬ 
pelled,  and  the  crystals  operated  on 
ranged  themselves  under  these  two 
heads.  Faraday  and  Pliicker  had  worked 
assiduously  at  the  subject,  and  had  in¬ 
voked  the  aid  of  new  forces  to  account 
for  the  phenomena.  It  was  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  found  that  the  displacement,  in  a 
crystal,  of  an  atom  of  the  iron  class  by 
an  atom  of  the  bismuth  class,  without 
any  change  of  crystalline  form,  pro¬ 
duced  a  complete  reversal  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena.  The  lines  through  the  crystal 
which  were  in  the  one  case  drawn  to¬ 
wards  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  were 
driven,  in  the  other  case,  from  these 
poles.  By  such  instances  and  the 
reasoning  which  they  suggested,  magne- 
crystallic  action  was  proved  to  be  due, 
not  to  the  operation  of  new  forces,  but 
to  the  modification  of  the  old  ones  by 
molecular  arrangement.  Whether  dia- 
/nagnetism,  like  magnetism,  was  a  polar 
force,  was  in  those  days  a  subject  of 
the  most  lively  contention.  It  was 
finally  proved  to  be  so  ;  and  the  most 
complicated  cases  of  magne-crystallic 
action  were  immediately  shown  to  be 
simple  mechanical  consequences  of  the 
principle  of  diamagnetic  polarity.  These 
early  researches,  which  occupied  in  all 
five  years  of  my  life,  and  during  which 
the  molecular  architecture  of  crystals 
was  an  incessant  subject  of  mental  con¬ 
templation,  gave  a  tinge  and  bias  to  my 
subsequent  scientific  thought,  and  their 
influence  is  easily  traced  in  my  subse¬ 
quent  inquiries.  For  example,  during 
nine  long  years  of  labor  on  the  subject 
of  radiation,  heat  and  light  were  handled 
throughout  by  me,  not  as  ends,  but  as 
instruments  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
mind  might  perchance  lay  hold  upon 
the  ultimate  particles  of  matter. 

Scientific  progress  depends  on  two 


factors  which  incessantly  interact — the 
strengthening  of  the  mind  by  exercise 
and  the  illumination  of  phenomena  by 
knowledge.  There  seems  no  limit  to 
the  insight  regarding  physical  processes 
which  this  interaction  carries  in  its  train. 
Through  such  insight  we  are  enabled  to 
enter  and  explore  that  subsensible  world 
into  which  all  natural  phenomena  strike 
their  roots,  and  from  which  they  derive 
nutrition.  By  it  we  are  enabled  to  place 
before  the  mind’s  eye  atoms  and  atomic 
motions  which  lie  far  beyond  the  range  of 
the  senses,  and  to  apply  to  them  reason¬ 
ing  as  stringent  as  that  applied  by  the 
mechanician  to  the  motions  and  collis¬ 
ions  of  sensible  masses.  But  once  com¬ 
mitted  to  such  conceptions,  there  is  the 
risk  of  being  led  irresistibly  beyond  the 
bounds  of  inorganic  nature.  Even 
in  these  early  stages  of  scientific  devel¬ 
opment  I  found  myself  more  and  more 
compelled  to  regard  not  only  crystals, 
but  organic  structures,  the  body  of  man 
inclusive,  as  cases  of  molecular  architec¬ 
ture,  infinitely  more  complex,  it  is  true, 
than  those  of  inorganic  nature,  but  re¬ 
ducible,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  same 
mechanical  laws.  In  ancient  journals  I 
find  recorded  ponderings  and  specula¬ 
tions  relating  to  these  subjects,  and  at¬ 
tempts  made,  by  reference  to  magnetic' 
and  crystalline  phenomena,  to  present 
some  satisfactory  image  to  the  mind  of 
the  way  in  which  plants  and  animals  are 
built  up.  Perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for 
noting  a  sample  of  these  early  specula¬ 
tions,  already  fKjssibly  known  to  a  few  of 
my  readers,  but  which  here  finds  a  more 
suitable  place  than  that  which  it  former¬ 
ly  occupied. 

Sitting,  in  the  summer  of  1855,  with 
my  friend  Dr.  Debus  under  the  shadow 
of  a  massive  elm  on  the  bank  of  a  river 
in  Normandy,  the  current  of  our  thoughts 
and  conversation  was  substantially  this  : 
— We  regarded  the  tree  above  us.  In 
opposition  to  gravity  its  molecules  had 
ascended,  diverged  into  branches,  and 
budded  into  innumerable  leaves.  What 
caused  them  to  do  so — a  power  external 
to  themselves,  or  an  inherent  force  ? 
Science  rejects  the  outside  builder ;  let 
us,  therefore,  consider  from  the  other 
point  of  view  the  experience  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year.  A  low  temperature  had  kept 
back  for  weeks  the  life  of  the  vegetable 
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world.  But  at  length  the  sun  gained 
power  —  or,  rather,  the  cloud-screen 
which  our  atmosphere  had  drawn  be¬ 
tween  him  and  us  was  removed — and 
life  immediately  kindled  under  his 
warmth.  But  what  is  life,  and  how 
can  solar  light  and  heat  thus  affect  it  ? 
Near  our  elm  was  a  silver  birch,  with 
its  leaves  rapidly  quivering  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  air.  We  had  here  motion,  but  not 
the  motion  of  life.  Each  leaf  moved 
as  a  mass  under  the  influence  of  an  out¬ 
side  force,  while  the  motion  of  life  was 
inherent  and  molecular.  How  are  we 
to  figure  this  molecular  motion — the 
forces  which  it  implies,  and  the  results 
which  flow  from  them?  Suppose  the 
leaves  to  be  shaken  from  the  birch-tree 
and  enabled  to  attract  and  repel  each 
other.  To  fix  the  ideas,  suppose  the 
|>oint  of  each  leaf  to  repel  all  other 
points  and  to  attract  the  other  ends,  and 
the  root  of  each  leaf  to  repel  all  other 
roots,  but  to  attract  the  points.  The 
leaves  would  then  resemble  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  little  magnets  abandoned  freely 
to  the  interaction  of  their  own  forces. 
In  obedience  to  these  they  would  ar¬ 
range  themselves,  and  finally  assume 
positions  of  rest,  forming  a  coherent 
mass.  Let  us  suppose  the  breeze,  which 
now  causes  them  to  quiver,  to  disturb 
the  assumed  equilibrium.  As  often  as 
disturbed  there  would  be  a  constant  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  the  leaves  to  re¬ 
establish  it ;  and  in  making  this  effort 
the  mass  of  leaves  would  pass  through 
different  shapes  and  forms.  If  other 
leaves,  moreover,  were  at  hand  endow¬ 
ed  with  similar  forces,  the  action  would 
extend  to  them — a  growth  of  the  mass 
of  leaves  being  the  consequence. 

We  have  strong  reason  for  assuming 
that  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter — 
the  atoms  and  molecules  of  w’hich  it  is 
made  up  —  are  endowed  with  forces 
coarsely  typified  by  those  here  ascribed 
to  the  leaves.  The  phenomena  of  crys¬ 
tallisation  lead,  of  necessity,  to  this 
conception  of  molecular  polarity.  Under 
the  operation  of  such  forces  the  mole¬ 
cules  of  a  seed,  like  our  fallen  leaves 
in  the  first  instance,  take  up  positions 
from  which  they  would  never  move  if 
undisturbed  by  an  external  impulse. 
But  solar  light  and  heat,  which  come  to 
us  as  waves  through  space,  are  the  great 
agents  of  molecular  disturbance.  On 


the  inert  molecules  of  seed  and  soil 
these  waves  impinge,  disturbing  the 
atomic  equilibrium,  which  there  is  an 
immediate  effort  to  restore.  The  effort, 
incessantly  defeated — for  the  waves  con¬ 
tinue  to  pour  in — is  incessantly  re¬ 
newed  ;  in  the  molecular  struggle  matter 
is  gathered  from  the  soil  and  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  built,  in  obedience  to 
the  forces  which  guide  the  molecules, 
into  the  special  form  of  the  tree.  In  a 
general  way,  therefore,  the  life  of  the 
tree  might  ^  defined  as  an  unceasing 
effort  to  restore  a  disturbed  equilibrium. 
In  the  building  of  crystals.  Nature  makes 
her  first  structural  effort ;  we  have  here 
the  earliest  groping  of  the  so-called 
'  vital  force,’  and  the  manifestations  of 
this  force  in  plants  and  animals,  though, 
as  already  stated,  indefinitely  more  com¬ 
plex,  are  to  be  regarded  of  the  same  me¬ 
chanical  quality  as  those  concerned  in 
the  building  of  the  crystal. 

Consider  the  cycle  of  operations  by 
which  the  seed  produces  the  plant,  the 
plant  the  flower,  the  flower  again  the 
seed,  the  causal  line  returning  with  the 
fidelity  of  a  planetary  orbit  to  its  original 
point  of  departure.  Who  or  what  plan¬ 
ned  this  molecular  rhythm  ?  We  do 
not  know — science  fails  even  to  inform 
us  whether  it  was  ever  *  planned  ’  at  all. 
Yonder  butterfly  has  a  spot  of  orange 
on  its  wing  ;  and  if  we  look  at  a  drawing 
made  a  century  ago,  of  one  of  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  that  butterfly,  we  probably 
find  the  self-same  spot  upon  the  wing. 
For  a  century  the  molecules  have  de¬ 
scribed  their  cycles.  Butterflies  have 
been  begotten,  have  been  bom,  and 
have  died ;  still  we  find  the  molecular 
architecture  reproduced.  Who  or  what 
determined  this  persistency  of  recur¬ 
rence  ?  We  do  not  know  •;  but  we  stand 
within  our  intellectual  range  when  we 
say  that  there  is  probably  nothing  in  that 
wing  which  may  not  yet  find  its  Newton 
to  prove  that  the  principles*jnvolved  in 
its  construction  are  qualitatively  the 
same  as  those  brought  into  play  in  the 
formation  of  the  solar  system.  We  may 
even  take  a  step  further,  and  affirm  that 
the  brain  of  man — the  organ  of  his  rea¬ 
son  and  his  sense — without  which  he 
can  neither  think  nor  feel,  is  also  an 
assemblage  of  molecules,  acting  and 
reacting  according  to  law.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  the  methods  pursued  in  mechanical 
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science  come  to  an  end ;  and  if  asked 
to  deduce  from  the  physical  interaction 
of  the  brain  molecules  the  least  of  the 
phenomena  of  sensation  or  thought,  we 
must  acknowledge  our  helplessness. 
The  association  of  both  with  the  matter 
of  the  brain  may  be  as  certain  as  the 
association  of  light  with  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  But  whereas  in  the  latter  case  we 
have  unbroken  mechanical  connection 
between  the  sun  and  our  organs,  in  the 
former  case  logical  continuity  disap¬ 
pears.  Between  molecular  mechanics 
and  consciousness  is  interposed  a  fissure 
over  which  the  ladder  of  physical  reason¬ 
ing  is  incompetent  to  carry  us.  We 
must,  therefore,  accept  the  observed  as¬ 
sociation  as  an  empirical  fact,  without 
being  able  to  bring  it  under  the  yoke  of 
ii priori  deduction. 

Such  were  the  ponderings  which  ran 
habitually  through  my  mind  in  the  days 
of  my  scientific  youth.  They* illustrate 
two  things — a  determination  to  push 
physical  considerations  to  their  utmost 
legitimate  limit ;  and  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  physical  considerations  do  not 
lead  to  the  final  explanation  of  all  that 
we  feel  and  know.  This  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  be  it  said  in  passing,  was  by  no 
means  made  with  the  view  of  providing 
room  for  the  play  of  considerations  other 
than  physical.  The  same  intellectual 
duality,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  the  following  extract  from 
an  article  published  in  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  for  August  4,  i860  : — 

The  philosophy  of  the  future  will  assuredly 
take  more  account  than  that  of  the  past  of  the 
dependence  of  thought  and  feeling  on  physical 
processes  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  qualities  of 
the  mind  will  be  studied  through  organic  com* 
binations  as  we  now  study  the  chapter  of  a 
force  through  the  affections  of  ordinary  mat¬ 
ter.  We  believe  that  every  thought  and  every 
feeliiig  has  its  definite  mechanical  correlative — 
that  it  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  breaking 
up  and  remarshalling  of  the  atoms  of  the 
brain.  This  latter  process  is  purely  physical ; 
and  were  the  faculties  we  now  possess  suf¬ 
ficiently  expanded,  without  the  creation  of  any 
new  faculty,  it  would  doubtless  be  within  the 
range  of  our  augmented  powers  to  infer  from 
the  molecular  state  of  the  brain  the  character 
of  the  thought  acting  on  it,  and  conversely  to 
infer  from  the  thought  the  exact  molecular  con¬ 
dition  of  the  brain.  We  do  not  say — and  this, 
as  will  be  seen,  is  all-important — that  the  in¬ 
ference  here  referred  to  would  be  an  i  priori 
one.  But  by  observing,  with  the  faculties  we 
assume,  the  state  of  the  brain,  and  the  associ¬ 


ated  mental  affections,  both  might  be  so  Ubu- 
lated  side  by  side  that,  if  one  were  given,  a 
mere  reference  to  the  table  would  declare  the 
other.  Our  present  powers,  it  is  true,  shrivel 
into  nothingness  when  brought  to  bear  on  such 
a  problem,  but  it  is  because  of  its  complexity 
and  our  limits  that  this  is  the  case.  The  quality 
of  the  problem  and  of  our  powers  are,  we 
believe,  so  related,  that  a  mere  expansion  of 
the  latter  would  enable  them  to  cope  with  the 
former.  Why,  then,  in  scientific  speculation 
should  we  turn  our  eyes  exclusively  to  the 
past  ?  May  it  not  be  that  a  time  is  coming — 
ages  no  doubt  distant,  but  still  advancing — 
when  the  dwellers  upon  this  earth,  starting 
from  the  gross  human  brain  of  to-day  as  a 
rudiment,  may  be  able  to  apply  to  these  mighty 
questions  faculties  of  commensurate  extent  ? 
Given  the  requisite  expansibility  to  the  present 
senses  and  intelligence  of  man — given  also  the 
time  necessary  for  their  expansion — and  this 
high  goal  may  be  attained.  Development 
is  all  that  is  required,  and  not  a  change  of 
quality.  There  need  be  no  absolute  breach  of 
continuity  between  us  and  our  loftier  brothers 
yet  to  come. 

We  have  guarded  ourselves  against  saying 
that  the  inferring  of  thought  from  material 
combinations  and  arrangements  would  be  an 
inference  h  priori.  The  inference  meant  would 
be  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  effects  of  food  and  drink  upon  the 
mind  would  enable  us  to  make,  differing  only 
from  the  latter  in  the  degree  of  analytical  in¬ 
sight  which  we  suppose  attained.  Given  the 
masses  and  distances  of  the  planets,  we  can 
infer  the  perturbations  consequent  on  their 
mutual  attractions.  Given  the  nature  of  a  dis¬ 
turbance  in  water,  air,  or  ether — knowing  the 
physical  qualities  of  the  medium,  we  can  infer 
how  its  particles  will  be  affected.  In  all  this 
we  deal  with  physical  laws.  The  mind  runs 
with  certainty  along  the  line  of  thoughts 
which  connect  the  phenomena,  and  from  bc- 
pnning  to  end  there  is  no  break  in  the  chain. 
But  when  we  endeavor  to  pass  by  a  similar 
process  from  the  phenomena  of  physics  to 
those  of  thought,  we  meet  a  problem  which 
transcends  any  conceivable  expansion  of  the 
powers  which  we  now  possess.  We  majr 
think  over  the  subject  again  and  again,  but  it 
eludes  all  intellectual  presentation.  The  terri¬ 
tory  of  physics  is  wide,  but  it  has  its  limits 
from  which  we  look  with  vacant  gaze  into  the 
region  beyond.  Let  us  follow  matter  to  its 
utmost  bounds,  let  us  claim  it  in  all  its  forms 
—even  in  the  muscles,  blood  and  brain  of  man 
himself  it  is  ours  to  experiment  with  and  to 
speculate  upon.  Casting  the  term  '  vital 
force  ’  from  our  vocabula^,  let  us  reduce,  if 
we  can,  the  visible  phenomena  of  life  to 
mechanical  attractions  and  repulsions.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  exhausted  physics,  and  reached  its 
very  rim,  almighty  Mystery  still  looms  beyond 
us.  We  have,  in  fact,  made  no  step  towards 
its  solution.  And  thus  it  will  ever  loom,  com¬ 
pelling  the  philosophies  of  succesive  ages  to 
confess  that 

‘  We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  by  a  sleep.’ 
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In  my  work  on  Heat,  first  published  in 
1863,  I  employ  the  precise  language 
here  extracted  from  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view. 

In  this  extract  a  distinction  is  revealed 
which  I  had  resolved  at  all  hazards  to 
draw — that,  namely,  between  what  men 
knew  or  might  know,  and  what  they  could 
never  hope  to  know.  Impart  simple 
magnifying  power  to  our  present  vision, 
and  the  atomic  motions  of  the  brain  it¬ 
self  might  be  brought  into  view.  Com¬ 
pare  these  motions  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  states  of  consciousness,  and  an  em¬ 
pirical  nexus  might  be  established  ;  but 
‘  we  try  to  soar  in  a  vacuum  when  we 
endeavor  to  pass  by  logical  deduction 
from  the  one  to  the  other.’  Among 
those  brain-effects  a  new  product  ap¬ 
pears  which  defies  mechanic^  treatment. 
We  cannot  deduce  consciousness  from 
motion,  or  motion  from  consciousness, 
as  we  deduce  one  motion  from  another. 
Nevertheless,  observation  is  open  to  us, 
and  by  it  relations  may  be  established 
which  are  at  least  as  valid  as  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  deductive  reason.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  may  really  lie  in  the  attempt  to 
convert  a  datum  into  an  inference — an 
ultimate  fact  into  a  product  of  logic. 
My  desire  for  the  moment,  however,  is, 
not  to  theorise,  but  to  let  fact  speak  in 
reply  to  accusation. 

The  most  ‘  materialistic  ’  speculation 
for  which  I  am  responsible,  prior  to 
the  ‘Belfast  Address,’  is  embodied  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  brief  article 
written  as  far  back  as  1865  ; — 

Supposing  the  molecules  of  the  human  body, 
instead  of  replacing  others,  and  thus  renewing 
a  pre-existing  form,  to  be  gathered  first-hand 
from  nature,  and  placed  in  the  exact  ’relative 
positions  which  ',,they  occupy  in  the  body. 
Supposing  them  to  have  the  same  forces 
and  distribution  of  forces,  the  same  motions 
and  distribution  of  motions  —  would  this 
organised  concourse  of  molecules  stand  before 
us  as  a  sentient,  thinking  being  ?  There  seems 
no  valid  reason  to  assume  that  it  would  not. 
Or  supposing  a  planet  carved  from  the  sun  set 
spinning  round  an  axis,  and  sent  revolving 
round  the  sun  at  a  distance  equal  to  that  of 
our  earth,  would  one  consequence  of  the 
refrigeration  of  the  mass  be  the  development 
of  organic  forms  ?  I  lean  to  the  affirmative. 

This  may  be  plain  speaking,  but  it  is 
without  ‘  dogmatism.  ’  An  opinion  is 
expressed,  a  belief,  a  leaning — not  an 
established  ‘  doctrine.’  The  burden  of 
my  writings  in  this  connection  is  as 


much  a  recognition  of  the  weakness  of 
science  as  an  assertion  of  its  strength. 
In  1867,  I  told  the  working  men  of 
Dundee  that  while  making  the  largest 
demand  for  freedom  of  investigation  ; 
while  considering  science  to  be  alike 
powerful  as  an  instrument  of  intellectual 
culture,  and  as  a  ministrant  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  wants  of  men  ;  if  asked  whether 
science  has  solved,  or  is  likely  in  our 
day  to  solve,  ‘  the  problem  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,’  I  must  shake  my  head  in  doubt. 

I  compare  the  mind  of  man  to  a  musical 
instrument  with  a  certain  range  of  notes, 
beyond  which  in  both  directions  exists 
infinite  silence.  The  phenomena  of 
matter  and  force  come  within  our  intel¬ 
lectual  range  ;  but  behind,  and  above, 
and  around  us  the  real  mystery  of  the 
universe  lies  unsolved,  and,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  is  incapable  of  solution. 

While  refreshing  my  mind  on  these 
old  themes  I  am  struck  by  the  poverty 
of  my  own  thought ;  appearing  to  myself 
as  a  person  possessing  one  idea,  which 
so  overmasters  him  that  he  is  never 
weary  of  repeating  it.  That  idea  is  the 
polar  conception  of  the  grandeur  and 
the  littleness  of  man — the  vastness  of  his 
range  in  some  respects  and  directions, 
and  his  powerlessness  to  take  a  single 
step  in  others.  In  1868,  before  the 
mathematical  and  physical  section  of 
the  British  Association,  then  assernbled 
at  Norwich,  I  repeat  the  same  well-worn 
note  : — 

In  affirming  the  growth  of  the  human  body 
to  be  mechanical,  and  thought  as  exercised 
by  us  to  have  its  correlative  in  the  physics  of 
the  brain,  the  position  of  the  ‘  materialist,’  as 
far  as  that  position  is  tenable,  is  stated.  I 
think  the  materialist  wll  be  able  finally  to 
maintain  this  position  against  all  attacks,  but 
I  do  not  think  he  can  pass  beyond  it.  The 
problem  of  the  connection  of  body  and  soul 
is  as  insoluble  in  its  modem  form  as  it  was 
in  the  pre-scientific  ages.  Phosphorus  is  a 
constituent  of  the  human  brain,  and  a  tren¬ 
chant  German  writer  has  exclaimed,  ‘  Ohne 
Phosphor  kein  Gedanke  1’  That  may  or  may 
not  be  the  case  ;  but  even  if  we  knew  it  to 
be  the  case,  the  knowledge  would  not  lighten 
our  darkness.  On  both  sides  of  the  zone  here 
assigned  to  the  materialist,  he  is  equally  help¬ 
less.  If  you  ask  him  whence  is  this  *  matter,’ 
of  which  we  have  been  discoursing — who  or 
what  divided  it  into  molecules,  and  impressed 
upon  them  this  necessity  of  running  into 
organic  forms — he  has  no  answer,  lienee 
is  also  mute  in  regard  to  such  questions.  But 
if  the  materialist  is  confounded,  and  science  is 
rendered  dumb,  who  else  is  prepared  with  an 
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answer  ?  Let  us  lower  our  heads  and  acknowl¬ 
edge  our  ignorance,  priest  and  philosopher, 
one  and  all. 

The  roll  of  echoes  which  succeeded 
the  lecture  delivered  by  Professor  Vir¬ 
chow  at  Munich  on  the  22nd  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1877,  was  long  and  loud.  The 
Times  published  a  nearly  full  translation 
of  the  lecture,  and  it  was  eagerly  com¬ 
mented  on  in  other  journals.  Glances 
from  it  to  an  Address  delivered  by  me 
before  the  Midland  Institute  last  autumn 
were  very  frequent.  Professor  Virchow 
was  held  up  to  me  in  some  quarters  as  a 
model  of  philosophic  caution,  who  by 
his  reasonableness  reproved  my  rashness 
and  by  his  depth  reproved  my  shallow¬ 
ness.  With  true  theologic  courtesy  I 
was  sedulously  emptied  not  only  of  *  the 
principles  of  scientific  thought,’  but  of 
‘  common  modesty  ’  and  ‘  common 
sense.’  And  though  I  am  indebted  to 
Professor  Clifford  for  recalling  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  April  the  public 
mind  in  this  connection  from  heated 
fancy  to  sober  fact,  I  do  not  think  a 
brief  additional  examination  of  Vir¬ 
chow’s  views,  and  of  my  relation  to 
them,  will  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  keynote  of  his  p>osition  is  struck 
in  the  preface  to  the  excellent  English 
translation  of  his  lecture — a  preface 
written  expressly  by  himself.  Nothing, 
he  says,  was  farther  from  his  [intention 
than  any  wish  to  disparage  the  great  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  the 
advancement  of  biological  science,  of 
which  no  one  has  expressed  more  ad¬ 
miration  than  himself.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seemed  high  time  to  him  to  enter 
an  energetic  protest  against  the  attempts 
that  are  made  to  proclaim  the  problems 
of  research  as  actual  facts,  and  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  scientists  as  established  science. 
On  the  ground,  among  others,  that  it 
promotes  the  pernicious  delusions  of  the 
Socialist,  Virchow  considers  the  theory 
of  evolution  dangerous  ;  but  his  fidelity 
to  truth  is  so  great  that  he  would  brave 
the  danger  and  teach  the  theory,  if  it 
were  only  proved.  The  burden  indeed  of 
this  celebrated  lecture  is  a  warning  that 
a  marked  distinction  ought  to  be  made 
between  that  which  is  experimentally  es¬ 
tablished,  and  that  which  is  still  in  the 
region  of  speculation.  As  to  the  latter, 
Virchow  by  no  means  imposes  silence. 
He  is  far  too  sagacious  a  man  to  commit 


himself,  at  the  present  time  of  day,  to 
any  such  absurdity.  But  he  insists  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  put  on  the  same  evi¬ 
dential  level  as  the  former.  ‘  It  ought,  ’ 
as  he  p>oetically  expresses  it,  ‘  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  small*  letters  under  the  text.’ 
The  audience  ought  to  be  warned  that 
the  speculative  matter  is  only  possible^ 
not  actual  truth — that  it  belongs  to  the 
region  of  ‘  belief,’  and  not  to  that  of 
demonstration.  As  long  as  a  problem 
continues  in  this  speculative  stage  it 
would  be  mischievous,  he  considers,  to 
teach  it  in  our  schools.  ‘  We  ought 
not,’  he  urges,  ‘to  represent  our  con¬ 
jecture  as  a  certainty,  nor  our  hypothesis 
as  a  doctrine  :  this  is  inadmissible.  ’  With 
regard  to  the  connection  between  physi¬ 
cal  processes  and  mental  phenomena 
he  says  :  ‘  I  will,  indeed,  willingly  grant 
that  we  can  find  certain  gradations,  cer¬ 
tain  definite  points  at  which  we  trace  a 
passage  from  mental  processes  to  pro¬ 
cesses  purely  physical,  or  of  a  physical 
character.  Throughout  this  discourse  I 
am  not  asserting  that  it  will  never  be 
p>ossible  to  bring  psychical  processes  into 
an  immediate  connection  with  those  that 
are  physical.  All  I  say  is  that  we  have 
at  present  no  right  to  set  up  this  possible 
connection  as  a  doctrine  of  science.’  In 
the  next  paragraph  he  reiterates  his  po¬ 
sition  with  reference  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  such  topics  into  school  teaching. 

‘  We  must  draw,’  he  says,  ‘  a  strict  dis¬ 
tinction  between  what  we  wish  to  teach, 
and  what  we  wish  to  search  for.  The 
objects  of  our  research  are  expressed  as 
problems  (or  hypotheses).  IVe  need  not 
keep  them  to  ourselves;  we  are  ready  to 
communicate  them  to  all  the  world,  and 
say  “  There  is  the  problem  ;  that  is 
what  we  strive  for.”  .  .  .  The  investi¬ 
gation  of  such  problems,  in  which  the 
whole  nation  may  be  interested,  cannot 
be  restricted  to  any  one.  This  is  Free¬ 
dom  of  Inquiry.  But  the  problem  (or 
hypothesis)  is  not,  without  further  de¬ 
bate,  to  be  made  a  doctrine.'  He  will 
not  concede  to  Dr.  Haeckel  ‘  that  it  is 
a  question  for  the  schoolmasters  to  de¬ 
cide,  whether  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
man’s  descent  should  be  at  once  laid 
down  as  the  basis  of  instruction,  and 
the  protoplastic  soul  be  assumed  as  the 
foundation  of  all-  ideas  concerning  spir¬ 
itual  being.’  The  professor  concludes 
his  lecture  thus  :  ‘  With  perfect  truth 
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did  Bacon  say  of  old  “  Scientia  estpoUn- 
tia."  But  he  also  defined  that  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  and  the  knowledge  he  meant  was 
not  speculative  knowledge,  not  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  hypotheses,  but  it  was  objective 
and  actual  knowledge.  Gentlemen,  I 
think  we  should  be  abusing  our  power, 
we  should  be  imperilling  our  power,  un¬ 
less  in  our  teaching  we  restrict  ourselves 
to  this  perfectly  safe  and  unassailable 
domain.  From  this  domain  we  may 
make  incursions  into  the  field  of  problems, 
and  I  am  sure  that  every  venture  of  that 
kind  will  then  find  all  needful  security 
and  support.’  I  have  emphasised  by 
italics  two  sentences  in  the  foregoing 
series  of  quotations  ;  the  other  italics  are 
the  author’s  own. 

Virchow’s  position  could  not  be  made 
clearer  by  any  comments  of  mine  than 
he  has  here  made  it  himself.  That 
p>osition  is  one  of  the  highest  practical 
importance.  *  Throughout  our  whole 
German  Fatherland,’  he  says,  ‘  men  are 
busied  in  renovating,  extending,  and 
developing  the  system  of  education,  and 
in  inventing  fixed  forms  in  which  to 
mould  it.  On  the  threshold  of  coming 
events  stands  the  Prussian  law  of  educa¬ 
tion.  In  all  the  German  States  larger 
schools  are  being  built,  new  educational 
establishments  are  set  up,  the  universi¬ 
ties  are  extended,  “  higher”  and  “  mid¬ 
dle”  schools  are  founded.  Finally 
comes  the  question.  What  is  to  be  the 
chief  substance  of  the  teaching  ?’  What, 
in  regard  to  science,  Virchow  thinks  it 
ought  and  ought  not  to  be,  is  disclosed 
by  the  foregoing  quotations.  There 
ought  to  be  a  clear  distinction  made  be¬ 
tween  science  in  the  state  of  hypothesis, 
and  science  in  the  state  of  fact.  From 
school  teaching  the  former  ought  to  be 
excluded.  And,  inasmuch  as  it  is  still 
in  its  hypiothetical  stage,  the  ban  of  ex¬ 
clusion  ought  to  fall  upon  the  theory  of 
evolution. 

I  now  freely  offer  myself  for  judgment 
before  the  tribunal  whose  law  is  here 
laid  down.  First  and  foremost,  then, 
I  have  never  advocated  the  introduction 
of  the  theory  of  evolution  into  our 
schools.  I  should  even  be  disposed  to 
resist  its  introduction  before  its  meaning 
had  been  better  understood  and  its  util¬ 
ity  more  fully  recognised  than  it  is  now 
by  the  great  body  of  the  community. 


The  theory  ought,  I  think,  to  bide  its  time 
until  the  free  conflict  of  discovery,  argu¬ 
ment,  and  opinion  has  won  for  it  this 
recognition.  In  dealing  with  the  com¬ 
munity  great  changes  must  have  timeli¬ 
ness  as  well  as  truth  upon  their  side. 
But  if  the  mouths  of  thinkers  are  stop- 
p>ed,  the  necessary  social  preparation  will 
be  impossible  ;  an  unwholesome  divorce 
will  be  established  between  the  expert 
and  the  public,  and  the  slow  and  natural 
process  of  leavening  the  social  lump  by 
discovery  and  discussion  will  be  displaced 
by  something  far  less  safe  and  salutary. 
On  this  count,  then,  I  claim  acquittal, 
being  for  the  moment  on  the  side  of 
Virchow, 

In  a  discourse  delivered  before  the 
British  'Association  at  Liverpool,  after 
speaking  of  the  theory  of  evolution  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  primitive  condition  of  matter 
as  belonging  to  ‘  the  dim  twilight  of 
conjecture,’  and  affirming  that  ‘  the 
certainty  of  exj)erimental  inquiry  is  here 
shut  out,’  I  sketch  the  nebular  theory  as 
enunciated  by  Kant  and  Laplace,  and 
afterw’ards  proceed  thus  : — 

Accepting  some  such  view  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  our  system  as  probable,  a  desire  im¬ 
mediately  arises  to  connect  the  present  life  of 
our  planet  with  the  past.  We  wish  to  know 
something  of  our  remotest  ancestry.  On  its 
first  detachment  from  the  sun,  life,  as  we 
understand  it,  could  not  have  been  present  on 
the  earth.  How,  then,  did  it  come  there  ? 
The  thing  to  be  encouraged  here  is  a  reverent 
freedom — a  freedom  preceded  by  the  hard 
discipline  which  checks  licentiousness  in 
speculation — while  the  thing  to  be  repressed, 
both  in  science  and  out  of  it,  is  dogmatism. 
And  here  I  am  in  the  hands  of  the  meeting, 
willing  to  end  but  ready  to  go  on.  /  have  no 
right  to  intrude  upon  you  unasked  the  unformed 
notions  which  are  floating  like  clouds  or  gather¬ 
ing  to  more  solid  consistency  in  the  modes  n  specu¬ 
lative  mind. 

I  then  notice  more  especially  the  theory 
of  evolution. 

Those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  evolution  are 
by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  uncertainty  of  theit 
data,  and  they  only  yield  to  it  a  provisional  assent. 
They  regard  the  nebular  hypothesis  as  prob¬ 
able  ;  and  in  the  utter  absence  of  any  proof  of 
the  illegality  of  the  act,  they  prolong  the  method 
of  nature  from  the  present  into  the  past.  Here 
the  observed  uniformity  of  nature  is  their  only 
guide.  Having  determined  the  elements  of 
their  curve  in  a  world  of  observation  and  ex¬ 
periment.  they  prolong  that  curve  into  an  ante¬ 
cedent  world,  and  accept  as  probable  the  un¬ 
broken  sequence  of  development  from  the 
nebula  to  the  present  time. 
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I'hus  it  appears  that,  long  antecedent 
to  the  publication  of  his  advice,  I  did 
exactly  what  Professor  Virchow  recom¬ 
mends,  showing  myself  as  careful  as  he 
could  be  not  to  claim  for  a  scientific 
doctrine  a  certainty  which  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  it. 

1  now  pass  on  to  the  Belfast  Address, 
and  will  cite  at  once  from  it  the  passage 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  most  violent 
animadversion. 

Believing  as  I  do  in  the  continuity  of  nature, 

I  cannot  stop  abruptly  where  our  microscopes 
cease  to  be  of  use.  At  this  point  the  vision  of 
the  mind  authoritatively  supplements  that  of 
the  eye.  By  an  intellectual  necessity  I  cross 
the  boundary  of  the  experimental  evidence, 
and  discern  in  that  *  matter  ’  which  we,  in  our 
ignorance  of  its  latent  powers,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  our  professed  reverence  for  its  Cre¬ 
ator,  have  hitherto  covered  with  opprobrium, 
the  promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial  life. 

Without  halting  for  a  moment  I  go  on 
to  do  the  precise  thing  which  Professor 
Virchow  declares  to  be  necessary. 

If  you  ask  me  whether  there  exists  the  least 
evidence  to  prove  that  any  form  of  life  can  be 
developed  out  of  matter  independently  of  ante¬ 
cedent  life,  my  reply  is  that  evidence  con¬ 
sidered  perfectly  conclusive  by  many  has  been 
adduced,  and  that  were  we  to  follow  a  com¬ 
mon  example,  and  accept  testimony  because 
it  falls  in  with  our  belief,  we  should  eagerly 
close  with  the  evidence  referred  to.  But  those 
to  whom  I  refer  as  having  studied  this  ques¬ 
tion,  believing  the  evidence  offered  in  favor  of 
‘  spontaneous  generation  ’  to  be  vitiated  by 
error,  cannot  accept  it.  They  know  full  well 
that  the  chemist  now  prepares  from  inorganic 
matter  a  vast  array  of  substances,  which  were 
some  time  ago  regarded  as  the  products  solely 
of  vitality.  They  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  structural  power  of  matter,  as  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  phenomena  of  crystallisation. 
They  can  justify  scientifically  their  belief  in  its 
potency,  under  the  proper  conditions,  to  pro¬ 
duce  organisms.  But,  in  reply  to  your  ques¬ 
tion,  they  will  frankly  admit  their  inability  to 
point  to  any  satisfactory  experimental  proof 
that  life  can  be  developed  save  from  demon¬ 
strable  antecedent  life.* 

Three  years  subsequently  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  address  the  members  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  Institute  at  Birmingham,  and  a 
very  few  words  will  reveal  the  grounds 
of  my  reference  on  that  occasion  to  the 
‘  Theory  of  Descent.’  ‘  Ten  years  have 
elapsed,’  said  Dr.  Hooker  at  Norwich 
in  1868,  f  ‘  since  the  publication  of  The 

*  Quoted  by  Clifford,  Nineteenth  Century, 
iii.  p.  726. 
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Origin  of  Species  by  Natural  Selection, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  too  early  now  to 
ask  what  progress  that  bold  theory  has 
made  in  scientific  estimation.  Since  the 
Origin  appeared  it  has  passed  through 
four  English  editions,*  two  American, 
two  German,  two  French,  several  Rus¬ 
sian,  a  Dutch,  and  an  Italian.  So  far 
from  Natural  Selection  being  a  thing  of 
the  past  (the  Athenezum  had  stated  it  to 
be  so),  it  is  an  accepted  doctrine  with 
almost  every  philosophical  naturalist,  in¬ 
cluding,  it  will  always  be  understood,  a 
considerable  proportion  who  are  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  it  accounts  for 
all  Mr.  Darwin  assigns  to  it.’  In  the 
following  year,  at  Innsbruck,  Helmholtz 
took  up  the  same  ground.  Another 
decade  has  novr  passed,  and  he  is  simply 
blind  who  cannot  see  the  enormous  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  the  theory  during  that 
time.  Some  of  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  this  advance  are  readily  indi¬ 
cated.  The  hostility  and  fear  which  so 
long  prevented  the  recognition  of  Mr. 
Darwin  by  his  own  university  have  van¬ 
ished,  and  this  year  Cambridge,  amid 
universal  acclamation,  conferred  on  him 
her  Doctor’s  degree.  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris,  which  had  so  long  per¬ 
sistently  closed  its  doors  against  him, 
has  also  yielded  at  last  ;  while  sermons, 
lectures,  and  published  articles  plainly 
show  that  even  the  clergy  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  become  acclimatised  to  the 
Darwinian  air.  My  reference  to  Mr. 
Darwin  in  the  Birmingham  Address  was 
based  upon  the  knowledge  that  such 
changes  had  been  accomplished,  and 
were  still  going  on. 

That  the  lecture  of  Professor  Virchow 
can  to  any  practical  extent  disturb  this 
progress  of  public  faith  in  the  theory 
of  evolution,  I  do  not  believe.  That 
the  special  lessons  of  caution  which  he 
inculcates  were  exemplied  by  me,  years 
before  his  voice  was  heard  upon  this 
subject,  has  been  proved  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  pages.  It  is  possible  to  draw  the 
coincident  lines  still  further,  for  most 
of  what  he  has  said  about  spontaneous 
generation  might  have  been  uttered  by 
me.  I  share  his  opinion  that  the  theory 
of  evolution  in  its  complete  form  in- 

*  Published  by  Mr.  John  Murr^,  the  English 
publisher  of  Virchow’s  lecture.  Bane  and  anti¬ 
dote  are  thus  impartially  distributed  by  the 
same  hand. 
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volves  the  assumption  that  at  some 
period  or  other  of  the  earth’s  history 
there  occurred  what  would  be  now  called 
‘  spontaneous  generation.’  I  agree  with 
him  that  *  the  proofs  of  it  are  still  want¬ 
ing.’  ‘Whoever,’  he  says,  ‘  recalls  to  mind 
the  lamentable  failure  of  all  the  attempts 
made  very  recently  to  discover  a  decided 
support  for  the  geruratio  aquivoca  in  the 
lower  forms  of  transition  from  the  inor¬ 
ganic  to  the  organic  world  will  feel  it 
doubly  serious  to  demand  that  this  the¬ 
ory,  so  utterly  discredited,  should  be  in 
any  way  accepted  as  the  basis  of  ail  our 
views  of  life.’  I  hold  with  Virchow  that 
the  failures  have  been  lamentable,  that 
the  doctrine  is  utterly  discredited.  But 
my  position  here  is  so  well  known  that  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  it  further. 

With  one  special  utterance  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Virchow  his  translator  connects  me 
by  name.  ‘  I  have  no  objection,’  ob¬ 
serves  the  professor,  ‘  to  your  saying 
that  atoms  of  carbon  also  possess  mind, 
or  that  in  their  connection  with  the 
Plastidule  company  they  acquire  mind  ; 
only  1  do  not  know  how  I  am  to  perceive 
this.  ’  This  is  substantially  what  I  had 
said  seventeen  years  previously  in  the 
Saturday  Review.  The  professor  con¬ 
tinues  :  *  If  I  explain  attraction  and  re¬ 
pulsion  as  exhibitions  of  mind,  as  psy¬ 
chical  phenomena,  I  simply  throw  the 
Psyche  out  of  the  window,  and  the 
Psyche  ceases  to  be  a  Psyche.’  I  may 
say  in  passing  that  the  Psyche  that  could 
be  cast  out  of  the  window  is  not  worth 
house-room.  At  this  point  the  transla¬ 
tor,  who  is  evidently  a  man  of  culture, 
strikes  in  with  a  foot-note.  ‘  As  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  Professor  Virchow’s  mean¬ 
ing,  we  may  quote  the  conclusion  at 
which  Dr.  T yndall  arrives  respecting  the 
hypothesis  of  a  human  soul,  offered  as  an 
explanation  or  a  simplification  of  a  series 
of  obscure  phenomena — psychical  phe¬ 
nomena,  as  he  calls  them.  “  If  you  are 
content  to  make  your  soul  a  poetic  ren¬ 
dering  of  a  phenomenon  which  refuses 
the  yoke  of  ordinary  physical  laws,  I, 
for  one,  would  not  object  to  this  exer¬ 
cise  of  ideality.”  ’  *  Professor  Vir¬ 
chow’s  meaning,  I  admit,  required  illus¬ 
tration  ;  but  I  do  not  clearly  see  how  the 

*  Presidential  Address  delivered  before  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  October 
I,  1877.  Fortnightly  Review,  November  i, 
1877,  r.  607. 


quotation  from  me  subserves  this  pur¬ 
pose.  I  do  not  even  know  whether  I  am 
cited  as  meriting  praise  or  deserving  op¬ 
probrium.  In  a  far  coarser  fashion  this 
utterance  of  mine  has  been  dealt  with 
in  another  place  :  it  may  therefore  be 
worth  while  to  spend  a  few  words  upon 
it. 

The  sting  of  a  wasp  at  the  finger-end 
announces  itself  to  the  brain  as  pain. 
The  impression  made  by  the  sting  travels, 
in  the  first  place,  with  comparative  slow¬ 
ness  along  the  nerves  affected  ;  and  only 
when  it  reaches  the  brain  have  we  the 
fact  of  consciousness.  Those  who  think 
most  profoundly  on  this  subject  hold 
that  a  chemical  change,  which  strictly 
interpreted  is  atomic  motion,  is,  in  such 
a  case,  propagated  along  the  nerve,  and 
communicated  to  the  brain.  Again,  on 
feeling  the  sting  I  flap  the  insect  vio¬ 
lently  away.  What  has  caused  this 
motion  of  my  hand  ?  The  command  to 
remove  the  insect  travels  from  the  brain 
along  the  motor  nerves  to  the  proper 
muscles,  and,  their  force  being  unlocked, 
they  perform  the  work  demanded  of 
them.  But  what  moved  the  nerve 
molecules  which  unlocked  the  muscle  ? 
The  sense  of  pain,  it  may  be  replied. 
But  how  can  a  sense  of  pain,  or  any 
other  state  of  consciousness,  make  mat¬ 
ter  move  ?  Not  all  the  sense  of  pain  or 
pleasure  in  the  world  could  lift  a  stone 
or  move  a  billiard-ball ;  why  should  it 
stir  a  molecule  ?  Try  to  express  the  mo¬ 
tion  numerically  in  terms  of  the  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  the  difficulty  immediately  ap¬ 
pears.  Hence  the  idea  long  ago  enter¬ 
tained  by  philosophers,but  lately  brought 
into  special  prominence,  that  the  phys¬ 
ical  processes  are  complete  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  would  go  on  just  as  they  do 
if  consciousness  were  not  at  all  impli¬ 
cated.  Consciousness,  on  this  view,  is 
a  kind  of  by-product  inexpressible  in 
terms  of  force  and  motion,  and  unessen¬ 
tial  to  the  molecular  changes  going  on 
in  the  brain. 

Four  years  ago  I  wrote  thus  : — 

Do  states  of  consciousness  enter  as  links 
into  the  chain  of  antecedents  and  sequence, 
which  gives  rise  to  bodily  actions?  Speak¬ 
ing  for  myself,  it  is  certain  that  I  have  no 
power  of  imagining  such  states  interposed 
between  the  molecules  of  the  brain  and  in¬ 
fluencing  the  transference  of  motion  among  the 
molecules.  The  thing  *  eludes  all  mental 
presentation.'  Hence  an  iron  strength  seems 
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to  belong  to  the  logic  which  claims  for  the 
brain  an  automatic  action  uninfluenced  by  con¬ 
sciousness.  But  it  is,  I  believe,  admitted  by 
those  who  bold  the  automaton  theory,  that 
consciousness  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  the 
molecules  of  the  brain  ;  and  this  production  of 
consciousness  by  molecular  motion  is  to  me 
quite  as  unpresentable  to  the  mental  vision  as 
the  production  of  molecnar  motion  by  con¬ 
sciousness.  If  I  reject  one  result  I  must  re¬ 
ject  both.  /,  however,  reject  neither,  and  thus 
stand  in  the  presence  of  two  Incomprehen- 
sibles,  instead  of  one  Incomprehensible. 

Here  I  secede  from  the  automaton  the¬ 
ory,  though  maintained  by  friends  who 
have  all  my  esteem,  and  fall  back  upon 
the  avowal  which  occurs  with  such  weari¬ 
some  iteration  throughout  the  foregoing 
pages  ;  namely,  my  own  utter  incapacity 
to  grasp  the  problem. 

This  avowal  is  repeated  with  emphasis 
in  the  passage  to  which  Professor  Vir¬ 
chow’s  translator  draws  attention.  What, 
I  there  ask,  is  the  causal  connection  be* 
tween  the  objective  and  the  subjective — 
between  molecular  motions  and  states  of 
consciousness  ?  My  answer  is :  1  do 
not  see  the  connection,  nor  am  I  ac¬ 
quainted  with  anybody  who  does.  It  is 
no  explanation  to  say  that  the  objective 
and  subjective  are  two  sides  of  one  and 
the  same  phenomenon.  Why  should  the 
'phenomenon  have  two  sides  ?  This  is 
the  very  core  of  the  difficulty.  There 
are  plenty  of  molecular  motions  which 
do  not  exhibit  this  two-sidedness.  Does 
water  think  or  feel  when  it  runs  into 
frost-fems  upon  a  window  pane  ?  If  not, 
why  should  the  molecular  motion  of  the 
brain  be  yoked  to  this  mysterious  com¬ 
panion — consciousness  ?  We  can  form 
a  coherent  picture  of  all  the  purely 
physical  processes — the  stirring  of  the 
brain,  the  thrilling  of  the  nerves,  t\»e 
discharging  of  the  muscles,  and  all  the 
subsequent  motions  of  the  organism. 
We  are  here  dealing  with  mechanical 
problems  which  are  mentally  presenta¬ 
ble.  But  we  can  form  no  picture  of  the 
process  whereby  consciousness  emerges, 
either  as  a  necessary  link,  or  as  an  acci¬ 
dental  by-product,  of  this  series  of  ac¬ 
tions.  The  reverse  process  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  motion  by  consciousness  is 
equally  unpresentable  to  the  mind.  We 
are  here  in  fact  on  the  boundary  line  of 
the  intellect,  where  the  ordinary  canons 
of  science  fail  to  extricate  us  from  diffi¬ 
culty.  If  we  are  true  to  these  canons, 
we  must  deny  to  subjective  i^enomena 


all  influence  on  physical  processes.  The 
mechanical  philosopher,  such,  will 
never  place  a  state  of  consciousness  and 
a  group  of  molecules  in  the  relation  of 
mover  and  moved.  Observation  proves 
them  to  interact ;  but,  in  passing  from 
the  one-  to  the  other,  we  meet  a  blank 
which  the  logic  of  deduction  is  unable 
to  fill.  This,  the  reader  will  remember, 
is  the  conclusion  at  which  I  had  arrived 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  I  lay  bare 
unsparingly  the  central  difficulty  of  the 
materialist,  and  tell  him  that  the  facts 
of  observation  which  he  considers  so 
simple  are  '  almost  as  difficult  to  be 
seized  mentally  as  the  idea  of  a  soul.’ 
I  go  further,  and  say,  in  effect,  to  those 
who  wish  to  retain  this  idea,  *  If  you 
abandon  the  interpretations  of  grosser 
minds,  who  image  the  soul  as  a  Psyche 
which  could  be  thrown  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow — an  entity  which  is  usually  occu¬ 
pied,  we  know  not  how,  among  the 
molecules  of  the  brain,  but  which  on 
due  occasion,  such  as  the  intrusion  of  a 
bullet  or  the  blow  of  a  club,  can  fly 
away  into  other  regions  of  space — if, 
abandoning  this  heathen  notion,  you  ap¬ 
proach  the  subject  in  the  only  way  in 
which  approach  is  possible — if  you  con¬ 
sent  to  make  your  soul  a  poetic  render¬ 
ing  of  a  phenomenon  which,  as  I  have 
taken  more  pains  than  anybody  else  to 
show  you,  refuses  the  yoke  of  ordinary 
physical  laws — then  I,  for  one,  would 
not  object  to  this  exercise  of  ideality.’ 
I  say  it  strongly,  but  with  good  temper, 
that  the  theologian,  or  the  defender  of 
theology,  who  hacks  and  scourges  me 
for  putting  the  question  in  this  light  is 
guilty  of  black  ingratitude. 

Notwithstanding  the  agreement  thus 
far  pointed  out,  there  are  certain  points 
in  Professor  Virchow’s  lecture  to  which 
I  should  feel  inclined  to  take  exception. 
I  think  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  asso¬ 
ciate  the  theory  of  evolution  with  Social¬ 
ism  ;  it  may  be  even  questioned  whether 
it  was  correct  to  do  so.  As  Lange  re¬ 
marks,  the  aim  of,  Socialism,  or  of  its  ex¬ 
treme  leaders,  is  to  overthrow  the  exist¬ 
ing  systems  of  government,  and  anything 
that  helps  them  to  this  end  is  welcome, 
whether  it  be  atheism  or  papal  infalli¬ 
bility.  For  long  years  the  Socialists  saw 
Church  and  State  united  against  them, 
and  both  were  therefore  regarded  with 
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a  common  hatred.  But  no  sooner  does 
a  serious  difference  arise  between  Church 
and  State,  than  a  portion  of  the  Social¬ 
ists  begin  immediately  to  dally  with  the 
former.*  The  experience  of  the  last 
German  elections  illustrates  Lange’s 
position.  Far  nobler  and  truer  to  my 
mind  than  this  fear  of  promoting  Social¬ 
ism  by  a  scientific  theory  which  the  best 
and  soberest  heads  in  the  world  have 
substantially  accepted,  is  the  position  as¬ 
sumed  by  Helmholtz,  who  in  his  ‘  Popu¬ 
lar  Lectures  ’  describes  Darwin’s  theory 
as  embracing  ‘  an  essentially  new  crea¬ 
tive  thought  ’  (einen  wesentlich  neuen 
schopferischen  Gedanken),  and  who 
illustrates  the  greatness  of  this  thought 
by  copious  references  to  the  solutions, 
previously  undreamt  of,  which  it  offers 
of  the  enigmas  of  life  and  organisation. 
One  point  in  this  ‘  popular  ’  exposition 
deserves  especial  mention  here.  Helm¬ 
holtz  refers  to  the  dominant  position 
acquired  by  Germany  in  physiology  and 
medicine,  while  other  nations  have  kept 
abreast  of  her  in  the  investigation  of  in¬ 
organic  nature.  He  claims  for  German 
men  the  credit  of  pursuing  with  unflag¬ 
ging  zeal  and  self-denying  industry, 
guided  by  ideal  aims,  and  without  any 
immediate  prospect  of  practical  utility, 
the  cultivation  of  pure  science.  But 
that  which  has  determined  German  su¬ 
periority  in  the  fields  referred  to  was,  in 
his  opinion,  something  different  from 
this.  Inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  life 
are  intimately  connected  with  psycholog¬ 
ical  and  ethical  questions  ;  and  he  claims 
for  his  countrymen  a  greater  fearless¬ 
ness  of  the  consequences  which  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  truth  may  here  carry 
along  with  it,  than  reigns  among  the  in¬ 
quirers  of  other  nations.  Helmholtz 
points  to  the  cause  of  this  timidity  ; — 

England  and  France  possess  distinguished 
investigators — men  competent  to  follow  up  and 
illustrate  with  vigorous  energy  the  methods  of 
natural  science  ;  but  they  have  hitherto  been 
compelled  to  bend  before  social  and  theologi¬ 
cal  prejudices,  and  could  only  utter  their  con¬ 
victions  under  the  penalty  of  injuring  their 
social  influence  and  usefulness.  Germany  has 
gone  forward  more  courageously.  She  has 
cherished  the  trust,  which  has  never  been 
deceived,  that  complete  truth  carries  with  it 
the  antidote  against  the  bane  and  danger  which 
follow  in  the  train  of  half  knowledge.  A  cheer- 
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fully  laborious  and  temperate  people — a  people 
morally  strong — can  well  afford  to  look  truth 
full  in  the  face.  Nor  are  they  to  be  ruined  by 
the  enunciation  of  one-sided  theories,  even 
when  these  may  appear  to  threaten  the  bases 
of  society. 

These  words  of  Helmholtz  are,  in  my 
opinion,  wiser  and  more  applicable  to 
the  condition  of  Germany  at  the  present 
moment  than  those  which  express  the 
fears  of  Professor  Virchow.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  at  the  time  of  his  lecture 
his  chief  anxiety  was  directed  towards 
France  ;  but  France  has  since  that  time 
given  ample  evidence  of  her  ability  to 
crush,  not  only  Socialists,  but  anti- 
Socialists,  who  would  impose  on  her  a 
yoke  which  she  refuses  to  bear. 

In  close  connection  with  these  ut¬ 
terances  of  Helmholtz,  I  place  another 
utterance  not  less  noble,  which  I  trust 
was  understood  and  appreciated  by 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

If  (said  the  President  of  the  British  Associ¬ 
ation  in  his  opening  address  in  Dublin)  we 
could  lay  down  beforehand  the  precise  limits  of 
{Mssible  knowledge,  the  problem  of  physical 
science  would  be  already  half  solved.  But  the 
question  to  which  the  scientific  explorer  has 
often  to  address  himself  is  not  merely  whether 
he  is  able  to  solve  this  or  that  problem  ;  but 
whether  he  can  so  far  unravel  the  tangled 
threads  of  the  matter  with  which  he  has  to  deal 
as  to  weave  them  into  a  definite  problem  at  all. 
...  If  his  eye  seem  dim,  he  must  look  stead¬ 
fastly  and  with  hope  into  the  misty  vision, 
until  the  very  clouds  wreath  themselves  into 
definite  forms.  If  his  ear  seem  dull,  he 
must  listen  patiently  and  with  sympathetic 
trust  to  the  intricate  whisperings  of  Nature — the 
goddess,  as  she  has  been  called,  of  a  hundred 
voices — until  here  and  there  he  can  pick  out  a 
few  simple  notes  to  which  his  own  powers  can 
resound.  If,  then,  at  a  moment  when  he  finds 
himself  placed  on  a  pinnacle  from  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  take  a  perspective  survey  of  the 
range  of  science,  and  to  tell  us  what  he  can  see 
from  his  vantage-gropnd  ;  if  at  such  a  moment 
after  straining  his  gaze  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
horizon,  and  after  describing  the  most  distant 
of  well-defined  objects,  he  should  give  utter¬ 
ance  also  to  some  of  the  subjective  impres¬ 
sions  which  he  is  conscious  of  receiving  from 
regions  beyond  ;  if  he  should  depict  possi¬ 
bilities  which  seem  opening  to  his  view  ;  if  he 
should  explain  why  he  thinks  this  a  mere  blind 
alley  and  that  an  open  path  ;  then  the  fault  and 
the  lost  would  be  like  ours  if  we  refused  to  listen 
calmly,  and  temperately  to  form  our  own  judg~ 
ment  on  what  we  hear ;  then  assuredly  it  is  we 
who  would  be  committing  the  error  of  confound¬ 
ing  matters  of  fact  with  matters  of  opinion,  if 
we  failed  to  discriminate  between  the  various 
elements  contained  in  such  a  discourse,  and  as¬ 
sumed  that  they  had  been  all  put  on  the  same 
footing. 
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While  largely  agreeing  with  him,  I 
cannot  quite  accept  the  setting  in  which 
Professor  Virchow  places  the  confes¬ 
sedly  abortive  attempts  to  secure  an  ex¬ 
perimental  basis  for  the  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation.  It  is  not  a 
doctrine  ‘  so  discredited  ’  that  some  of 
the  scientific  thinkers  of  England  accept 
‘  as  the  basis  of  all  their  views  of  life.  ’ 
Their  induction  is  by  no  means  thus 
limited.  They  have  on  their  side  more 
than  the  ‘  reasonable  probability ' 
deemed  sufficient  by  Bishop  Butler  for 
practical  guidance  in  the  gravest  affairs, 
that  the  members  of  the  solar  system 
which  are  now  discrete  once  formed  a 
continuous  mass  ;  that  in  the  course  of 
untold  ages,  during  which  the  work  of 
condensation  went  oti  through  the  waste 
of  heat  in  space,  the  planets  were  de¬ 
tached  ;  and  that  our  present  sun  is  the 
residual  nucleus  of  the  flocculent  or  gas¬ 
eous  ball  from  which  the  planets  were 
successively  separated.  Life,  as  we  de¬ 
fine  it,  was  not  possible  for  aeons  subse¬ 
quent  to  this  separation.  When  and 
how  did  it  appear  ?  I  have  already 
pressed  this  question,  but  have  received 
no  answer.*  If,  with  Professor  Knight, 
we  regard  the  Bible  account  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  life  upon  the  earth  as  a  poem, 
not  as  a  statement  of  fact,  where  are  we 
to  seek  for  guidance  as  to  the  fact  ? 
There  does  not  exist  a  barrier  possessing 
the  strength  of  a  cobweb  to  oppose  to 
the  hypothesis  which  ascribes  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  life  to  that  ‘  potency  of  matter  ’ 
which  results  in  natural  evolution. f  This 
hypothesis  is  not  without  its  difficulties, 
but  they  vanish  when  compared  with 
those  which  encumber  its  rivals.  There 
are  various  facts  in  science  obviously 
connected,  and  whose  connections  we  are 
unable  to  trace  ;  but  we  do  not  think  of 
filling  the  gap  between  them  by  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  a  separable  spiritual  agent. 
In  like  manner  though  we  are  unable  to 
trace  the  course  of  things  from  the 
nebula,  where  there  was  no  life  in  our 
sense,  to  the  present  earth  where  life 


*  In  the  Aftlogy  for  the  Belfast  Address, 
the  question  is  reasoned  out. 

f  *  We  feel  it  an  undeniable  necessity,’  says 
Professor  Virchow,  ‘  not  to  sever  the  organic 
world  from  the  whole,  as  if  it  were  something 
disjoined  from  the  whole.’  This  grave  state¬ 
ment  cannot  be  weakened  by  the  subsequent 
pleasantry  regarding  ‘  Carbon  &  Co.’ 


abounds,  the  spirit  and  practice  of  sci¬ 
ence  pronounce  against  the  intrusion  of 
an  anthropomorphic  creator.  Theolo¬ 
gians  must  liberate  and  refine  their  con¬ 
ceptions  or  be  prepared  for  the  rejection 
of  them  by  thoughtful  minds.  It  is 
they,  not  we,  who  lay  claim  to  knowl¬ 
edge  never  given  to  man.  ‘  Our  refusal 
of  the  creative  hypothesis  is  less  an  as¬ 
sertion  of  knowledge  than  a  protest 
against  the  assumption  of  knowledge 
which  must  long,  if  not  always,  lie  be¬ 
yond  us,  and  the  claim  to  which  is  a 
source  of  perpetual  confusion.’  At  the 
same  time  when  I  look  with  strenuous 
gaze  into  the  whole  problem  as  far  as 
my  capacities  allow,  overwhelming  won¬ 
der  is  the  predominant  feeling.  This 
wonder  has  come  to  me  from  the  ages 
just  as  much  as  my  understanding,  and 
it  has  an  equal  right  to  satisfaction. 
Hence  I  say,  if,  abandoning  your  ille¬ 
gitimate  claim  to  knowledge,  you  place, 
with  Job,  your  forehead  in  the  dust.and 
acknowledge  the  authorship  of  this  uni¬ 
verse  to  be  past  finding  out — if  having 
made  this  confession,  and  relinquished 
the  views  of  the  mechanical  theologian, 
you  desire,  for  the  satisfaction  of  feel¬ 
ings  which  I  admit  to  be  in  great  part 
those  of  humanity  at  large,  to  give  ideal 
form  to  the  Power  that  moves  all  things 
— it  is  not  by  me  that  you  will  find  ob¬ 
jections  raised  to  this  exercise  of  ideality, 
when  consciously  and  worthily  carried 
out. 

Again,  I  think  Professor  Virchow’s 
position,  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
contagium  animatum,  is  not  altogether 
that  of  true  philosophy.  He  points  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  doctrine.  ‘  It  is 
lost,’  he  says,  '  in  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages.  We  have  received  this 
name  from  our  forefathers,  and  it  al¬ 
ready  apjiears  distinctly  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  possess  several  works  of 
that  time  which  put  forward  contagium 
animatum  as  a  scientific  doctrine,  with 
the  same  confidence,  with  the  same  sort 
of  proof,  with  which  the  “  Plastidulic 
soul”  is  now  set  forth.’ 

These  speculations  of  our  ‘  fore¬ 
fathers  ’  will  appeal  differently  to  differ¬ 
ent  minds.  By  some  they  will  be  dis¬ 
missed  with  a  sneer ;  to  others  they  will 
appeal  as  proofs  of  genius  on  the  part  of 
those  who  enunciate  them.  There  are 
men,  and  by  no  means  the  minority. 
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who,  however  wealthy  in  regard  to  facts, 
can  never  rise  into  the  region  of  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  they  are  sometimes  intol¬ 
erant  of  those  who  can.  They  are 
formed  to  plod  meritoriously  on  the 
lower  levels  of  thought,  unpossessed  of 
the  pinions  necessary  to  reach  the 
heights.  They  cannot  realise  the  men¬ 
tal  act — the  act  of  inspiration  it  might 
well  be  called — by  which  a  man  of  gen¬ 
ius,  after  long  pondering  and  proving, 
reaches  a  theoretic  conception  which 
unravels  and  illuminates  the  tangle  of 
centuries  of  observation  and  experiment. 
There  are  minds,  it  may  be  said  in 
passing,  who  at  the  present  moment 
stand  in  this  relation  to  Mr.  Darwin. 
For  my  part,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
ascribe  to  penetration  rather  than  to 
presumption  the  notion  of  a  contagium 
animatum.  He  who  invented  the  term 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  held  in  esteem  ; 
for  he  had  before  him  the  quantity  of 
fact,  and  the  measure  of  analogy,  that 
would  justify  a  man  of  genius  in  taking  a 
step  so  bold.  ‘  Nevertheless,’  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Virchow,  ‘  no  one  was  able 
throughout  a  long  time  to  discover  these 
living  germs  of  disease.  The  sixteenth 
century  did  not  find  them,  nor  did  the 
seventeenth,  nor  the  eighteenth.’  But  it 
may  be  urged,  in  reply  to  this,  that  the 
theoretic  conjecture  often  legitimately 
comes  first.  It  is  the  forecast  of  genius 
which  anticipates  the  fact  and  constitutes 
a  spur  towards  its  discovery.  If  instead 
of  being  a  spur  the  theoretic  guess 
rendered  men  content  with  imperfect 
knowledge,  it  would  be  a*  thing  to  be 
deprecated.  But  in  modem  investiga¬ 
tion  this  is  distinctly  not  the  case ; 
Darwin’s  theory,  for  example,  like  the 
undulatory  theory,  has  been  a  motive 
power  and  not  an  anodyne.  '  At  last,’ 
says  Professor  Virchow,  ‘  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  we  have  begun  little  by 
little  really  to  find  contagia  animata.' 
So  much  the  more  honor  is  due  to  those 
who,  three  centuries  in  advance,  so  put 
together  the  facts  and  analogies  of  con¬ 
tagious  disease  as  to  divine  its  root  and 
character.  Professor  Virchow  seems  to 
deprecate  the  ‘  obstinacy  ’  with  which 
this  notion  of  a  contagium  vivum  emerged. 
Here  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  follow 
him  ;  because  I  do  not  know,  nor  does 
he  tell  me,  how  much  the  discovery  of 
facts  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  in- 
Nxw  Sxxus.— VoL.  XXIX.,  No.  i 


debted  to  the  stimulus  derived  from  the 
theoretic  discussions  of  preceding  cen¬ 
turies.  The  genesis  of  scientific  ideas 
is  a  subject  of  profound  interest  and 
importance.  He  would  be  but  a  poor 
philosopher  who  would  sever  modem 
chemistry  from  the  efforts  of  the  al¬ 
chemists,  who  would  detach  modern 
atomic  doctrines  from  the  speculations 
of  Lucretius  and  his  predecessors,  or 
who  would  claim  for  our'present  knowl¬ 
edge  of  contagia  an  origin  altogether  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  efforts  of  our  ‘  fore¬ 
fathers  ’  to  penetrate  this  enigma. 

Finally,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
agree  with  Professor  Virchow  as  to  what 
a  theory  is  or  ought  to  be.  I  call  a 
theory  a  principle  or  conception  of  the 
mind  which  accounts  for  observed  facts, 
and  which  helps  us  to  look  for  and  pre¬ 
dict  facts  not  yet  observed.  Every  new 
discovery  which  fits  into  a  theory 
strengthens  it.  The  theory  is  not  a 
thing  complete  from  the  first,  but  a 
thing  which  grows,  as  it  were  asympto¬ 
tically,  towards  certainty.  Darwin’s 
theory,  as  pointed  out  nine  and  ten  years 
ago  by  Helmholtz  and  Hooker,  was  then- 
exactly^in  this  condition  of  growth  ;  and 
had  they  to  speak  of  the  subject  to-day 
they  would  be  able  to  announce  an 
enormous  strengthening  of  the  theoretic 
fibre.  Fissures  in  continuity  which 
then  existed,  and  which  left  little  hope 
of  being  ever  spanned,  have  been  since 
bridged  over,  so  that  the  further  the 
theory  is  tested  the  more  fully  does  it 
harmonise  with  progressive  exp)erience 
and  discovery.  We  shall  probably  never 
fill  all  the  gaps  ;  but  this  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  a  profound  belief  in  the  truth  of 
ih?  theory  from  taking  root  in  the  gen- 
eia!  mind.  Much  less  will  it  justify  a 
totui  denial  of  the  theory.  The  man  of 
science  who  assumes  in  such  a  case  the 
position  of  a  denier  is  sure  to  be  strand¬ 
ed  and  isolated.  The  proper  attitude  im 
my  opinion  is  to  give  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  the  theory  during  the  phases  of  its- 
growth  a  proportionate  assent ;  and,  if 
it  be  a  theory  which  influences  practice, 
our  wisdom  is  to  follow  its  probable  sug¬ 
gestions  where  more  than  probability  is 
for  the  moment  unattainable.  I  write 
thus  with  the  theory  of  contagium  vivum 
more  especially  in  my  mind,  and  must 
regret  the  attitude  of  denial  assumed  by 
Professor  Virchow  towards  that  theory; 
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‘  I  must  beg  my  friend  Klebs  to  pardon 
me,  ’  he  says,  '  if,  notwithstanding  the 
late  advances  made  by  the  doctrine  of 
infectious  fungi,  I  still  persist  in  my  re¬ 
serve  so  far  as  to  admit  only  the  fungus 
which  is  really  proved,  while  I  deny  all 
other  fungi  so  long  as  they  are  not  actu¬ 
ally  brought  before  me.’  Professor  Vir¬ 
chow,  that  is  to  say,  will  continue  to 
deny  the  Germ  Theory,  however  great 
the  probabilities  on  its  side,  however 
numerous  the  cases  of  which  it  renders  a 
just  account,  until  it  has  ceased  to  be-a 
theory  at  all,  and  has  become  a  con¬ 
geries  of  sensible  facts.  Had  he  said, 
‘  As  long  as  a  single  fungus  of  disease 
remains  to  be  discovered,  it  is  your 
bounden  duty  to  search  for  it,  ’  I  should 
cordially  agree  with  him.  But  by  his 
unreserved  denial  he  quenches  the  light 


of  probability  which  ought  to  guide  the 
practice  of  the  medical  man.  Both  here 
and  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  evolution 
excess  on  the  one  side  has  begotten  ex¬ 
cess  on  the  other. 

In  publishing  the  forthcoming  volume 
of  Fragments  of  Science  to  which  the 
foregoing  article  is  introductory,  I  could 
not  entirely  ignore  the  criticisms  which 
one  or  two  amongst  them  have  evoked. 
Of  such  strictures,  however,  my  knowl¬ 
edge  is  incomplete,  their  authorship 
causing  me  to  give  some  of  them  a 
spacious  berth.  Nor  as  regards  those 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  have  I 
deemed  it  necessary  to  offer  direct  refu¬ 
tations.  They  fall  spontaneously  to 
pieces  in  presence  of  the  facts  here  set 
forth. — The  Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

BY  T.  E.  KEBBEL. 


The  Eighteenth  Century,  so  near  to 
us  and  yet  so  far  from  us,  possesses  this 
peculiar  charm,  that  its  proximity  in 
point  of  time  enables  us  to  realise  to 
ourselves  habits  of  life,  and  modes  of 
thought,  almost  as  remote  from  our  own 
as  those  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  What 
it  requires  the  powerful  imagination  of 
the  poet  or  the  novelist  to  do  for  us  in 
respect  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
every  man  can  do  for  himself  in  respect 
of  the  eighteenth.  We  can  live  as  fa¬ 
miliarly  with  the  men  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  as  if  we  had  known  them  ourselves  ; 
and  yet  we  are  sure  that  if  by  any  mira¬ 
cle  we  could  be  -thrown  back  among 
them  for  a  day,  their  talk,  their  ideas, 
their  very  dress,  would  seem  as  strange 
to  us  as  if  they  belonged  to  another 
world.  Johnson  at  the  Mitre  Tavern, 
Cowpyer  at  the  Olney  Tea  Table,  Fox 
shooting  partridges  at  Holkham,  Pitt  and 
Bentham  playing  chess  at  Bowood,  Dr. 
Taylor  and  his  sleek  black  horses,  might 
almost  be  our  own  contemporaries. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  old  tavern  life  of 
London  still  surv-ived.  Dinner  hours  in 
the  country  were  still  sufficiently  early  to 
admit  of  chess  and  cards  being  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  evening.  A  few  years  ear¬ 
lier  Lord  Althorpe  was  still  shooting  par¬ 


tridges  with  pointers  and  setters  over 
the  ground  trodden  by  Charles  Fox. 
And  numerous  Doctor  Taylors  still  sur¬ 
vived  among  the  clergy,  though  they  had 
exchanged  their  bobwigs  and  coaches 
for  the  less  clerical  costume  of  cross- 
barred  stiff  ties  and  one-horse  gigs.  In 
the  pictures  we  have  hastily  recalled, 
there  is  nothing  strange  or  unfamiliar. 
Yet  make  these  figures  speak,  let  them 
once  begin  to  talk  of  politics,  or  litera¬ 
ture,  or  religion,  or  pleasure,  or  “  so¬ 
ciety,”  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  world.  When  personal  government 
by  the  sovereign  was  a  recognised  prin¬ 
ciple  in  politics  ;  when  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Johnson  was  universally  accepted 
in  literature  ;  when  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  so  supremely  popular  that  the 
clergy  could  afford  to  take  their  ease  and 
live  pretty  much  like  laymen  ;  when  the 
“  quality”  still  frequented  Vauxhall  and 
Ranelagh  ;  when  ladies  of  title  gave  con¬ 
vivial  suppers,  and  were  exposed  to  the 
same  kind  of  attentions  from  their  ine¬ 
briated  guests  as  Marlow  pays  to  Miss 
Hardcastle — it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
in  many  other  respects  life  was  pretty 
much  the  same  as  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  reign.  The  immense  re¬ 
moteness  of  such  scenes  and  such  ideas 
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from  our  own  experience  was  combined 
with  the  nearness  of  the  two  periods  to 
each  other  in  point  of  time  ;  so  much  so 
that  opinions  and  practice  as  unfamiliar 
to  ourselves  as  those  of  a  Strafford  or  a 
Rochester,  were  a  matter  of  course  with 
men  whom  we  seem  to  know  as  well 
as  our  grandfathers — forms  a  contrast 
which  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel. 

Till  recent  years  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  a  bad  name  among  us.  The 
I,ake  school  had  raised  a  prejudice 
against  its  literature.  Reformers  of 
every  shade  heaped  abuse  upon  its  poli¬ 
tics.  Moralists  condemned  its  vices. 
The  High  Churchman  of  1833  blot¬ 
ted  it  from  his  calendar.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  voted  an  unspiritual,  “unideal,” 
and  materialistic  age  ;  when  men  had 
lost  their  hold  on  great  principles, 
when  faith  had  given  way  to  sense,  and 
theology  to  evidences.  It  was  an  age  of 
coarse  enjoyments,  of  beef  and  pudding, 
and  port,  and  punch,  and  beer.  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  remarked  how  fat  people 
were  in  the  eighteenth  century.  And  it 
is  quite  true  that  in  any  family  portrait 
gallery  one  may  trace  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  faces  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  faces  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
But  it  was  forgotten  that  the  eighteenth 
century,  if  not  an  age  of  great  thoughts, 
was  pre-eminently  an  age  of  great  deeds. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  constitutional 
government  was  established,  and  the 
British  Empire  was  created.  Political 
eloquence  then  reached  its  highest  pitch; 
and  there  breathes  through  the  language 
of  British  statesmen,  in  their  intercourse 
with  foreign  States,  that  “  calm  pride,” 
as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  so  well  ob¬ 
served,  which  is  peculiar  to  an  age  of 
aristocracy. 

Mr.  Thackeray,  we  think,  was  the  first 
English  man  of  letters  who  recognised 
the  rich  materials  which  the  eighteenth 
century  afforded  for  literary  treatment. 
And  in  the  Virginians  and  Esmonde,  in 
the  Humorists  and  the  Four  Georges,  he 
has  shown  what  good  use  he  could  make 
of  them.  Since  then,  George  Eliot  has 
given  us  pictures  of  provincial  and  rural 
life,  which  though  they  lie  quite  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  and  partly  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  one,  are  no 
doubt  faithful  representations  of  our 
country  towns  and  villages  any  time 
during  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 


Mr.  Froude,  in  his  Short  Essays  on 
Great  Subjects,  has  two  or  three  very 
striking  papers  on  the  condition  of  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  same  period,  in  which  he 
claims  for  'it  the  superiority  over  our¬ 
selves  in  many  respects  in  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  down  up¬ 
on  it  from  an  infinite  height  of  self-com¬ 
placency.  Still  more  lately  Mr.  Lecky 
and  others  have  given  us  works  of  great 
learning  and  ability  on  the  same  subject ; 
so  that  public  interest  in  the  eighteenth 
century  is  now  thoroughly  awakened, 
and  we  begin  to  see,  with  more  clear¬ 
ness  than  before,  what  were  its  leading 
characteristics,  and  to  appreciate  the 
wheat  among  the  tares,  of  which  last, 
no  doubt,  it  yielded  an  abundant  crop. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  eighteenth 
century,  one  of  the  first  things  which 
strikes  us  is  the  air  of  repose  which 
breathes  over  it.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
land  of  the  lotus-eaters,  “  in  which  it 
seemed  always  afternoon.”  And  this, 
too,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  rebellion, 
or  a  serious  riot,  which  would  startle  us 
out  of  our  propriety  at  the  present  day. 
But  the  eighteenth  century  took  things 
very  easily.  George  the  Second  was 
rather  frightened  in  1745  ;  a  few  Lon¬ 
doners  left  the  city  ;  and  a  few  people 
in  the  country.  Lord  Eldon’s  mother 
among  the  number,  got  out  of  the  direct 
line  of  the  armies.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  irruption  of  the  Highlanders  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  with  great  in¬ 
difference.  And  it  is  wonderful  how 
shortly  aM  record  of  it  was  forgotten. 
There  are  probably  fewer  local  traditions 
of  Prince  Charles’s  advance  into  Eng¬ 
land  than  of  any  event  in  history  of 
equal  magnitude  and  interest.  The  fact 
is,  nobody  cared.  It  was  an  age  in 
which  nobody  cared  very  much.  And 
when  the  Highlanders  retreated  the 
wave  closed  over  them,  and  left  hardly  a 
trace  behind.  The  British  public,  again 
reminding  us  of  the  lotus-eaters,  were 
in  no  mind  to  be  startled  out  of  their 
pleasant  doze.  They  had  had  enough  of 
action  and  of  motion  ;  they  had  gone 
through  two  revolutions,  a  religious  and 
a  civil  one.  There  had  been  burning, 
and  fighting,  and  exile,  and  confisca¬ 
tion,  on  and  off,  for  two  centuries. 
They  had  grown  weary  of  these  troubles, 
and  of  the  principles  by  which  they  had 
been  caused.  They  would  fight  no  more 
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for  an  idea  ;  of  that  they  were  quite  cer¬ 
tain.  And  though,  when  a  Spaniard  or 
a  Frenchman  became  troublesome,  John 
Bull  flared  up  for  a  moment  to  chastise 
him,  he  soon  sank  back  again  into  his 
accustomed  indolence,  basking  in  the 
sunshine  of  domestic  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity,  and  venerating  the  institutions  of 
the  country  as  they  enabled  him  to  do 
so.  It  is  the  life  of  “Old  Leisure,” 
that  inimitable  portrait  drawn  by  one  of 
the  greatest  literary  artists  which  the 
fair  sex  has  produced  in  this  country, 
which  greets  us  everywhere  in  that  happy 
time  —  npiv  tXdeir  vtds  Axatcor 
— before  the  French  Revolution  had 
made  all  the  world  eat  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  had 
brought  death  and  democracy  into  the 
societies  of  Europe. 

In  spite  of  the  one  great  question 
which  must  still  have  kept  the  minds 
of  {K)liticians  unsettled  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  repose 
of  which  we  speak  extended  itself  to  the 
world  of  politics.  Till  we  look  more 
closely  into  the  matter,  we  are  puzzled 
to  know  what  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
could  have  found  to  talk  about  during 
the  reign  of  the  first  two  Georges. 
What,  however,  really  gave  life  and 
meaning  to  the  Parliamentary  opposition 
of  those  days,  was  that  old  antagonism 
between  land  and  trade  which  was  the 
growth  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  which 
the  ridiculous  side  is  shown  us  in  Addi¬ 
son’s  Freeholder y  and  the  more  reason¬ 
able  one  in  Shelburne’s  Autobiography. 
The  complaint  was  that  by  leaning  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  trading  class,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  created  an  artificial  interest, 
through  which  they  were  enabled  to 
override  the  natural  interests  of  the 
country,  and  to  defy  the  majority  of  the 
nation.  Enough  of  feudalism  still  sur¬ 
vived  to  make  it  generally  believed  that 
the  landowners  under  the  sovereign  were 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  people.  And 
it  is  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence  of 
this  ancient  principle,  with  the  new  po¬ 
litical  ideas  then  beginning  to  assert  them¬ 
selves,  which  is  the  key  to  much  of  the 
Parliamentary  history  of  the  period. 
The  country  gentlemen,  then  the  really 
independent  party,  had  a  second  griev¬ 
ance  also.  They  held  that  the  new  Par¬ 
liamentary  system  was  not  constitutional. 
Lord  Shelburne,  who,  for  the  age  in 


which  he  lived,  was  what  we  should  now 
call  an  advanced  Liberal,  constantly 
speaks  of  this  system  as  a  sham.  The 
monarchy  was  only  a  convenient  cloak 
for  the  real  supremacy  of  a  faction,  and 
the  dictatorship  of  a  single  minister. 
This,  the  country  gentlemen  contended, 
was  not  what  they  meant  when  they  ac¬ 
cepted  the  new  dynasty.  Non  here  in 
foedera  veni,  said  the  Tory  party.  They 
were  all  staunchly  monarchical,  and  they 
were  now  palmed  off  with  a  counterfeit. 
It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
the  present  article  to  discuss  the  reason¬ 
ableness  or  unreasonableness  of  these 
complaints.  We  are  trying  only  to  real¬ 
ise  as  closely  as  possible  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  life  of  the  period,  and  what  it  was 
that  gave  reality  and  meaning  to  that 
Tory  opposition,  so  much  talked  of  and 
so  little  understood,  which  was  led  by 
Wyndham  and  inspired  by  Bolingbroke. 
We  know  better  since  the  publication  of 
Lord  Shelburne’s  life  what  Sir  William 
talked  about  to  the  Somersetshire  squires 
when  he  assembled  them  round  his  table 
at  Orchard  Wyndham,  or  drank  a  glass 
of  punch  with  them  at  the  neighboring 
bowling-green.  “  During  the  first  twen¬ 
ty  years  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  there 
were  three  parties  :  first,  the  old  Whigs, 
who  entirely  composed  the  administra¬ 
tion  ;  secondly,  the  discontented  Whip, 
who,  one  after  another,  quarrelled  with 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  the  main  body  ; 
thirdly,  the  Tories,  to  whose  character 
and  principles  sufficient  justice  has  not 
been  done,  owing  to  the  never-ceasing 
outcry  of  ministers  in  confounding  them 
with  the  Jacobites  ;  but,  in  fact,  they 
were  the  landed  interest  of  England, 
who  desired  to  see  an  honorable,  digni¬ 
fied  government,  conducted  with  order 
and  due  economy  and  due  subordina¬ 
tion,  in  opposition  to  the  Whigs,  who 
courted  the  mob  in  the  first  instance, 
and  in  the  next  the  commercial  interest.” 

These,  then,  were  the  real  principles 
of  opposition.  The  Whigs  had  exalted 
the  trading  interest  at  the  expense  of  the 
land,  and,  by  setting  up  a  sham  mon¬ 
archy  instead  of  a  real  one,  had  violated 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  But,  on 
the  whole,  it  was  an  age  of  repiose.  Min¬ 
isters  had  to  undergo  an  annual  baiting 
on  the  Germanising  policy  of  the  Court 
and  on  the  increase  of  the  national  debt, 
the  bugbear  which  afflicted  our  ancestors 
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with  a  perpetual  panic.  But  the  outside 
political  world  was  stirred  hardly  by  a 
single  ripple.  Of  legal  or  constitutional 
changes  no  serious  sound  was  ever  heard. 
When  Walpole  was  asked  by  the  Dissen¬ 
ters  when  the  time  would  arrive  for  re¬ 
moving  their  disabilities,  he  answered — 
“  Never.”  Now  and  then  there  was  a 
murmur  of  Triennial  Parliaments,  and  a 
whisper  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  But 
the  aversion  of  the  people  to  any  further 
changes  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  permit 
of  either  question  being  seriously  enter¬ 
tained,  and  established  institutions  slum¬ 
bered  on  in  absolute  security.  In  spite 
of  the  parvenu  trade,  the  peerage  and 
the  gentry  were  still  the  real  governing 
powers  in  the  country,  and  their  suprem¬ 
acy  was  cheerfully  accepted  as  one  of  the 
eternal  laws  of  nature.  Mr.  Lecky,  in 
a  very  fine  passage,  sums  up  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  aristocratic 
government,  deciding  in  its  favor  by 
several  lengths — if  I  may  use  such  an  ex¬ 
pression.  By  the  aristocracy,  however, 
he  seems  to  mean  principally  the  no¬ 
bility  ;  and  he  is  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  oligarchical  arrangements  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  against  which  the 
country  party  protested  so  long  and  so 
loudly,  were  a  decided  benefit  to  the  na¬ 
tion.  He  thinks  that,  as  far  as  they  still 
exist,  they  are  so  still.  But  this  is  a 
political  speculation  upon  which  I  am 
precluded  from  entering. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Church,  we  find  her 
still  regarded  by  ninety-nine-hundredths 
of  the  ])eople  as  our  great  bulwark 
against  Popery  ;  and  her  external  repose 
during  this  long  period  of  time  was  even 
still  more  unruffled  than  the  repose  of  the 
political  world.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  supposed  that  the  apparent  torpor  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  inconsistent 
with  practical  religion.  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe,  as  Mr.  Froude  points  out,  found 
daily  service  in  the  I..ondon  churches  as 
easily  as  she  could  now  ;  and  Cowper 
found  the  same  at  Huntingdon  in  1765. 
This  was  not  the  case  in  rural  parishes, 
it  is  true  ;  but  George  Eliot  testifies  to 
the  truly  religious  spirit  of  the  English 
farmers  and  peasantry  seventy  and  eighty 
years  ago  :  and  what  they  were  then  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  them  to  have 
been  seventy  and  eighty  years  before. 
They  had  that  kind  of  religiousness  which 
springs  from  absolute  belief  in  the  doc¬ 


trines  of  religion — and  when  it  is  said 
that  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  an 
age  of  faith,  the  statement  can  only  be 
received  with  considerable  reservation, 
and  in  reference  to  a  sphere  of  thought 
far  removed  above  the  level  even  of  the 
middle  classes.  Controversial  theolo¬ 
gians  admitted  that  no  doctrine  could  be 
authorised  by  faith  which  was  not  ac¬ 
cepted  by  reason.  But  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  knew  nothing  of  such 
theories. 

"To  the  masses  of  the  English  peo¬ 
ple,”  says  Mr.  Froude,  "  to  the  parish¬ 
ioners  who  gathered  on  Sunday  into  the 
churches,  whose  ideas  were  confined  to 
the  round  of  their  common  occupations, 
who  never  left  their  own  neighborhood, 
never  saw  a  newspaper  or  read  a  book 
but  the  Bible  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
the  main  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  were 
as  indisputably  true  as  the  elementary 
laws  of  the  universe.  That  Christ  had 
risen  from  the  dead  was  as  true  as  that 
the  sun  had  risen  that  morning.  That 
they  would  themselves  rise  was  as  cer¬ 
tain  as  that  they  would  die,  and  as  posi¬ 
tively  would  one  day  be  called  to  judg¬ 
ment  for  the  good  or  ill  they  had  done 
in  life.” 

And  as  was  their  religious,  so  was 
their  moral  repose.  No  troublesome 
doubts,  no  distracting  newspap>ers,  found 
their  way  into  those  peaceful  villages, 
where  parson  and  squire,  farmer  and 
laborer,  made  up  a  little  community  by 
themselves,  self-contained,  self-govern¬ 
ed,  satisfied  with  themselves  and  with 
each  other,  and  knowing  nothing  and 
caring  nothing  for  the  great  world  out¬ 
side.  The  natural  and  “  underived”  au¬ 
thority  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  was  as 
unquestioned  as  the  law  which  they  ad¬ 
ministered,  or  the  doctrines  which  they 
preached.  One  generation  succeeded  to 
another,  but  life  continued  just  the  same. 
The  old  man  saw  in  his  age  the  things 
which  he  had  seen  in  his  youth.  That 
longing  for  confirmed  tranquillity  which 
Wordsworth  speaks  of  as  one  of  the 
strongest  instincts  of  our  nature,  might 
then  be  satisfied.  At  the  present  day 
we  never  know  how  soon  any  of  our  old 
landmarks,  be  they  customs,  institutions, 
beliefs,  or  even  the  mere  features  of  na¬ 
ture,  may  be  ruthlessly  demolished.  We 
scarcely  dare  allow  our  affections  to  go 
out  from  us  to  twine  themselves  round 
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any  external  object,  for  fear  it  should  be 
suddenly  tom  up.  To  be  afraid  to  love 
anything,  for  fear  we  should  be  obliged 
to  mourn  for  it,  is  one  form  of  human 
unhappiness  for  which  heavy  comi>ensa- 
tion  of  some  kind  is  due  to  us  at  the 
hands  of  progress.  The  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  little  progress  ;  but  then  it  had 
little  worry,  and  no  doubt.  The  most 
ardent  Ritualist  nowadays,  says  the  es¬ 
sayist  already  quoted,  feels  that  the 
ground  is  hollow  under  him.  The  most 
ardent  Conservative  knows  that  institu¬ 
tions  are  everywhere  on  their  trial,  that 
authority  is  everywhere  disputed,  that 
subordination  is  everywhere  derided. 
But  to  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  centur>' 
none  of  these  disquieting  elements  pre¬ 
sented,  themselves.  Everything  around 
them  spoke  of  permanence,  stability,  and 
security  ;  institutions  were  regarded  as 
facts  about  which  it  was  ridiculous  to 
argue.  It  was  not  supposed  possible 
that  we  could  do  without  the  Church  and 
the  Monarchy.  There  was  a  reality  and 
solidity  about  men’s  convictions  in  those 
days  which  must  have  been  a  great 
source  of  moral  and  intellectual  comfort. 
Happy  they  who  lived  in  the  praescien- 
tific  age  !  Happy  Old  Leisure,  saunter¬ 
ing  by  his  garden  wall,  and  picking  the 
leaves  off  the  ,^apricots  !  Happy  old 
vicar,  smoking  his  pipe  in  peace,  un¬ 
vexed  of  Darwins  and  Colensos,  scratch¬ 
ing  the  head  of  his  faithful  old  brown 
setter,  with  his  old  ^single-barrelled  flint- 
and-steel  in  the  comer  by  his  side  ! 

A  good  many  words  and  phrases  which 
were  once  held  in  high  honor  in  the 
country  have  been  turned  into  ridicule 
by  the  choicer  religious  spirits  of  our 
own  time.  Among  these  "  the  sober 
piety”  of  our  ancestors  has  come  in  for 
its  full  share  of  laughter,  and  has  been 
associated  in  people’s  minds  with  square, 
high-backed  pews,  fiddles  and  bassoons 
in  the  gallery,  nasal  responses  pronounc¬ 
ed  by  the  clerk  alone,  and  a  good  deal 
of  sleeping  during  the  sermon.  Yet  it  is 
doubtful  if  more  .«olid  fruits  were  not 
borne  by  this  uninteresting  tree  than  are 
product  either  by  the  fervor  of  Ritual¬ 
ism  or  the  inspirations  of  "  Humanity.” 
Whether  it  is  a  fact  or  not  that  English 
work,  for  instance,  has  fallen  off  since 
the  eighteenth  century  in  thoroughness 
and  honesty  1  do  not  undertake  to  say  ; 
but  the  affirmative  has  been  widely  main¬ 


tained,  without,  as  far  as  I  know,  pro¬ 
voking  any  serious  contradiction,  and  has 
been  acknowledged  with  regret  by  some 
of  the  warmest  friends  and  admirers  of 
the  working  classes.  The  evil,  however, 
if  it  really  exist,  is  not  confined  to  them. 
Small  traders  of  every  description  are 
charged  with  selling  and  constructing 
articles  which  are  not  what  they  repre¬ 
sent  them  to  be  ;  and  that  old  English 
pride  in  a  good  piece  of  honest  work 
which  was  once  so  general  is  said  to  be 
growing  rarer  and  rarer.  If  so,  I  can¬ 
not  imagine  anything  more  calculated  to 
make  us  doubtful  of  the  superior  religious 
earnestness  of  the  present  day.  At  all 
events,  without  proceeding  any  further 
with  this  comptarison,  I  shall  certainly 
claim  for  the  eighteenth  century  its  own 
fair  share  of  earnestness  both  in  religion 
and  the  duties  of  daily  life. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  some 
other  qualities  which  the  general  consent 
of  mankind  has  till  quite  recent  times 
esteemed  highly  beneficial  to  society,  the 
eighteenth  century  was  more  largely  en¬ 
dowed  than  its  successor — I  mean  respect 
for  law  and  constituted  authority  as 
such,  and  that  kind  of  rational  self- 
knowledge  which  recognises  the  facts  of 
human  nature,  and  not  only  sees  noth¬ 
ing  degrading  in  subordination,  but  ac¬ 
cepts  it  as  the  one  essential  principle  of  all 
{>ermanent  political  communities.  This, 
too,  is  earnestness  of  its  kind — a  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  be  turned  away  from 
facing  realities  by  any  flattering  or  sen¬ 
timental  theories  which  rest  on  no  visible 
foundation.  I  hope  1  shall  not  be  so  far 
misunderstood  as  to  be  supposed  to  deny 
that  there  is  any  other  kind  of  earnest¬ 
ness.  There  is  the  earnestness  of  in¬ 
quiry  and  curiosity — the  earnestness 
which  seeks  the  law  within  the  law.  But 
there  is  also  the  earnestness  which  comes 
of  a  simple  desire  to  perform  our  allotted 
duties  under  the  system  of  things  which 
we  find  to  be  in  existence,  and  asks  for  • 
no  higher  satisfaction  than  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  having  been  successful.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  of  this  kind  of  ear¬ 
nestness  there  was  rather  more  in  the  last 
century  than  there  is  in  the  present. 
The  motto  of  Englishmen  then  was  Spar- 
tarn  nactus  es,  hanc  orna.  And  it  was,  I 
think,  the  mixture  of  this  simple  sense 
of  duty  with  the  coarser  moral  fibre  of 
the  period  which  produced  such  men  as 
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Clive  and  Hastings  and  many  of  our 
great  Indian  and  colonial  administrators 
with  whom  their  duty  to  their  country 
was  an  all-sufhcient  motive  of  action 
and  ample  warrant  for  the  means  they 
might  adopt  in  the  discharge  of  it. 

The  coarseness  of  private  manners  was 
only  one  form  of  the  general  license 
which  was  the  inevitable  product  of  the 
Revolution.  It  was  not  till  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century  that  society  began  to 
recover  from  the  moral  shock  occasioned 
by  the  rupture  of  old  ties,  the  rejection 
of  old  sanctions,  and  the  extinction  of 
an  old  faith  which  followed  that  event. 
The  ideal,  romantic,  or  imaginative  ele¬ 
ment — call  it  what  you  will — had  been 
crushed  out  of  Church  and  State  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  re¬ 
modelling  of  our  religious  institutions  on 
a  rational  basis.  The  inevitable  result 
was  an  influx  among  the  upper  classes 
of  both  political  and  religious  indiffer¬ 
ence,  which,  where  it  did  not  end  in  ab¬ 
solute  scepticism,  was  wholly  ineffectual 
against  the  temptations  of  the  world 
and  the  flesh.  The  influence,  in  a  word, 
of  the  English  Revolution  upon  English 
morals  was  the  influence  of  all  revolu¬ 
tions  upon  all  morals  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.  Political  infidelity  is  their  first 
fruit,  and  social  license  their  second. 
The  effect  in  England  was  visible  of 
course  long  before  the  final  act  of  that 
great  drama.  But  with  that  period  we 
are  not  concerned.  A  change  began  to 
show  itself  after  the  middle  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  We  hear  no  more  of  such  doings 
as  went  on  with  Queen  Caroline’s  maids 
of  honor  ;  of  such  letters  as  may  be 
found  in  the  correspondence  of  I.ady 
Suffolk.  Political  corruption  began  to 
wane,  and,  after  one  fresh  outburst  un¬ 
der  Fox  and  Newcastle  at  the  beginning 
of  George  the  Third’s  reign,  subsided 
for  ever.  Literature  became  purer,  and 
Tom  Jones,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  and  Pere¬ 
grine  Pickle  gradually  became  impossi¬ 
bilities.  Mr.  Lecky  has  noticed,  in  a 
very  interesting  passage,  the  concurrent 
influence  of  Wesley  and  Lord  Chatham 
in  this  purification  of  the  atmosphere. 
To  these  names  may  be  added  those 
of  Johnson  and  Cowper.  Chatham  in 
politics,  Wesley  in  religion,  and  Johnson 
and  Cowper  in  literature,  were  working 
for  the  same  end.  Chatham  infused  a 
wholly  new  tone  into  the  language  of 


public  men.  Wesley  recalled  society  to 
some  small  consideration  for  its  eternal 
welfare  ;  and  Johnson  showed  how  a 
man  of  infinite  humor,  robust  common 
sense,  and  of  a  strong  animal  nature, 
could  be  at  the  same  time  “  the  great 
moralist,”  the  enthusiastic  High  Church¬ 
man,  and  the  conscientious  Christian. 
The  influence  of  Cowper  is  to  be  traced 
rather  in  our  literature  than  in  our  man¬ 
ners  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
down  even  to  the  French  Revolution, 
manners,  in  spite  of  Wesley,  and  in  spite 
of  Johnson,  retained  much  of  their  origi¬ 
nal  laxity.  That  awful  sobered 

them  in  a  moment.  The  aris¬ 

tocracy  began  to  be  afraid  of  opinion  ; 
and  Charles  Fox  dated  the  downfall  of 
good-fellowship,  and  of  really  good  con¬ 
versation,  which  to  be  good  must  be  fear¬ 
less,  from  the  same  epoch.  So  late,  how¬ 
ever,  as  1787,  we  find  plenty  of  evidence 
that  “  society”  had  not  lost  its  spirits. 
In  March  1787  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  writes 
to  his  wife  as  follows  : — ”  From  the 
Opera  I  went  to  Mrs.  Crewe’s  (to  sup- 
pier),  where  there  was  a  large  party  and 
pleasant  people  among  them — for  ex¬ 
ample,  Tom  Pelham,  Mundy,Mrs.  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Lady  Palmerston,  &c.,  &c.;  be¬ 
sides  all  which  were  three  young  men  so 
drunk  as  to  puzzle  the  whole  assembly. 
1  hey  were  Orlando  Bridgeman,  Charles 
Greville,  and  a  Mr.  Gifford,  who  is  late¬ 
ly  come  to  a  good  estate  of  about  5,000/. 
a  year,  the  whole  of  which  he  is  in  the 
act  of  spending  in  one  or  two  years  at 
most — and  this  without  a  grain  of  sense, 
without  any  fun  to  himself  or  entertain¬ 
ment  to  others.  He  never  uttered  a 
word,  though  as  drunk  as  the  other  two, 
who  were  both  riotous,  and  began  at 
last  to  talk  so  plain  that  Lady  Francis 
and  Lady  Palmerston  fled  from  their 
side-table  to  ours,  and  Mrs.  Sheridan 
would  have  followed  them,  but  did  not 
make  her  escape  till  her  arms  were  black 
and  blue,  and  her  apron  tom  off.” 

And  again,  two  months  afterwards  : — 
”  I  was  last  night  at  the  masquerade  at 
Vauxhall  with  the  Palmerstons,  the  Cul- 
verdens.  Miss  Burney,  Windham,  Pel¬ 
ham,  &c.  I  went  in  despair,  as  I  always 
do  on  such  services  ;  but  it  answered 
vastly  well,  and  I  was  more  amused  than 
usual  at  such  places.  The  buildings  and 
decorations  were  really  fine  and  well  de¬ 
signed.  No  heat  nor  much  cold  ;  a 
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great  many  people,  but  no  crowd  on  ac* 
count  of  the  ground.  A  good  supper, 
and  a  blackguardish  company,  with  a 
dash  of  good  company,  and  no  riot  while 
we  stayed,  which  was  past  three  o’clock  ; 
but  the  Vauxhall  squeak  was  just  heard, 
and  people  were  becoming  very  tender 
and  very  quarrelsome.” 

And  in  fact  the  extent  to  which  society 
in  those  days  lived  out  of  doors  and  in 
public  must  have  been  a  constant  temp¬ 
tation  to  intrigue.  Its  masquerades,  its 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  its  Mrs.  Comely’s, 
afforded  every  facility  for  assignations 
and  adventures  of  every  kind  ;  and,  if 
we  may  credit  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine, 
were  sometimes  made  use  of  for  the  per¬ 
petration  of  criminal  outrages.  The 
miscellaneous  character  of  the  company, 
moreover,  was  anything  but  favorable  to 
innocence  ;  nuns  from  Drury  I..ane,  and 
milkmaids  from  St.  James’s  Square,  mix¬ 
ing  together  with  p)erfect  freedom  and 
equality.  A  further  illustration  of  the 
laxity  of  tone  at  all  events,  which  still 
prevailed  in  good  society,  may  be  seen 
in  a  letter  (written  by  Miss  North  to  a 
female  friend,  and  published  in  the 
Auckland  memoirs,  in  which  she  regales 
her  with  the  latest  piece  of  scandal  in  a 
style  as  piquant  as  it  is  surprising. 

One  of  the  greatest  social  nuisances  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  the  men  ser¬ 
vants.  We  all  know  the  figure  they  make 
in  the  plays  of  that  period  ;  the  impu¬ 
dent  blackguards  whom  any  gentleman 
at  the  present  day  would  kick  downstairs 
before  they  had  been  five  minutes  in  his 
company.  These  are  doubtless  exaggera¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  in  the  fash¬ 
ionable  world  at  that  time,  a  servant  was 
under  little  more  obligation  to  be  civil 
to  his  master,  than  a  cabman  is  now  to 
be  civil  to  his  fare.  He  lived  by  soci¬ 
ety,  more  than  by  any  individual  member 
of  it.  His  real  wages  were  the  vails 
which  were  paid  him  by  his  master’s 
friends  ;  and  a  place  was  then  good  or 
bad,  not  according  (to  the  character  of 
the  employer,  the  amount  of  work  which 
he  required,  or  the  money  remuneration 
which  he  paid,  but  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  and  quality  of  |his  company.  This 
system  naturally  led  to  servants  being 
kept  in  great  numbers.  In  the  Constant 
Couple  we  find  a  widow  lady  and  her 
daughter,  of  good  position,  but  not  par¬ 
ticularly  rich,  with  four  footmen  in  the 


house.  They  formed  'a  society  of  their 
own,  with  their  own  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges,  and  could  be  as  troublesome  on 
occasion  as  the  ’prentices  of  London 
were  a  century  before.  They  had  the 
right  of  free  admission  to  the  upper  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  theatre.  And  when  their 
riotous  behavior  made  it  necessary  to  ex¬ 
pel  them,  in  the  year  1737,  it  was  not 
done  till  five-and-twenty  persons  had 
been  seriously  injured.  As  they  lived 
principally  on  board  wages,  they  had 
their  own  clubs  and  taverns,  as  indeed 
they  have  now,  where  they  swore,  drank, 
and  gambled  like  their  betters.  Of  the 
grievous  burden  which  the  system  of 
vails  entailed  upon  the  poorer  class  of 
visitors,  when  money  was  worth  nearly 
double  what  it  is  now,  innumerable  an¬ 
ecdotes  remain.  Of  these  the  most 
amusing  is  of  Steele  and  Bishop  Hoadly 
visiting  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when, 
on  taking  their  departure  through  lines 
of  rich  liveries,  Steele  found  he  had  not 
got  money  enough  for  the  whole  number, 
and  made  the  servants  a  speech  instead, 
complimenting  them  on  their  critical 
powers,  and  inviting  them  all  gratis  to 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  to  whatever  play 
they  might  choose  to  bespeak.  The 
worst  of  it  was,  that  guests  were  expected 
to  fee  all  the  servants  in  the  house,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  and  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  has  preserved  a  table  of  vails  kept 
by  one  of  the  Burrell  family,  in  which 
the  gardeners,  under-gardeners,  under¬ 
cook,  errand-boy,  and  nurse  figure  with 
the  chief  domestics.  The  nuisance, 
however,  was  very  tenacious  of  life,  an«l 
is  not  dead  yet.  In  fact,  among  one 
class  of  country  servants,  namely  game- 
keepers,  it  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  abated. 

Before  quitting  London  for  the  country, 
as  the  Londoners  themselves  always  did 
in  the  month  of  May,  I  may  glance 
briefly  at  the  literature  of  the  age  of 
which  London  was  the  centre.  We  all 
know  Macaulay’s  picture  of  the  degrad¬ 
ed  condition  of  literature  between  the 
disappearance  of  the  patron  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  reading  public,  a  period  of 
time  which  may  be  said  to  extend  from 
about  1 720  to  1780.  De  Quincey,  while 
denying  that  men  of  letters  were  worse 
off  pecuniarily  during  this  i)eriod  than 
either  before  or  since,  declares  that  it 
was  then  that  literature,  “  from  being  the 
noblest  of  professions,  became  a  trade.  ’  ’ 
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He  attributes  the  change  to  "  expanding 
politics,  expanding  partisanship,  and  ex¬ 
panding  journalism,  which  called  into 
the  field  of  literature  an  inferior  class  of 
laborers.”  This  remark  seems  much  too 
sweeping  ;  and  a  better  account  is  to  be 
found  in  I)e  Quincey’s  own  remarks  on 
the  influence  of  novels  upon  literature. 
Politics  and  journalism  have  no  doubt  a 
tendency  to  debase  literature,  because, 
by  using  it  as  an  instrument,  they  are 
compelled  to  recognise  mediocrity. 
When  political  writing  becomes  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  society,  like  medicine 
or  law,  we  must  take  what  we  can  get ; 
the  very  best,  if  possible  ;  if  not,  what 
is  possible.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  political  writing  there  is  always  scope 
for  the  very  highest  literary  ability.  In 
this  country  alone,  take  Swift,  Boling- 
broke,  Chesterfield,  Burke,  and  Junius, 
and  consider  what  standards  of  political 
and  periodical  writing  they  have  estab¬ 
lished,  and  we  shall  hardly  say  that  the 
influence  upon  literature  of  “  an  expand¬ 
ing  partisanship  and  expanding  politics” 
has  been  wholly  bad.  With  novels  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  Journalism,  if  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  dignity  of  literature,  is  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  cultivation  of  style.  Of 
fiction,  on  the  other  hand,  if  worthier  to 
be  called  a  fine  art,  the  tendency  is 
rather  to  neglect  form.  And,  what  is 
more,  the  popularity  of  fiction  causes  it 
to  be  chosen  as  a  medium  for  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  theories,  which  cannot  fail  to 
suffer  in  a  literary  sense  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere  with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
though  a  larger  number  of  readers  may 
at  the  moment  be  secured  for  them.  In 
the  political  and  the  religious  novel  of 
the  present  day,  we  see  the  system  in 
operation.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that  the 
political  principles  recommended  to  us 
in  Coningsby  and  Sybil  could  have  been 
far  more  effectively  presented  in  another 
shape  ?  It  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
author’s  purpose  to  secure  for  these 
theories  as  wide  a  circulation  as  possi¬ 
ble  ;  and  he  very  wisely,  therefore,  sac¬ 
rificed  literary  effect  to  the  attainment  of 
a  higher  object.  But  that  it  was  a  sac¬ 
rifice  I  shall  always  continue  to  think. 
To  mix  love,  and  pleasure,  and  racing, 
and  hunting  with  a  fine  political  disserta¬ 
tion,  is  like  putting  sugar  into  dry  sher¬ 
ry.  More  people  will  like  it.  But  the 
wine  is  ruined. 


Now  in  the  eighteenth  century  this  sys-  j 

tern  was  unknown  ;  Essay  kept  herself 
to  herself.  And  nobody  can  regret  that 
we  did  not  have  the  Thoughts  on  the 
French  Revolution^  or  the  Letter  to  a  \ 

Noble  Lord^  in  the  form  of  a  three-vol-  j 

ume  novel.  The  humor,  the  wit,  and  | 

the  singular  dramatic  power  displayed 
in  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  novels,  make  it  | 

difficult  to  wish  that  they  had  been  any-  . 
thing  but  what  they  are  ;  but,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  principle,  controversy  and  fiction 
are  not  well  suited  to  each  other.  The 
comparative  effect  upon  literature  of 
novels  and  newspapers  would  make  an 
excelient  subject  for  a  special  essay  ; 
but  I  cannot  carry  the  subject  any  fur-  i 

ther  at  present,  except  to  add  that  as  the 
expansion  of  fiction  has  been  more  mis¬ 
chievous  to  style  than  the  expansion  of 
journalism,  literary  style  in  consequence 
is  one  of  the  accomplishments  in  which 
the  last  century  was  superior  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  one.  Lord  Macaulay,  I  suppose,  is  ' 

our  great  master  of  style  ;  but  then  in 
Lord  Macaulay’s  style  the  influence  of 
journalism  is  conspicuous.  It  is  the 
style  of  Dr.  Johnson  taken  down  from 
its  pedestal  and  adapted  to  everyday 
life — to  the  time  and  the  comprehension 
of  cursory  and  hurried  readers.  In  the 
face  of  such  a  master,  it  would  be  wrong 
indeed  to  say  that  style  is  not  studied  at 
the  present  day.  Macaulay,  in  fact,  has 
founded  a  school.  He  has  done  for 
prose  what  Pope  did  in  the  last  century 
for  verse  ;  and  what  he  himself  says  of 
Pope’s  imitators,  might  be  applied  ver¬ 
batim  to  his  own.  Nor  is  Lord  Mac¬ 
aulay,  of  course,  the  only  English  writer 
of  the  nineteenth  century  who  has  culti¬ 
vated  style  as  Johnson  and  as  Burke  cul¬ 
tivated  it :  what  is  meant  is,  that  it  is  no 
longer  universally  regarded  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  literature  which  no  man  can 
neglect  who  aspires  to  literary  fame. 

It  is  considered  sufficient  at  the  present 
day  that  an  author  should  say  what  he 
has  to  say  in  an  easy  and  perspicuous 
manner,  without  giving  himself  any 
trouble  to  choose  the  most  felicitous 
expressions,  to  place  each  word  where 
it  will  have  the  most  weight,  or  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  order  of  thought  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  his  sentences.  Now,  if  the 
eighteenth-century  men  did  not  always 
do  this,  they  at  least  acknowledged  the 
obligation  ;  and  the  whole  prose  litera- 
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ture  of  the  century  bears  the  impress  of 
this  recognition.  You  can  hardly  take 
up  a  book  or  an  essay  written  by  a  man 
of  any  note  during  this  period,  without 
seeing  that  its  composition  has  been 
carefully  attended  to.  This  was  that 
“elegance”  of  which,  in  eighteenth- 
century  criticism,  vfc  hear  so  much,  but 
which  nowadays  has  fallen  into  such 
utter  disrepute,  that  to  call  a  man  an 
elegant  writer  is  almost  equivalent  to 
laughing  at  him. 

Nor  can  I  help  thinking,  I  confess,  in 
spite  of  Macaulay  and  De  Quincey,  that 
literature,  if  not  literary  men,  was  held 
in  higher  esteem  in  the  last  century  than 
it  is  in  the  present  one.  Has  there  been 
any  one  in  this  century  who  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  same  position  in  English  soci¬ 
ety  as  first  Pope,  and  afterwards  Dr. 
Johnson,  occupied  in  the  society  of 
that  ?  It  was  not  merely  Pope  the  poet, 
or  Johnson  the  moralist,  to  whom  the 
honor  was  paid  ;  it  was  paid  to  each  as 
the  acknowledged  chief  and  representa¬ 
tive  of  English  literature.  Whether 
what  some  people  call  mere  literature, 
and  others  pure  literature,  is  considered 
worthy  of  any  such  homage  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  is  at  least  a  very  doubtful  point. 

The  condition  into  which  the  English 
universities  were  allowed  to  sink  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  not  without  its 
good  side,  and  might  be  traceable  in  part 
to  that  respect  for  literature  as  an  end 
in  itself,  and  not  as  a  means  to  some¬ 
thing  else,  which  university  reformers 
are  now  endeavoring  to  revive.  The 
theory  still  was  that  the  university  was 
an  institution  for  original  study  and  re¬ 
search  ;  that  young  men  went  up  to  it 
for  literary  purposes  alone  and  not  for 
social  ones ;  and,  consequently,  that 
they  were  to  be  left  comparatively  unfet¬ 
tered  in  their  course  of  reading.  John¬ 
son,  indeed,  says  that  in  his  time  they 
seldom  read  any  books  but  such  as  were 
prescribed  by  their  tutors  ;  but  still  the 
understanding  was  that  all  alike  came 
to  read,  and  that  compulsion  in  the 
shape  of  a  test  examination  was  conse¬ 
quently  unnecessary.  The  tradition  lin¬ 
gered  at  Oxford  till  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  on  the  proposed  introduction 
of  the  new  system  in  the  year  1800  it 
was  objected  to  it,  I  believe,  that  it 
would  destroy  the  independence  and  the 
leisure  essential  to  a  literary  community, 


and  that  the  yoke  of  education  would 
prove  as  fatal  to  the  spirit  of  learning  as, 
according  to  the  good  old  joke,  mar¬ 
riage  is  to  love.  The  answer  to  this 
was,  that  you  could  not  kill  that  which 
was  already  dead  ;  that  the  spirit  of 
learning  no  longer  breathed  within  its  an¬ 
cient  haunts  ;  and  that  as  the  university 
had  no  longer  any  claims  to  live  at  leis¬ 
ure,  she  must  condescend  to  make  her¬ 
self  useful.  Whether  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  the  eighteenth  century  really 
deserved  these  taunts  may  possibly  be 
open  to  doubt.  Gibbon’s  experience  of 
Magdalen,  and  Lord  Eldon’s  account  of 
his  own  examination  for  his  degree,  have 
always  been  received  as  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  subject ;  but  Gibbon  was 
a  gentleman-commoner,  and  down  to 
within  a  very  recent  date  gentlemen- 
commoners  had  almost  the  same  license 
as  he  had.  Lord  Eldon  speaks  only  of 
the  examination,  and  says  nothing  of  the 
studies  of  the  place.  We  see  from 
Johnson  that  in  1730  lectures  were  pret¬ 
ty  regularly  given,  that  attendance  on 
them  was  required  ;  and  that  some  pu¬ 
pils,  at  all  events,  took  copious  notes  of 
what  they  heard,  since  Johnson  himself 
used  to  go  to  Taylor  at  Christ  Church 
to  copy  his  notes  of  Mr.  Bateman’s  lec¬ 
tures.  From  what  we  afterwards  hear 
of  Taylor,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  man  of  exceptional  intellectual  activi¬ 
ty  ;  and  we  cannot  therefore  suppose 
that  his  industry  was  an  exceptional 
case.  The  college  exercises  which  seem 
to  have  been  handed  about  the  universi¬ 
ty,  kept  up  the  spirit  of  emulation  to  a 
certain  extent ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  think  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  the 
accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  of 
college  life  in  those  days.  The  univer¬ 
sity  no  doubt,  like  many  other  things  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  M'as  in  a  process 
of  transition.  She  had  ceased  in  great 
measure  to  be  a  metropolis  of  learning  ; 
she  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  a  metropolis 
of  education.  In  this  stage  of  her  exist¬ 
ence  she  presented,  like  the  old  Borough 
system,  one  of  those  practical  anomalies 
which  it  is  impossible  to  justify  to  the 
public  either  by  the  principles  which  they 
represent  or  the  fruits  which  they  occa¬ 
sionally  produce.  The  university  re¬ 
formers  of  the  present  day  seem  disposed 
to  allow  that  the  educational  machinery 
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grafted  on  to  the  university  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century  has  not  been 
without  some  of  the  bad  effects  which 
were  then  predicted  from  it  ,  and  politi¬ 
cal  reformers  may  be  found  who  say  as 
much  of  the  first  Reform  Bill.  But  in 
the  case  of  all  such  anomalies  as  the  two 
in  question,  the  world  at  large  is  so 
much  more  sure  of  the  evil  than  it  is  of 
the  good,  that  when  once  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  they  are  almost  surely  doomed.  The 
principle  seems  up  in  the^ clouds,  among 
the  ra  ^i^xicopa  npaypara,  while 
the  grievance  is  under  our  very  noses. 
The  results  of  the  old  system  are  not  ap¬ 
preciated  till  they  are  missed,  or  it  is 
thought  that  they  will  be  just  as  attain¬ 
able  under  the  new  one.  At  all  events, 
there  is  no  stopping  people  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  any  institution  which  has  not 
something  solid  to  show  for  itself.  Prin¬ 
ciples  are  not  sufficient. 

The  social  life  of  the  last  century  in 
the  two  universities  must  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  remote  from  the  experience  of 
any  living  men.  The  coffee-house  sys¬ 
tem  seems  then  to  have  flourished  in  the 
university  as  much  as  it  did  in  London. 
And  it  appears  from  Mr.  Wordsworth’s 
account  that  the  residents  had  far  greater 
liberty  in  such  matters  than  they  have 
now.  Undergraduates  appear  to  have 
spent  their  evenings  at  coffee-houses,  and 
to  have  sneaked  into  college  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning  without  rebuke. 
Johnson,  it  may  be  remembered,  talks 
of  drinking  with  a  friend  at  an  ale-house 
near  Pembroke  Gate  ;  and  Paley,  we  are 
told,  at  Cambridge  always  went  after 
dinner  to  the  coffee-house  in  Trumping- 
ton  Street,  and  finished  with  supper  at 
“  Dockerell’s.” 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 
curious  of  all  the  features  of  old  Oxford 
life  was  the  Jacobitism  which  still  lin¬ 
gered  there  within  the  memory  of  men 
who  were  alive  twenty  years  ago.  One 
such,  at  all  events,  used  to  be  pointed 
out  to  us  when  the  present  writer  was  at 
Oxford,  in  the  person  of  the  President 
of  Magdalen,  the  venerable  Dr.  Routh, 
who  died  in  1859  in  the  looth  year  of 
his  age.  He,  we  were  always  told,  had 
seen  Dr.  Johnson  coming  in  and  out  of 
University  College,  and  in  the  Mag¬ 
dalen  common  room  had  drunk  to  the 
king  over  the  water.  As  Charles  Edward 
did  not  die  till  1788,  and  as  we  know 


that  so  late  as  1770  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  had  designs  on  foot  for  restoring 
him  to  the  English  throne,  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  the  old  habit  may  have  sur¬ 
vived  down  to  the  time  when  Routh  be¬ 
came  a  Fellow,  Scott  tells  us  that  Sir 
Arthur  Wardour  continued  to  pray  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  after  the 
family  was  extinct ;  and,  if  so,  English 
Jacobites  may  easily  have  continued  to 
drink  to  it  only  ten  years  after  it  had 
been  contemplated  as  an  actual  possi¬ 
bility.  Still,  to  have  gazed  upon  a  man 
who  had  actually  passed  his  glass  over 
the  water-bottle  in  honor  of  his  exiled 
king  always  seems  to  me,  when  I  look 
back  upon  it,  more  like  a  dream  than  a 
reality.  At  all  events,  the  fact,  if  it  be 
one,  is  only  one  more  illustration  of  the 
remark  with  which  I  set  out,  namely, 
that  one  great  attraction  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  is  its  combined  nearness 
to  and  remoteness  from  our  own  epoch. 
Mr.  Lecky  seems  to  think  that  Jacobit¬ 
ism  disappeared  from  Oxford  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  early  period  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  but  the  custom  of  drinking 
“  the  king’s  health,”  at  all  events,  flour¬ 
ished  in  full  vigor  down  to  as  late  a  date 
as  when  that  king  was  Charles  the 
Third.  An  old  Oxford  friend  has  fre¬ 
quently  assured  me  that  his  own  great- 
uncle  remembered  the  fellows  of  Balliol 
going  down  on  their  knees  in  the  snow 
to  drink  the  king’s  health,  and  putting  a 
young  nobleman  under  the  pump  who 
refused  to  join  in  the  toast. 

Passing  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
to  provincial  towns  in  general,  we  find  a 
kind  of  life  in  the  eighteenth  century 
which  has  now  almost  wholly  disap¬ 
peared.  In  country  towns  in  those  days 
a  better  class  of  society  resided  ;  there 
was  more  leisure  and  consequently  more 
society  than  there  is  now.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  time,  the  county  families  often  took 
houses  for  the  season  in  some  adjoining 
town,  where  they  could  enjoy  society 
without  going  a  dozen  miles  across  coun¬ 
try  through  roads  covered  with  snow  or 
ploughed  into  ruts  knee-deep.  Thea¬ 
tres,  baths,  assemblies,  and  entertain¬ 
ments  of  every  kind  then  gave  life  and 
light  to  many  an  old  country  town  which 
is  now  almost  like  a  catacomb.  Then, 
too,  when  so  many  of  the  country  gen¬ 
tlemen  never  left  home  all  their  lives, 
they  dealt  exclusively  with  country 
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tradespeople,  and  thus  created  a  market 
for  goods  of!  a  superior  description, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  now  any¬ 
where  but  in  Ivondon.  Then  in  all  the 
principal  country  towns  there  were  shops 
which  in  all  essential  accommodation 
could  compete  with  the  best  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  proprietor  attended  in 
person,  attired  with  scrupulous  neatness, 
and  waited  behind  the  counter  himself 
on  his  more  valued  customers.  The 
streets  were  thronged  with  carriages,  the 
inn-yards  were  full,  and  an  air  of  sub¬ 
stantial  prosperity  pervaded  the  whole 
place,  which,  in  too  many  instances, 
railways  have  partially  destroyed.  By 
its  patronage  of  local  trade,  the  local 
aristocracy  kept  up  its  influence  ;  and 
though  every  town,  which  was  large 
enough  to  have  two  parties,  was  divided 
into  Whig  and  Tory,  a  Radical  would 
have  been  regarded  everywhere  with  hor¬ 
ror  as  a  species  of  parricide.  The  mob, 
generally  speaking,  were  Tories  and 
Churchmen  to  the  backbone,  and  the 
predominant  feeling  almost  everywhere 
was  the  one  so  charmingly  satirised  in 
Janet's  Repentance.  Into  the  life  of  our 
large  manufacturing  towns  some  interest¬ 
ing  glimpses  are  afforded  us  in  the  life 
of  Crompton,  the  inventor  of  the  mule. 

‘  ‘  The  better  class  of  the  inhabitants  for 
that  time,  and  for  the  half-century  fol¬ 
lowing,  had  thus  so  much  leisure  time  to 
dispose  of,  that  habits  of  social  inter¬ 
course  were  established,  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  courtesy  of  manners  acquired, 
which,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  in 
every  case  maintained.  The  theatre  was 
a  fashionable  and  well-frequented  place 
of  amusement,  and  dancing  assemblies 
were  frequent  and  well  attended.  The 
education  afforded  at  the  grammar- 
school  was  of  a  high  order  ;  indeed  the 
fact  that  Ainsworth,  the  grammarian,  to 
whom  every  English  scholar  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude,  was  himself  educated  and 
afterwards  taught  a  school  in  Bolton,  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  polite  literature 
was  estimated  at  its  proper  value,  and 
produced  its  legitimate  fruit.” 

Thus  both  the  minor  aristocracy,  who 
lived  exclusively  in  the  country,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  had  in  those  days  a 
life  of  their  own  more  varied  and  socia¬ 
ble  than  anything  which  exists  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  English  provinces.  The 
provincial  stage  was  then  an  institution 


of  importance.  Provincial  watering- 
places  were  ten  times  as  numerous  as 
they  are  at  present ;  and  shortly  after 
the  middle  of  the  century  sea-bathing 
was  added  to  the  list  of  amusements  in 
which  the  country  gentleman  could  par¬ 
ticipate.  It  was  some  time,  however, 
before  bathing  machines  were  con¬ 
structed  ;  and  when  they  were,  people 
did  not  always  understand  the  use  of 
them.  ,  My  readers  may  remember  the 
misadventure  of  Matthew  Bramble  at 
Scarborough.  The  passion  for  sea-bath¬ 
ing,  however,  steadily  increased,  and, 
north,  east,  south,  and  west,  little  fish¬ 
ing-towns  or  small  sea-ports  became 
transformed  into  fashionable  watering- 
places  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  old  in¬ 
habitants,  who  found  the  new-comers 
superior  to  themselves  in  station,  and  as 
these  formed  an  exclusive  society  of 
their  own,  admission  to  which  became 
an  object  of  ambition  to  the  local  mag¬ 
nates,  these  w’ere  gradually  withdrawn 
from  their  former  associates,  and  the  old 
social  circle  was  destroyed.  Before  this 
time,  high  and  low  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  meet  together  at  the  bar,  the 
Fives  Court,  and  the  belfry,  and  to  join 
in  the  amusements  of  cock-fighting  and 
badger-baiting.  “  But  when  they  stran¬ 
gers  corned,”  said  an  old  woman  of  nine¬ 
ty  to  Mr.  Roberts,*  “  then  the  town  was 
a-spoiled.” 

The  country  gentleman  at  home  in 
the  eighteenth  century  had  quite  as  full 
a  round  of  amusements  as  he  has  now. 
The  bowling-green  was  then  an  institu¬ 
tion  in  every  country  town  of  any  mag¬ 
nitude,  where  both  sexes  met  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time,  to  dine,  dance,  and  play  at 
bowls.  There  seems  to  have  been  also 
a  great  deal  of  morning  visiting  as  well 
among  the  gentlemen  as  the  ladies. 
Lord  Shelburne  tells  us  that,  in  his  time, 
in  Wiltshire — that  is  about  the  beginning 
of  George  the  Third’s  reign — when  fami¬ 
lies  called  on  each  other,  the  gentlemen 
were  shown  into  one  room  and  the  ladies 
into  another.  Wine  and  beer  were  im¬ 
mediately  placed  before  the  men,  “  who, 
when  they  had  done,  sent  to  tell  the 
women.”  “  Several  of  the  best  gentle¬ 
men,  and  members  for  the  county,”  he 
says,  “drunk  nothing  but  beer.”  On 
this  subject  Mr.  Rol^rts  has  collected 
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some  curious  particulars.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century  ale  or  ‘  ‘  strong 
beer,"  as  it  is  still  called  in  the  western 
counties,  a  liquor  quite  different  from 
London  ale,  was  brought  up  in  decan¬ 
ters  marked  with  an  oat,  and  drunk  out 
of  long  glasses,  after  dinner,  as  wine  is 
now.  At  some  hunt  dinners  it  was  the 
fashion  to  drink  thirteen  toasts  in  strong 
beer,  after  which  each  man  drank  what 
he  liked.  There  was  a  particularly 
strong  beer  called  Dorset  beer — ‘  ‘  a  fool¬ 
ish  drink,"  as  one  gentleman  calls  it,  in 
1725,  who  had  taken  rather  too  much  of 
it  overnight,  and  felt  stupid  in  conse¬ 
quence  all  the  next  day.  It  may  have 
l^en  this  beer  of  which  Edmund  Smith 
drank  to  such  excess  that  he  died  from 
the  effects  of  it,  in  1710. 

Country  life  then  seems  on  the  whole 
to  have  been  more  sociable  than  it  is 
now,  though  manners  were  much  more 
coarse.  But  there  was  one  taste  which 
sprang  up  in  the  eighteenth  century 
against  which  no  such  charge  can  be 
brought  ;  that  is  the  taste  for  landscape 
gardening  introduced  by  Kent  and 
Bridgman,  and  patronised  by  Pope  and 
Addison.  This  taste,  however,  did  not 
spread  beyond  the  higher  aristocracy  ; 
and  among  the  country  gentlemen  of 
modest  fortunes  ornamental  gardening 
seems  to  have  been  very  little  practised. 
At  the  present  day,  when  we  come 
across  one  of  these  "  ghostly  halls  of 
grey  renown,"  now  turned  into  farm¬ 
houses,  which  are  so  common  in  many 
parts  of  England,  it  is  rare  to  find  any 
traces  of  a  flower-garden  still  remaining. 
We  see  the  old  fish-ponds,  or  the  hol¬ 
lows  where  the  fish-ponds  were.  We 
see  large  kitchen-gardens  and  orchards, 
and  enclosures  which  were  once  deer- 
parks,  but  few  or  no  traces  of  extensive 
pleasure-grounds. 

What  kind  of  life  went  on  within 
these  old  halls  when  the  men  returned 
from  hunting  and  shooting  cannot  be 
understood  by  taking  any  one  account 
of  country  life  which  has  been  left  to  us 
by  any  single  author.-  Sir  Roger  de 
Covcrley,  Squire  Western,  Squire  All¬ 
worthy,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Sir  Hil¬ 
debrand  Osbaldeston,  Sir  Everard  Wa- 
verley,  the  foxhunters  of  Cowper  and 
Thomson  no  doubt  possess  elements  of 
truth.  That  a  country  dinner  party, 
and  the  long  evening  which  followed  it. 


was  sometimes  such  as  Thomson  has 
described  in  his  Autumn,  may  readily 
be  believed  ;  and,  making  large  allow¬ 
ance  for  poetical  exaggeration,  we 
might  accept  the  picture  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  one  of  rural  manners  in  general  in 
the  year  1750.  The  dinner  is  of  the 
well-known  kind — sirloins,  pasties,  pud¬ 
dings  ;  the  drink  is  ale,  and  the  talk  is  of 
the  day’s  sport.  After  dinner  comes  an 
interval  of  punch  and  strong  beer,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  whist  or  backgammon,  during 
which  some  men  smoke  their  pipes, 
while  others  have  a  romp  with  the  young 
ladies.  These  frivolous  diversions  over, 
the  business  of  the  evening  begins — 

The  dry  divan 

Close  in  firm  circle,  and  set  ardent  in 

For  serious  drinking, 

till  all  succumb  to  its  effects  but  one 
man,  and  he  the  parson  of  the  parish. 
In  all  this  of  course  there  is  vast  exag¬ 
geration  ;  but  no  doubt  Thomson  may 
have  seen  something  not  very  unlike 
it  among  the  Warwickshire  and  Worces¬ 
tershire  squires  when  visiting  his  noble 
patrons.  And  if  for  romping  we  read 
dancing,  and  deduct  a  certain  amount 
of  inebriety,  we  have  a  picture  before  us 
which  is  probably  not  far  from  the 
truth.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this 
well-known  scene,  exaggerated  as  it  may 
be,  we  have  direct  evidence  in  refuta¬ 
tion  of  another  social  theory  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  which 
Mr.  Lecky  has  adopted  with  perhaps 
too  little  consideration.  Here  we  find 
the  vicar  dining  with  the  squire  on  per¬ 
fectly  equal  terms,  and  .seeing  all  his 
flock  under  the  table.  This  is  not  the 
position  of  a  humble  and  despised  de¬ 
pendant,  who  leaves  table  with  the 
cheese,  and  marries  his  patron’s  mis¬ 
tress.  Mr.  Lecky  would  say,  perhaps, 
that  he  was  speaking  only  of  one  class 
of  the  clergy,  namely,  domestic  chap¬ 
lains  and  the  p>oorer  class  of  curates. 
But  he  does  not  describe  them  as  excep¬ 
tions.  The  fact  is,  there  were  the  same 
distinctions  between  the  clergy  in  the 
eighteenth  century  as  there  are  in  the 
nineteenth.  There  were  the  sons  of 
poor  parents  sent  to  college  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  they  showed  some  turn  for  read¬ 
ing,  but  without  either  the  interest  or 
the  ability  to  help  them  to  a  fellowship 
or  a  living,  and  who  scrambled  through 
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life  as  best  they  could  on  very  humble 
means,  subject  to  all  the  mortifications 
of  genteel  poverty,  and  to  all  the  indig¬ 
nities  which  an  age  less  delicate  than 
our  own  w'as  sure  to  heap  up>on  it. 
But  there  were,  also,  as  there  are  now, 
the  younger  sons  of  the  gentry,  who 
succeeded  to  the  family  livings,  the 
holders  of  college  livings  and  chancel¬ 
lors’  livings,  all  of  whom  mingled  on 
equal  terms  with  the  country  society, 
and  took  part  in  both  its  business  and 
its  pleasures.  The  town  clergy,  it  is  al¬ 
lowed,  were  men  of  learning  and  refine¬ 
ment,  and  generally  respected  by  all  par¬ 
ties  ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  unfavorable 
picture  drawn  of  the  whole  body  will 
apply  only  to  a  small  class. 

Whether  we  take  the  clergyman  of 
real  life,  such  as  Johnson’s  friend.  Dr. 
Taylor  ;  the  clergyman  of  satire,  such  as 
Thomson’s  “  doctor  of  tremendous 
paunch,”  and  Cowper’s  “  plump  con¬ 
vivial  parson  or  the  clergyman  of  fic¬ 
tion,  such  as  Mr.  Irwin  and  Mr.  Gilfil, 
we  see  equally  that  the  country  rector  or 
vicar  of  the  eighteenth  century  was,  mu- 
tatis  mutandis,  much  what  he  was  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth.  And  the 
same  social  distinction  which  existed 
then  between  the  two  classes  of  the 
clergy  does  even  now  exist,  in  a  less 
marked  but  not  a  less  real  form.  Mr. 
Trollope  knows  this,  and  has  described 
it  too  in  The  Claverings  with  perfect 
truth.  The  diflference  between  Mr.  Saul 
and  Mr.  Clavering  is  but  the  reflection  of 
a  real  social  difference,  of  which  a  per¬ 
fect  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  Life 
of  fones  of  Nayland.  Mr.  Froude’s 
picture  of  the  country  vicar  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century  may  be 
appealed  to  in  confirmation  of  these  re¬ 
marks,  since  he  was  substantially  the 
same  man  as  his  father  and  grandfather. 
“  He  farmed  his  own  glebe.  He  was 
a  magistrate,  and  [attended  quarter  ses¬ 
sions  and  petty  sessions  ;  and  in  remote 
districts,  where  there  were  no  resident 
gentry  of  consequence,  was  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  guardian  of  the  public  peace. 
He  affected  neither  austerity  nor  singu¬ 
larity.  He  rode,  shot,  hunted,  and  ate 
like  other  people  ;  occasionally,  when 
there  was  no  one  else  to  take  the  work 
upon  him,  he  kept  the  hounds.  In 
dress  and  habit  he  was  simply  a  superior 
small  country  gentleman,  very  far  from 


immaculate ;  but,  taken  altogether,  a 
wholesome  and  solid  member  of  practi¬ 
cal  English  life.” 

It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  the  country  clergy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  socially  inferior  to  the 
country  clergy  of  the  nineteenth.  The 
reverse  is  nearer  to  the  truth.  I'hey 
were  eminently  "  unclerical”  in  their 
habits.  Sometimes  they  were  sensual 
and  slothful.-  The  few  among  them  who 
had  any  taste  for  reading  were  scholars 
rather  than  divines,  and  preferred  Eu¬ 
ripides  to  Chrysostom.  But  they  held 
their  own  in  society,  and  were  just  as 
much  gentlemen  as  they  are  now  ;  while 
I  confess  I  am  dis{>oscd  to  think,  with 
Mr.  Froude,  that  they  had  more  influ¬ 
ence  with  their  parishioners  than  the 
present  race  of  clergymen,  zealous  and 
ascetic  as  they  may  be. 

If,  finally,  we  turn  to  the  farmers  and 
the  i)easantry  of  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  its  social  condition  superior 
to  our  own.  The  farmers  lived  in  a 
homelier  and  more  frugal  manner,  but 
they  lived  in  comfort,  and  were  stran¬ 
gers  to  social  discontent.  Game  was 
not  then  preserved  as  it  is  now  ;  and 
Gilbert  White  thought  him  a  very  un¬ 
reasonable  sportsman  who  killed  twenty 
brace  of  partridges  in  a  day.  Shooting, 
probably,  was  seldom  or  never  let  over 
the  tenant’s  head.  His  landlord  was 
generally  resident,  and  the  farm  de¬ 
scended  in  the  same  families  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Witness  the  old  song  : — 

The  farm  which  I  hold  on  your  honor’s  estate 

Is  the  same  which  my  grandfather  tilled. 

There  was  no  grumbling  at  the  game 
laws  in  those  days,  for  nobody  was  in¬ 
jured  by  them.  There  was  no  demand 
for  tenant  right,  for  the  farmers  were 
contented  with  their  own  p>osition,  and 
it  never  occurred  to  them  to  ask  for  any 
share  of  the  proprietorship.  Nor  was 
there  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  tenure 
of  land  in  general,  as  the  possession  of 
it  was  more  generally  diffused,  and  it 
was  less  coveted  than  it  is  now,  either  as 
a  commercial  investment  or  an  ayaXfsa 
nXovTov.  Towards  the  close  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  however,  a  change  began.  The 
nabob  came  into  existence.  The  duke 
and  the  marquis  were  not  to  be  outshone 
by  him  ;  and  the  process  of  buying  out 
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the  smaller  gentry  began  in  earnest.  So¬ 
ciety  in  general  became  more  ostenta¬ 
tious,  and  the  change,  according  to 
Cowper,  found  its  way  into  farmhouses. 
But  the  change  was  very  gradual.  And 
thirty  years  ago,  the  old  type  of  farmer 
still  survived  in  sufficient  numbers  for 
middle-aged  men  to  have  formed  a  pretty 
accurate  conception  of  what  he  was  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

On  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dilate  at  much  length. 
The  enclosure  of  the  wastes  and  com¬ 
mons  did  not  begin  on  any  large  scale 
till  the  last  quarter  of  the  century.  And 
we  have  only  to  compare  the  rate  of 
.wages  with  the  price  of  provisions  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second,  to  see  that 
the  ordinary  day-laborer  was  better  off 
than  he  was  at  any  time  between  the 
close  of  the  American  War  and  the  great 
rise  in  wages  which  has  taken  place  with¬ 
in  the  last  few  years.  In  his  habits  he 
was  honest,  industrious,  and  temperate. 
He  had  elbow-room  in  his  native  village, 
a  roomy  cottage,  a  good  garden,  and 
the  common  for  his  pigs  and  geese. 
The  village  public-house  was  compara¬ 
tively  unknown.  The  church  was  well 
attended  ;  and  as  group  after  group  of 
men  approached  the  church-porch  on 


Sunday  they  would  be  seen  to  stoop 
down  to  untie  the  strings  of  their  knee- 
breeches  that  they  might  kneel  down 
properly  in  church.  As  the  century 
drew  to  a  close,  however,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  peasant  changed.  And  if 
we  look  at  Crabbe’s  account  of  him  we 
shall  see  the  approach  of  those  condi¬ 
tions  which  in  another  generation  caused 
him  to  become  a  bye-word. 

Such  was  the  eighteenth  century  as  I 
love  to  depict  it  to  myself  :  a  century 
not  overburdened  with  delicacy  or  scru¬ 
pulousness  of  any  kind  ;  but  bluff,  hale, 
and  hearty,  a  century  of  great  moral  and 
mental  tranquillity,  of  some  coarseness 
and  animalism,  and  of  unruffled  religious 
belief  among  the  great  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  a  century  in  which  the  landmarks 
were  not  removed,  and  abuses  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  spread  in  picturesque  luxuri¬ 
ance  over  all  our  most  venerable  institu¬ 
tions  ;  a  century,  nevertheless,  of  great 
men  and  great  deeds,  in  which  England 
rose  to  a  predominant  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  fitted  herself 
to  perform  the  great  part  which  Provi¬ 
dence  had  in  store  for  her  as  the  saviour 
of  the  liberties  of  Europe. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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I  DO  not  know  what  would  become  of 
Haddon  Hall  were  it  not  for  Dorothy 
Vernon.  It  is  difficult  to  mention  the 
old  baronial  castle  without  thinking  of 
the  heroine  of  the  Rutland  family.  Had¬ 
don  Hall,  without  Dorothy  would  resem¬ 
ble  the  proverbial  play  of  ‘  Hamlet  ’ 
in  which  the  part  of  Hamlet  was 
omitted.  Her  midnight  elopement  with 
Sir  John  Manners  adds  to  the  hoary 
edifice  that  **  one  touch  of  nature  which 
makes  the  whole  world  kin."  It 
awakens  that  sentimental  interest  in  the 
mediaeval  mansion  which  its  historical 
associations  and  feudal  relics  would  fail 
to  arouse.  Haddon  Hall  is  not  so  much 
a  mausoleum  of  the  past  as  a  love-story 
in  castellated  form,  an  anecdote  in  ar¬ 
chitecture,  a  memory  in  masonry,  a  bal¬ 
lad  in  battlements,  a  romance  wrought 
on  rock,  the  tradition  of  a  great  ducal 
bouse  inscribed  on  time-stained  towers  : 


**  The  solemn  arches  breathe  in  stone  ; 

Windows  and  walls  have  lips  to  tell." 

Every  nook  and  comer  of  the  poetic  old 
pile  in  the  Peak  is  eloquent  of  Dorothy. 
Her  smile  greets  you  as  you  wander 
through  the  echoing  courts  and  corri¬ 
dors  ;  her  dulcet  eyes  gaze  at  you  from 
the  ivied  oriel  windows  ;  her  supple  fig¬ 
ure  flits  along  the  moss-grown  terraces. 
She  haunts  and  hallows  the  place.  The 
story  of  her  runaway  ride  is  the  one  tra¬ 
dition  to  which  all  others  give  way.  It 
has  been  told  by  many  writers.  An¬ 
tiquarians  and  archaeologists  have  shed 
angry  ink  in  controversies  as  to  the 
apocryphal  points  of  the  tradition.  A 
whole  library  of  poems  has  been  inspired 
by  the  clandestine  love  and  runaway 
marriage.  Painters  have  found  in  Doro¬ 
thy  a  never-failing  subject  for  a  popular 
picture,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
open  the  catalogue  of  a  Fine  Arts  Exhi- 
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bition  without  meeting  a  portrait  of  Dor¬ 
othy  herself,  a  view  of  the  historic  door¬ 
way  at  Haddon,  or  a  painting  of  Doro¬ 
thy,  disguised  in  hood  and  cloak,  riding 
with  Sir  John  into  the  black  night. 
Dorothy’s  elopement  has  become  a 
“stock-piece”  with  romance-writers; 
and  lady-essayists,  like  Mrs.  Kadcliffe, 
and  Miss  Meteyard,  and  Mrs.  Roe,  have 
followed  the  ruffled  course  of  the  river 
of  Dorothy’s  love,  until  it  becomes  a 
smooth  and  tranquil  stream.  Poor  Dor¬ 
othy  !  She  has  paid  a  prodigious  pen¬ 
alty  for  eloping  with  Sir  John.  She  has 
been  so  hard-worked  by  literary  task¬ 
masters  that  her  recumbent  effigy  in 
Bakewell  Church  might  rise  and  claim 
for  her  immunity  from  further  toil,  or 
protection  by  the  Woman’s  Wrongs  As¬ 
sociation  from  future  ill-usage,  or  ad¬ 
mission  into  a  charitable  Almshouse  for 
Aged  Heroines,  so  that  she  might  spend 
her  declining  days  in  unmolested  p>eace. 
It  seems  a  piece  of  presumption  for  me 
to  grope  among  the  stubble  of  the  Had¬ 
don  harvest-held,  now  all  the  golden 
ears  are  gone  ;  an  indictable  imperti¬ 
nence  for  my  stumbling  stump  of  a  quill 
to  follow  the  |>olished  pens  and  poetic 
pencils  of  a  troop  of  authors  and  artists. 

1  therefore  apologise  in  advance  to  my 
prospective  censors,  and  cry  Peccavi  !  in 
anticipation  of  their  strictures. 

The  pages  of  the  Book  of  Time  must 
be  turned  back  till  the  old  and  faded 
leaves  of  1567  are  found.  Elizabeth 
had  succeeded  Mary.  Damley  had  been 
murdered.  The  Queen  of  Scots  was  in 
captivity  at  Lochleven.  Edmund  Spen¬ 
ser  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  were  at  school. 
Raleigh  was  in  his  teens.  Shakespeare 
and  Lord  Bacon  had  just  learned  to 
walk.  The  day  w'as  dawning  when  dar¬ 
ing  spirits,  like  Drake  and  Hawkins, 
Effingham  and  Frobisher,  were  to  found 
that  naval  supremacy  which  has  made 
Britain  mistress  of  every  sea,  and  ex¬ 
tended  the  limits  of  our  little  island  un¬ 
til  it  is  an  empire  upon  which  the  sun 
never  sets.  Elizabeth  was  Queen  of 
England  ;  but  Sir  George  Yemon  was 
King  of  the  Peak.  Haddon  Hall  was 
his  palace.  He  was  lord  of  thirty  man¬ 
ors.  No  feudatory  chieftain  had  so  re¬ 
gal  a  retinue  of  servants.  A  brave, 
lx)untiful  man  this  Sir  George,  of  prince¬ 
ly  wealth,  and  princely  hospitality.  His 
first  wife,  the  lady  Margaret,  was  dead. 


She  had  left  him  two  daughters.  His 
second  wife.  Dame  Maude,  had  several 
sons,  but  they  had  not  survived  their  in¬ 
fancy.  The  elder  daughter,  Margaret, 
was  about  to  be  married  to  a  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby.  The  younger,  Dorothy, 
was  the  old  man’s  darling.  He  called 
her  “  Doll.”  She  was  a  Princess  of  the 
Peak,  whose  beauty  made  many  a  young 
squire’s  heart  beat  faster  than  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  chase  ;  a  coheiress  whose 
richly  dowered  hand  was  well  worth  the 
winning. 

How  shall  a  prosaic  writer  describe 
the  fascinations  of  her  face  and  form  ? 
Can  1  adopt  the  ornate  style  of  the  late 
George  Robins,  the  auctioneer,  and  ap¬ 
praise  her  charms  in  detached  lots  :  lot 
I,  a  wealth  of  brown  wavy  hair  ;  lot  2, 
violet  eyes  and  rose-bud  mouth  ;  lot  3, 
a  Grecian  nose  and  finely  chiselled 
mouth  ;  lot  4,  the  figure  of  the  Venus 
di  Medici ;  lot  5,  shapely  ankles  and 
twinkling  feet  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be  as 
well  to  leave  Dorothy’s  personal  charms 
to  the  choice  of  the  reader.  That  she 
was  as  beautiful  as  the  blue-bells  on  her 
own  heathery  hills  we  have  historic  evi¬ 
dence,  but  what  style  her  beauty  fol¬ 
lowed — whether  she  was  a  blonde  or  a 
brunette,  a  dusky  Cleopatra  or  a  fair 
Helen,  deponent  sayeth  not.  Portrait- 
painters  are  by  no  means  unanimous  on 
the  point.  The  variety  of  their  conflict¬ 
ing  idealities  forms  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  art. 

Sir  George  doted  upon  Dorothy.  But 
the  elder  sister  was  the  favorite  of  the 
scheming,  scornful  step-mother.  Doro¬ 
thy,  although  endowed  with  all  the 
graces  of  budding  womanhood,  was  still 
treated  as  a  child.  She  still  slept  in  the 
old  nursery.  Each  day  had  its  allotted 
tasks  in  embroidery,  tent-stitch,  and 
tapestry.  .Her  only  companion  was 
Luce,  her  old  nurse.  Her  only  com¬ 
panion  ?  Here  I  err,  for  the  imprisoned 
maiden  had  a  proscribed  lover,  whose 
admiration  she  returned  with  all  the  in¬ 
terest  of  her  innocent  heart.  Luce  was 
made  a  confidante.  She  entered  into 
Cupid’s  conspiracy,  and  favored  the 
clandestine  meetings  of  Dorothy  and  her 
adorer.  Attended  by  the  ancient  nurse, 
the  Derbyshire  Juliet,  morning  after 
morning,  took  early  rambles  in  the 
wooded  walks  around  Haddon  Hall,  and 
met  her  Romeo  amid  the  sheltering  fo- 
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liage.  On  her  return  no  one  suspected  fortune.  Romeo  had  no  chances  with 


that  the  nch  red  flush  on  her  cheek  was 
referable  to  any  cause  other  than  that  of 
the  may-dew,  which  cosmetic  could  only 
be  gathered  at  day-dawn.  During  the 
day  these  meetings  were  impossible. 
But  when  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the 
masses  of  moorland  height,  and  the  pur¬ 
ple  darkness  rose  from  the  valley,  the 
oriel  window  of  the  old  nursery,  near 
the  north  entrance  in  King  John’s 
Tower,  would  open,  and  Juliet,  whose 
fair  young  face  was  rendered  saintly  by 
an  aureole  of  silvery  moonlight,  would 
hold  a  sweet  but  silent  interview  with 
Romeo,  crouching  under  the  canopy  of 
the  leafy  elm  that  spread  a  carpet  of 
thick  shadow  across  the  pathway.  The 
language  of  love  was  oft  but  a  whisp>ered 
word,  a  wave  of  the  hand,  a  murmured 
blessing  ;  and,  after  these  blissful  brevi¬ 
ties,  the  pale  and  beautiful  face  would 
fade  from  the  oriel  casement,  and  a 
quaint  melody  elicited  by  her  Angers 
from  the  virginals  would  render  the  si¬ 
lent  night  musical.  If  any  attendant  no¬ 
ticed  Romeo  he  escaped  suspicion. 
Even  Sir  George  himself  would  brush 
past  him,  taking  the  rough-bearded  fel¬ 
low  for  a  forest  churl.  Romeo’s  dis¬ 
guise  was  complete.  It  defeated  the 
most  discerning  eye.  Under  that  coarse 
garb,  the  rough-leather  jerkin  and  slouch 
hat  and  big  b^ts  of  untanned  hide,  only 
a  lover’s  eyes  could  have  recognised  the 
courtly  John  Manners. 

He  Arst  met  her  at  a  hawking-party. 
As  she  sat  on  her  pawing  palfrey,  with 
her  liquid  eyes  flashing  beneath  her 
pretty  hawking-hat,  his  heart  was  en¬ 
chained  by  the  fairy  falconer.  He  fell 
fathoms  deep  in  love  with  the  Princess 
of  the  Peak.  They  met  again.  He  had 
a  handsome  presence  to  recommend 
him,  and  Dorothy  reciprocated  his  at¬ 
tachment.  He  determined  to  win  her 
for  his  wife.  But  there  were  lions  in 
love’s  path.  Influenced  by  the  Dame 
Maude,  Sir  George  objected  to  the  suit 
of  Master  Manners.  His  daughters 
would  inherit  his  enormous  wealth  ;  their 
step-mother  was  proud  and  ambitious  ; 
the  elder  sister,  Margaret,  would  be¬ 
come  a  countess.  So  it  was  ordained 
that  Dorothy  should  mate  higher  than 
with  Master  Manners,  a  man  of  good 
family,  it  is  true,  but  the  younger  son  of 
a  younger  son,  and  a  mere  soldier  of 
New  SEEias.— Vou  XXIX.,  No.  i 


the  old  Lord  Capulet,  who  already  saw 
a  Count  Paris  for  Juliet  in  another  son 
of  the  same  house  of  Stanley  into  which 
Margaret  was  about  to  marry.  But  the 
parental  opposition  only  strengthened 
the  young  Montague’s  love.  There  was 
no  world  for  him  out  of  Verona’s  walls, 
no  existence  out  of  the  soft  sunshine  of 
Juliet’s  love.  Socially  excommunicated, 
how  was  he  to  meet  Dorothy  ?  Luckily 
love,  like  necessity,  is  the  mother  of  in¬ 
vention,  and  although  Master  Manners 
had  lost  his  heart,  he  retained  his  head. 
He  took  counsel  with  Will  Dawson,  the 
head  forester  of  Haddon,  who  for  cer¬ 
tain  considerations  entered  into  a  com¬ 
pact  to  employ  the  proscribed  lover  as  a 
woodman,  and  dressed  him  in  a  disguise 
that  deceived  the  most  scrutinising  eye. 
Some  of  the  forest  hinds,  with  whom 
Manners  was  obliged  to  associate,  and 
whose  bed  of  straw  he  must  perforce 
share,  were  of  opinion  that  the  new  yo¬ 
kel  was  not  “worth  his  salt,”  for 
though  he  carried  an  axe  he  wasted  his 
time  in  mooning  about,  and  Dawson 
never  rated  lum  for  his  idleness.  A 
park-keeper  named  Ben  Shaw,  whose 
affection  for  a  pretty  serving-maiden  ren¬ 
dered  his  faculties  a  little  keener  than 
those  of  his  fellows,  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  either  the  stranger  was  after  the 
deer,  or,  as  they  remained  unmolested, 
after  a  woman.  Fired  with  the  jealous 
suspicion  that  his  own  sweet  Cicely 
might  be  the  attraction,  he  watched,  his 
movements.  He  concealed  himself  in 
the  branches  of  a  spreading  oak,  and 
was  an  unseen  witness  of  a  meeting  be¬ 
tween  Dorothy  and  John.  Ben  went 
boldly  to  Manners,  confessing  what  he 
had  seen,  and  offering  to  bear  messages 
to  his  grandmother  Luce,  the  nurse. 
Thus  a  ready  means  of  communication 
was  established  between  the  lovers,  and 
Romeo  had  in  Dawson  and  Shaw  a 
trusted  Benvolio  and  Mercutio.  Day 
after  day  the  dilettante  forester  caught 
the  telegraphic  glance  of  Dorothy’s  ej^e 
as  she  rode  on  her  palfrey  at  her  father’s 
side,  or  attended  the  Dame  and  Marga¬ 
ret  in  their  walks :  the  unconscious 
sweetness,  the  tender,  tremulous,  sensi¬ 
tive  loveliness  of  her  young  face  contrast¬ 
ing  with  the  more  mature  and  vigorous 
beauty  of  the  elder  sister ;  and  there 
were  the  more  precious  moments  still 
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when  Manners  and  his  beloved  stood  “  I  shall  hie  me  to  the  wars  and  find 
alone  in  the  soothing  shadow  of  the  death  there,  for  you,  Doll,  my  darling, 
woods,  while  Luce  kept  watch  and  ward  are  all  that  is  worth  living  for.  And 
against  all  intruders.  No  true-hearted  you  will  forget  me  ;  ay,  you  must  forget 


maiden  could  resist  such  devotion  ;  and 
Dorothy  confessed,  if  not  in  words,  in 
blushes,  in  tears,  and  in  smiles,  her  love 
for  the  man  who  ran  such  risks  for  her 
sake.  In  the  old  nurse’s  opinion  Man¬ 
ners  was  “  a  marvellously  proper  man,” 
and  Dorothy  ”  the  sweetest  lady-bird 
that  ever  was  wooed  and  won.” 

The  sunny  summer  sobered  into  au¬ 
tumn.  Margaret’s  nuptials  with  Sir 
Thomas  Stanley,  second  son  of  Edward, 
third  Earl  of  Derby,  were  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  at  the  end  of  October.  Sir 
George  Vernon  had  promised  Dorothy’s 
hand  to  a  younger  son  of  the  same 
powerful  house.  Great  preparations 
were  now  being  made  at  Haddon  for  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony.  It  was 
to  be  celebrated  with  semi-royal  splen¬ 
dor,  and  with  the  observance  of  that 
large-hearted  hospitality  which  wais  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  the  word  Vernon.  The 
whole  household  were  too  occupied  with 
other  matters  now  to  look  after  Dorothy 
and  her  wanderings.  Emboldened  by 
impunity,  she  met  Manners  at  the  back 
of  the  old  shaded  pleasaunce.  There 
he  pleaded  his  love  with  all  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  his  impassioned  heart ;  urged 
her  to  go  away  with  him  and  become  his 
wife,  arguing  that  Sir  George  would  soon 
become  reconciled  when  once  the  decisive 
step  to  happiness  was  taken. 

“  Leave  my  father  without  his  con¬ 
sent — oh  no  !  I  cannot  think  of  it,” 
sobbed  Dorothy,  with  downcast  head, 
and  hands  that  were  entwined  in  his. 
”  It  would  bring  disgrace  upon  the  fam¬ 
ily,  it  would — ” 

”  Bear  with  me,  Doll,  let  us  speak 
heart  to  heart.  I  can  wait  no  longer. 
The  day  has  come  when  you  must  make 
your  final  choice,  when  you  must  decide 
between  a  marriage  with  a  man  for 
whom  you  care  not  at  all,  or  with  the 
one  who  loves  you,  oh  1  so  dearly. 
Either  promise  to  go  with  me  on  your 
sister’s  wedding  nigUt,  when  the  bustle 
of  the  merry-making  will  give  you  a  rare 
chance  to  escape  unseen — or — or— never 
more  look  upon  my  face.” 

The  strong  man’s  voice  quivered  with 
emotion.  He  controlled  his  feelings  and 
continued : 


me.  It  is  best  that  you  should  forget 
the  man  who,  as  well-born  as  yourself, 
has  herded  ^  these  months  with  the 
forest  hinds  for  your  sake.  The  game 
is  played  out.  Go  and  please  your 
father.  Go,  sell  your  heavenly  heart  for 
earthly  gold.  Farewell,  Dorothy,  fare- 
well  1” 

He  turned  away  with  a  bursting  heart. 
Dorothy  sobbed,  stood  for  a  moment 
hesitatingly,  and  then,  with  resolution 
writ  strong  on  her  face,  called  him  back. 

”  Oh,  don’t  leave  me  !  Don’t  go  to 
the  wars,  John,”  she  said  in  a  voice  of 
earnest  entreaty.  "  I  love  my  father, 
and  would  not  earn  his  censure,  he  is  so 
good  to  me  ;  but  I  love  you  even  more, 
John,  and  I — I — will  consent.” 

She  turned  her  wet,  wistful,  worship¬ 
ping  eyes  into  his  wild  love-stricken  face. 
He  kissed  away  the  tears,  and  in  that 
touch  of  lips  an  eternal  compact  was 
sealed. 

It  was  the  night  of  Margaret’s  marriage. 
The  bridal  rites  had  been  conducted  in 
the  castle  chapel  with  as  much  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Romish  ritual  as  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  Papal  penalties  would  allow.  And 
now  the  hours  of  unlimited  festivity  had 
arrived.  Open  house  was  being  kept  in 
the  old  style.  Seven  score  retainers  sat 
in  the  great  hall  ;  there  were  two  hun¬ 
dred  guests,  and  their  retainers,  from 
the  neighboring  shires  ;  beggars  were  fed 
at  the  outer  gates.  The  great  salting 
trough  was  too  small  for  the  fatted 
stirks  ;  and  even  the  gigantic  gastro¬ 
nomic^  capabilities  of  the  two  huge  fire¬ 
places  were  unequal  to  the  demand. 
There  was  a  prodigious  abundance  of 
fish  and  flesh  and  fowl.  The  lon^,  oak¬ 
en  board  groaned  under  the  weight  of 
boars’  heads,  and  barons  of  beef,  and 
haunches  of  venison.  The  wassail-cup 
circulated.  In  the  wainscoting  of  the 
banqueting-hall  the  ro3rsterers  had  fixed 
an  iron  ring  for  the  wrists  of  teetotalers, 
while  the  potent  liquor  these  abstainers 
objected  to  drink  was  poured  down  their 
sleeves,  molentes  volentes.  Musicians 
were  stationed  in  the  gallery  ;  and  while 
unrestrained  revelry  was  at  its  height 
among  the  vassals  in  the  great  hall,'  the 
scene  in  the  grand  ball-room  was  no  less 
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animated.  The  lon^  oaken  chamber 
blazed  with  light.  Music  drowned  the 
sound  of  glancing  feet  and  the  frou-frou 
of  brocaded  dresses.  High*bom  dowa¬ 
gers  and  rich  old  knights  sat  in  the  oriel 
recesses,  and  garrulously  gossiped  >  over 
their  wine,  while  fair  daughters  and 
young  squires  swept  by  in  the  quick 
dance.  Dorothy  in  her  light  bright  dress 
was  a  picture — a  picture  whose  beauty 
attract^  many  a  man’s  admiring  eye, 
and  was  followed  by  the  most  handsome 
women  in  the  gay  gallery  with  envious 
gaze.  She  was  unusually  winsome  and 
playful  that  night,  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  animation,  her  face  rippled  with 
smiles.  But  when  the  revelry  had 
reached  its  maddest,  merriest  stage, 
when  the  gossips  were  the  most  garru* 
lous,  when  the  minstrels  were  playing 
their  loudest,  when  the  dance  was  at  its 
height,  Dorothy,  excusing  herself  from 
her  partner  for  a  moment,  stole  out  of 
the  room.  She  crept  along  the  stony 
corridors,  that  echoed  the  reckless  rev¬ 
elry,  until  she  gained  the  old  nurser}'. 
Luce  was  there  to  throw  a  thick,  coarse 
cloak  over  the  ball-dress,  and  place  a 
sober  hood  over  the  wedding-wreath  and 
tresses  of  silken  hair.  Dorothy  glanced 
at  her  disguise  in  the  old  mirror  in 
which  subsequently  the  vain  Elizabeth 
beheld  her  freckled  and  faded  features, 
and  which  only  the  other  day  reflected 
the  sweet  pale  face  of  our  own  Princess 
of  Wales.  If  that  glass  could  only  have 
permanently  photographed  the  glance 
Dorothy  gave  it,  as  she  stood  and  sur¬ 
veyed  her  runaway  attire,  it  would  have 
yielded  to  no  picture  in  human  interest. 
Luce  gave  her  “  nursling”  a  cordial  in  a 
taper  drinking-glass,  and  then,  kissing 
her  old  nurse,  Dorothy  passed  out  at 
the  historic  doorway,  and  down  the 
eleven  worn  stone  steps,  into  the  night. 
The  trees  knew  Dorothy’s  secret,  and 
dropped  a  carpet  of  soft  leaves  across 
her  path  to  silence  the  patter  of  her 
footfall,  and  they  whispered  to  each 
other  in  a  moan  of  sadness  :  ”  Dorothy, 
dear  Dorothy  is  running  away  from  us, 
is  running  away  with  brave  Master 
Manners,  and  we  may  never  see  her 
any  more.  ’  ’  And  the  rustling  reeds  by 
the  river  whispered  in  a  voice  of  mourn¬ 
ful  cadence,  “  Poor  Dorothy  is  leaving 
H  addon  Hall,  is  leaving  her  cruel  step¬ 
mother  ;  John  Manners  is  taking  her 


away,  and  we  may  never  see  her 
more and  the  night-wind  took  the 
news  down  the  stream,  and  the  greenery 
on  the  banks  did  nothing  but  talk  about 
the  story. 

It  was  past  midnight  and  quite  dark, 
save  where  the  blaze  from  the  castle  win¬ 
dows  sent  broad  pathways  of  yellow 
light  through  the  gloom.  Luna  herself 
knew  Dorothy’s  secret.  She  had 
watched  the  nightly  meeting  of  the 
lovers,  when  no  other  eye  had  looked 
upon  them,  and  now  she  hid  herself  be¬ 
hind  a  big  black  bank  of  cloud  until  Dor¬ 
othy  had  passed  through  the  pleasaunce, 
had  crossed  the  river  bridge,  and  the 
elastic  arms  of  Manners  had  lifted  her 
— as  if  a  feather-^into  a  pillion -saddle, 
and  the  sound  of  retreating  hoofs  was 
echoing  in  the  mystery  of  night.  And 
now  she  came  from  her  hiding-place, 
suffusing  a  sheen  of  silver  through  the 
drifting  clouds,  and  shedding  her  white 
wan  light  on  the  rough  grass-grown  roads 
and  moorland  paths  of  the  Peak.  On 
sped  the  sure-footed  steed.  People 
from  miles,  round  were  feasting  at  Had- 
don,  so  no  one  noticed  the  flight  of  the 
fugitives,  save  the  silver-belted  Orion, 
and  the  diamond-eyed  Sirius,  and  the 
pale  faces  of  Cassiopeia  and  Androme¬ 
da,  as  they  looked  down  from  the  silent 
sea  of  sky. 

Along  the  romantic  Matlock  Valley 
rode  the  runaways.  The  great  grey, 
grim  High  Tor  looked  ghostly  in  the 
wintry  moonlight,  the  wooded  heights  of 
Masson  threw  a  shadow  across  the  road  ; 
the  Wye  had  told  the  Derwent  the  se¬ 
cret,  and  the  dusky  river  was  hurrying 
foam-flecked  on  past  moss-grown  stones 
to  relate  the  story  to  the  Trent. 
Through  forest  glade  they  rode.  At 
Allestree,  on  the  outskirts  of  Derby, 
they  paused.  Gold  procured  refresh¬ 
ment,  two  fresh  horses,  and  a  side-sad¬ 
dle,  and  a  respectable  riding-habit  for 
Dorothy.  The  morning  mists  were  lift¬ 
ing  in  obedience  to  Aurora’s  wand  as 
they  passed  through  Derby.  All  day 
they  sped  southwards.  On  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  they  reached  Ayl- 
stone  in  Leicester  Forest,  where  the  fu¬ 
gitive  lovers  were  joined  together  in 
holy  wedlock. 

When  the  feasting  at  Haddon  was 
nearly  over,  when  guest  and  retainer 
were  alike  surfeited  with  enjoyment, 
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when  the  dancers  had  grown  weary,  rived  at  Haddon.  He  bore  letters  from 
when  the  merriment  was  subsiding,  Dorothy  and  John — letters  explaining 
when  the  wintry  sunlight  was  streaming  their  flight,  and  entreating  forgiveness, 
through  the  windows,  and  laughing  at  Dame  Maude  was  obdurate  ;  but  Sir 
the  waning  wax>light,  Sir  George  dis-  George’s  magnanimous  heart — softened 
covered  his  loss.  Dorothy  was  not  to  by  the  absence  of  his  elder  daughter 

be  found.  Search  was  made  for  her  in  across  the  Irish  sea — could  not  withhold 

vain.  The  old  nurse  concealed  her  his  pardon,  and  soon  the  runaway  cou* 
knowledge  of  the  elopement  by  tearful  pie  were  welcomed  back  to.  the. Peak, 
lamentations  for  her  lost  darling.  Sir  In  less  than  a  year,  startling  intelligence 
George  was  in  a  gale  of  passion — a  ten*  came  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  Margaret 
knot  gale,  that  swept  in  its  rage  every-  had  died  of  a  fever  at  Castle  Rushen. 
thing  and  everybody  out  of  its  way.  He  Dorothy  then  became  her  father's  sole 
upbraided  the  Lady  Maude  for  her  heiress,  and  great  was  the  dowry  she 
harsh  treatment  of  his  child.  The  brought  to  the  Rutland  family.  Thus 

drunken  grooms  were  sobered  by  the  the  two  noble  houses  were  linked  to- 

tempestuous  knight.  They  were  des-  gether,  and  the  boar's  head  blended 
patched  in  search,  north,  south,  east,  with  the  blazonry  of  the  peacock  on  the 
and  west.  Two  of  these  couriers  hunted  knightly  shield. 

down  a  man  and  a  woman  who  had  rid*  In  1584  Dorothy  died.  Her  husband 
den  through  Bakewell ;  but  their  quarry  was  created  a  knight  by  James  I.  in 
turned  out  to  be  an  honest  farmer  and  1603,  and  survived  his  wife  twenty* 
his  wife  who  were  proceeding  to  the  seven  years.  The  King  of  the  Peak 
christening  of  their  grandchild.  A  few  and  his  two  wives  sleep  together  in  the 
days  passed.  The  newly-married  Mar-  Vernon  Chapel  of  Bakewell  Church, 
garet  had  left  with  her  husband,  for  the  and  beside  them  are  “  Sir  John  Man- 
residence  of  the  Derbys  at  the  Isle  of  ners  of  Haddon,  knight,”  and  ”  Doro* 
Man,  when  a  mounted  messenger  ar*  thie  his  wife.” — Temple  Bar. 


A  PEEP  AT  THE  SOUTHERN  NEGRO. 

BY  ARTHUR  GRANVILLE  BRADLEY. 

It  would  indeed  be  presumption  in  me  the  last  Southern  soldier  laid  down  his 
to  include  under  one  category  the  entire  sword  at  Appomatox  Court-house,  and 
South,  and  the  following  remarks  must  let  loose  upon  the  country  the  negro  of 
be  taken  as  applying  solely  to  the  old  to-day.  For  thirteen  years  the  negro  ‘ 
slave  raising  States — ^as  the  Virginias,  has  been  the  centre  around  which  the 
North  Carolina,  and  part  of  Maryland —  storm  of  American  politics  has  raged, 
the  climate,  characteristics,  and  con-  yet  the  problem  of  his  ultimate  future 
ditions  of  which  differ  widely  from  their  seems  no  nearer  solution.  Gallons  of 
once  more  wealthy,  and  now  more  un-  printers'  ink  have  been  consumed  upon 
happy,  sisters  of  the  extreme  South,  and  him  ;  stump  oratory  is  sick  of  him  ;  his 
where  the  negroes  were  of  a  better  old  master  wishes  him  at  Jericho,  and 
stamp,  and  treated  with  more  care  and  the  carpet-bagger  alone  clings  to  him  as 
consideration,  than  their  brethren  of  the  his  daily  bread. 

sugar  and  cotton  plantations.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  negroes  are 

The  terrible  question  that  is  ever  press-  deteriorating,  both  in  numl^rs  and 
ing  on  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  physique,  and  from  their  thriftless  mode 
Southerners  is — whether  the  negro  under  of  life  are  unable  to  raise  such  large 
present  circumstances  will  continue  to  families  as  they  used  to  do.  As  to  that, 
increase,  or — whether  in  the  course  of  it  is  evident  to  all  who  have  lived  long 
generations,  the  dusky  race,  so  intimate-  in  their  midst,  that  no  hopes  or  fears  of 
ly  interwoven  with  every  feature  of  their  ultimate  extinction  need  be  based 
Southern  life,  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  on  that  score,  though  the  country  doc- 
Thirteen  years  have  passed  away  since  tors  say  that  great  numbers  of  young 
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children  die  annually  from  neglect.  The 
deterioration  in  physique,  is  one  of 
those  old  familiar  cries  with  which  hu> 
man  nature  all  the  world  over  loves  to 
enhance  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the 
present.  One  fact  alone  can  be  alleged 
without  much  fear  of  contradiction — 
that  the  upper  sections  of  the  South  are 
pouring  slowly  but  surely  a  black  tide  of 
emigration  towards  the  states  on  and 
about  the  “  Gulf,”  where  wages  are 
higher  and  politics  more  excited. 

Were  a  tourist  to  wander  so  far  out  of 
the  beaten  track  as  to  find  himself  dur* 
ing  winter  in  a  Virginian  market  town, 
and  to  be  told  that  an  exodus  of  negroes 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  he 
would  be  very  much  surprised  ;  for  as 
he  jostled  his  way  along  the  roughly 
paved  sidewalk  he  mi^ht,  from  the  sea 
of  black  faces  round  him,  imagine  him* 
self  in  the  realms  of  the  King  of  Daho¬ 
mey.  At  the  comers  of  the  streets,  and 
at  the  railway  dep6ts,  they  stand  in 
crowds,  grinning  and  jabl^ring,  their 
hats  pulled  over  their  ears,  and  their 
shoulders  hunched  up  to  their  hat  brims  ; 
rolling  their  eyes,  munching  huge  leaves 
of  tobacco,  or  smoking  five  cent  cigars  ; 
usually  dressed  in  gray  trousers  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  cloth,  slouch  hats,  and  long  blue 
U.  S.  military  overcoats.  No  one  knows 
how  they  live,  but  many  seem  to  prefer 
semi-starvation  in  the  muddy  little  town 
that  they  have  been  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  look  upon  as  the  centre  of 
earthly  grandeur,  to  an  ample  subsist¬ 
ence  on  the  plantations  that  bred  and 
reared  them. 

More  especially  is  this  destructive 
love  of  the  town  strong  among  the  wo¬ 
men  ;  to  arrive  at  that  haven  of  bliss 
they  will  often  sacrifice  almost  every¬ 
thing  they  have  to  sacrifice  ;  but  the 
towns  can  be  overdone,  and  as  often  as 
not,  these  slaves  of  unhealthy  excitement 
return  to  their  homes,  having  acquired 
nothing  but  the  strut  of  a  peacock,  and 
irrational  ideas  on  the  subject  of  wages. 

It  is  particularly  so  along  the  rail¬ 
roads,  where  the  jolting  of  the  cars 
seems  to  have  an  irresistible  attraction 
that  the  love  of  home  or  an  assured 
comfietency  seem  powerless  to  resist. 
Travel,  however,  away  from  the  great 
highways  to  where  ranges  of  mountains, 
or  unbroken  forests,  shut  out  the  en¬ 
gine’s  whistle,  and  you  will  find  labor 


more  stationary,  and  the  love  of  home — 
perhaps  I  should  say  the  dread  of  strange 
surroundings — more  powerful. 

Everywhere  superstition  reigns  para¬ 
mount,  and  it  is  an  odd  contrast,  amid 
the '  bustle  of  the  new  world,  to  find  a 
peasant  race  that  shudders  when  the 
whip-poor-will  cries  by  daylight,  or  when 
the  white  owl  flies  across  the  path,  and 
that  regulates  its  labors  and  pleasures  by 
tne  changes  of  the  moon. 

It  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable, 
that  at  some  future  day  the  negroes,  as 
an  important  institution,  may  have 
drifted  out  of  the  higher  Southern 
States.  As  far  as  the  prosperity  of  those 
states  is  concerned,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
much  import,  since,  climatically,  they 
are  fitted  for  white  labor.  When  they 
become  so  financially,  an  immigration 
from  outside  of  the  white  laboring  class, 
and  a  possible  relapse  of  the  smaller  farm¬ 
ers  into  that  state,  will  probably  push 
the  negro  out. 

It  is  in  the  extreme  South  that  men 
are  anxious  about  tfie  future,  and  asking 
one  another  what  will  be  the  end.  If  the 
negro  disappear  from  there,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  an  absurd  supposition,  what 
labor  could  be  substituted  for  him  ?  What 
race  could  supply  the  place  of  the  vast 
crowds  that  piour  forth,  as  bell  after  bell 
rings  out  the  hours  of  work,  along  the 
swampy  banks  of  the  Father  of  waters  ? 
What  available  race,  unless  it  were  the 
Chinese,  could  toil  unharmed  through  the 
fierce  heats  of  July  and  August,  when 
the  planters  themselves  sit  helpless  be¬ 
hind  close  blinds,  or  seek  refuge  with 
their  families  from  the  pitiless  sun  amid 
the  mountains  of  Virginia  ? 

The  other  and  more  probable  alterna¬ 
tive — that  the  negro  will  continue  to 
preponderate  ;  that  a  ceaseless  anarchy, 
and  war  of  races,  is  to  be  the  lot  of 
Louisiana  and  South  Carolina  ;  that  the 
courts  of  justice  are  for  ever  to  be  a  bur¬ 
lesque  and  a  spectacle — is  even  gloomier. 
It  was  in  these  States  that  the  great 
wealth  of  the  South  formerly  lay.  Here 
lived  the  ideal  planter  of  old  times,  who 
drank  Madeira  and  kept  bloodhounds  ; 
who  looked  upon  his  rich  plantation  as 
his  worldly  wealth,  and  his  slaves  as  the 
means  by  which  to  extract  it.  The  Vir¬ 
ginian,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  his 
slaves  rather  as  his  competency,  and  his 
thousand  acres  of  too  frequently  ill-tilled 
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land  as  the  means  of  keeping  them  alive 
and  strong. 

The  higher  States,  though  their  present 
impecuniosity  is  apt  to  make  them  mis¬ 
take  past  comfort  for  past  wealth,  were 
never,  with  the  exception  of  individ¬ 
uals  here  and  there,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  rich.  The  blow  consequently 
fell  much  lighter  on  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  North  Carolina,  for  the  fall  was  not 
so  great ;  and  while  the  scarcity  of 
money  at  present  can  hardly  be  exag< 
gerat^,  want  is  rare,  and  as  much  hu¬ 
man  happiness  probably  falls  to  their  lot 
as  to  other  secluded  agricultural  com¬ 
munities,  while  law  and  order  are  much 
as  they  are  elsewhere. 

Though  the  negro  is  slowly,  and  im¬ 
perceptibly,  drifting  out  of  these  States 
southwarc^,  it  would  be  hard  for  even 
his  employers  to  mark  his  loss.  While 
old  cabins  still  remain  inhabited,  new 
ones  keep  rising  in  all  directions ;  but 
the  dark  s{X)ts  where  weeds  grow  long 
and  rank  in  the  stubble  fields  and  pas¬ 
tures,  showing  where  cabins  have  once 
stood,  are  too  frequent  to  count. 

The  negro  dwelling  is  built  almost  in¬ 
variably  of  logs,  covered  with  a  shingle 
roof,  and  flanked  by  a  stone  chimney. 
They  are  to  be  found  clustered  around 
the  homestead,  or  scattered  about  on 
the  outlying  parts  of  the  plantation. 
Everywhere  you  stumble  upon  them,  in 
obscure  valleys,  in  mountain  gorges,  or 
buried  amid  the  dark  shade  of  oak  and 
chestnut  woods ;  tortuous  paths  lead 
you  up  to  them,  stealing  off  from  the 
main  road  through  alder  thickets,  wind¬ 
ing  among  the  giant  trunks  of  forest 
trees,  diving  into  mossy  dells,  where 
mountain  rivulets  leap  over  the  rotting 
debris  of  years  ;  weeds  that  have  grown 
breast-high  from  an  old  tobacco  plant 
bed  half  choking  the  path,  among  which 
the  moccasin  snake  lies  curled,  and 
whither  the  partridges  fly  in  the  noon¬ 
day  heats  of  September,  to  baffle  the 
countless  hawks  that  roam  the  air.  Lix- 
ards  of  all  colors  crawl  over  the  rocks  ; 
the  grey  squirrel  squats  on  a  fallen  trunk 
and  wonders  at  you  ;  armies  of  gigantic 
butterflies  sail  through  the  gloom,  and 
are  lost  in  the  forest  beyond  ;  a  hum¬ 
ming  bird  flits  by,  and  disappears  in  the 
thicket,  or  a  hare,  frightened  from  her 
form,  scuttles  through  the  weeds.  Dank, 
weird,  and  sunless,  are  these  forest 


glens,  full  of  suggestions  of  goblins  and 
creeping  things,  of  fauns  and  fairies. 
A  spring  of  the  purest  water  wells  up  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  and  moss-covered 
rock,  forming  a  basin  some  two  or  three 
feet  deep,  with  a  bottom  of  smooth 
round  pebbles.  A  hollow  gourd  float¬ 
ing  in  it,  and  a  plank  thrown  across,  tell 
you  that  a  negro  cabin  is  near.  It 
stands  on  a  slight  eminence  beyond,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  rough' snake  fence  to  keep 
the  hogs  out  of  the  cabbages  and  sweet 
potatoes.  A  few  chickens,  and  one  or 
two  melancholy  ducks,  wander  round 
and  earn  a  scanty  living  ;  mimic  farm 
buildings  surround  the  house,  a  com 
crib,  hog  pens  of  rough  logs,  and  a  cow¬ 
house,  the  very  look  of  which  makes  you 
shiver.  If  it  is  summer,  a  rude  extem¬ 
porized  porch  of  dead  boughs  shades  the 
table  on  which  is  spread  the  family 
meal,  and  on  a  wooden  shelf  outside  the 
door  stands  the  familiar  water  bucket, 
and  the  hollow  gourd. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  in¬ 
mates  of  this  humble  dwelling  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  one  of  the  great  classes  into  which 
negro  labor  is  divided,  and  take  a  glance 
at  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  tenant, 
or  renter.  The  family  consists  of  a 
man,  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  old  people  were  of  course 
married  before  the  war,  but  very  prob¬ 
ably  belonged  to  different  plantations  in 
the  same  neighborhood  ;  the  man  black 
as  ebony,  the  woman  perhaps  yellow  or 
“  bright.”  He  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
Tump,  and  if  his  former  master's  name 
was  Anderson,  his  full  title  is  ”  Uncle 
Tump  Anderson.”  The  woman’s  name 
is  Julie,  neither  her  own  master’s  nor  her 
husband’s  name,  being  often  used,  so 
that  she  is  known  to  the  world  around  as 
Aunt  Julie. 

The  cabin  in  which  the  tenant  lives 
has  been  erected  at  the  landlord’s  ex¬ 
pense.  and  a  certain  tract  of  land,  the 
acreage  of  which  has  never  even  been 
thought  about,  is  given  him  to  cultivate, 
some  of  which  has  been  cropped  the 
preceding  year,  while  some  has  been  ly¬ 
ing  out  and  resting,  having  been  run  out 
twenty  years  previously  and  grown  up  in 
pine.  The  farmer  is  employer  rather 
than  landlord,  as  he  reserves  the  right 
of  superintending  and  exacting  a  full 
amount  of  labor,  while  he  provides  and 
feeds  for  the  tenant  a  pair  of  horses,  or 
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mules,  to  do  the  fallowing,  and  working 
of  his  crop.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
the  crops  and  fodder  from  them  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  equal  shares,  the  tenant 
taking  one  and  the  landlord  the  other. 
This  IS  known  as  the  share  or  “  renter  *’ 
system. 

The  landlord  advances  food,  com 
meal,  and  bacon,  often  throughout  the 
whole  year,  to  the  tenant  on  the  security 
of  his  share  of  the  crop,  placing  himself 
thereby,  as  King  in  his  Southern  States 
justly  observes,  more  or  less  in  absolute 
dependence  on  the  tenant,  and  giving 
him  advantages  unknown  by  the  labor¬ 
ing  class  in  any  other  part  of  the  civ¬ 
ilised  world.  His  living  is  assured  to 
him  in  any  case,  while  any  loss  or  acci« 
dent  that  may  bring  the  value  of  his 
share  of  the  crop  short  of  the  advances 
made  to  him  during  the  year  by  his  land¬ 
lord,  or  employer,  has  generally  to  be 
borne  by  the  latter.  An  inferior  work¬ 
man,  or  a  disastrous  year,  often  leaves 
the  plantation  considerably  in  debt  to 
the  employer,  and  such  debts,  in  a 
country  where  commercial  promptness 
is,  with  some  excuse  perhaps,  rare,  are 
usually  irrecoverable.  Our  tenant  has 
two  sons — one  not  old  enough  for  farm 
work,  but  made  useful  in  the  domestic 
department,  cutting  the  wood  and  fetch¬ 
ing  water  from  the  spring ;  the  other  old 
enough  to  do  man’s  work,  but  not  yet 
twenty-one,  so  that  legally  he  belongs  to 
his  father,  and  is  employed  by  him  with¬ 
out  compensation.  Of  the  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  both  grown  up,  the  one  is  nurse  at 
the  landlord’s  house,  and  the  other 
washes  for  his  family,  and  together  they 
earn  about  four  dollars  a  month,  and 
their  board. 

Let  us  take  a  pieep  at  the  “  mansion 
house,”  as  farm-houses  in  those  parts 
are  somewhat  grandiloquently  styled.  It 
can  be  seen  from  the  cabin,  standing 
among  a  grove  of  oak  trees  away  in  the 
open  country.  It  is  of  wood,  painted 
originally  white,  and  surrounded  by 
porches,  and  verandas.  As  there  is  ap¬ 
parently  no  back  and  no  front,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  would  say  both  sides  were  the 
back.  On  the  grass  plot  beneath  the 
shade  of  acacias  two  or  three  hired  la¬ 
borers  are  seated  at  their  mid-day  meal ; 
and  perhaps  no  greater  contrast  to  the 
elegances  of  modem  life  could  be  found 
anywhere.  An  inverted  packing  case 


does  duty  for  a  table,  and  on  it  rests  a 
pot  of  boiled  cabbage,  and  a  broken  tea¬ 
cup  containing  molasses.  Pocket-knives 
represent  the  cutlery  of  the  feast,  and 
plates  there  are  none,  while  a  half-gallon 
tin  of  butter-milk  washes  down  the  com 
bread  and  rasher  of  bacon.  Two  savage 
watch  dogs,  chained  to  running  blocks, 
slumber  on  the  door-step,  and  the  black 
nurse  carries  about  in  her  arms  the  hope 
of  the  family,  to  whom,  to  do  her  justice, 
she  appears  devotedly  attached. 

The  owner  of  the  establishment  may 
belong  to  any  of  the  social  classes  that 
are  so  hard  to  define  in  the  South, 
which,  in  all  matters  except  the  exclusion 
of  blacks,  is  eminently  democratic.  The 
chances  are  that  he  belongs  to  the  middle 
and  most  numerous  class  of  landed  pro¬ 
prietors,  corresponding  to  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  stamp  of  English  farmer,  coming 
intermediate  between  the  smaller  class 
of  landless,  or  ”  poor  whites,”  and  the 
men  of  liberal  education  and  culture, 
who  are  to  be  found  in  greater  or  less 
numbers  throughout  the  country.  He 
probably  owned  thirty  slaves  all  told  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  and  cultivated  five  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  his  own  land.  He  chews 
tobacco  a  great  deal,  and  is  fond  of 
talking  about  the  niggers,  and  wishing 
them  all  out  of  the  country — in  spite  of 
which  he  would  be  really  miserable  if 
he  were  not  surrounded  by  them.  He 
seldom  drinks  anything  except  on  court- 
day,  once  a  month,  and  in  Christmas 
week,  and  seldom  swears  unless  descant¬ 
ing  on  Grant  and  other  republican  insti¬ 
tutions.  He  goes  to  bed  between  eight 
and  nine,  and  gets  up  at  break  of  day, 
is  good-itatured  and  kind-hearted  to  a 
fault,  and  never  reads  anything  but  the 
weekly  local.  But  he  has  only  an  indi¬ 
rect  bearing  on  my  subject,  and  I  must 
apologise  for  the  digression,  and  hasten 
on. 

Of  the  com  crop,  which  is  housed  in 
November,  the  landlord  takes  half,  and 
when  the  tobacco  is  sold,  he  receives  the 
money  and  hands  over  his  half  share  to 
the  tenant,  deducting  the  value  of  ad¬ 
vances  in  food  made  during  the  past 
year.  This  is  the  outline  of  the  “tenant  ” 
or  ”  share  ”  system,  and  it  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  raising  of  corn  and 
tobacco.  Wheat,  oats,  and  grass  crops 
are  kept  in  the  farmer’s  own  hands,  and 
worked  by  hired  labor,  for  two  good 
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reasons ;  firstly,  because  the  working 
expenses  are  comparatively  trifling ; 
and  secondly,  because  the  negroes' 
speciality  is  tobacco,  and  in  a  lesser  de¬ 
gree  com,  and  he  is  very  apt,  from  his 
narrow  understanding,  to  slur  over  and 
neglect  crops  that  do  not  require  such 
constant  attention  and  are  more  indi¬ 
rectly  profitable. 

The  sale  of  his  tobacco  is  the  great 
event  in  the  negro’s  calendar  ;  he  then 
for  the  first  time  handles  actual  green¬ 
backs,  and  too  frequently  he  squanders 
what  he  handles.  The  time  of  taking 
the  crop  to  market  is  more  or  less  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  more  {)owerful  partner, 
the  landlord.  If  he  is  in  need  of  cash, 
and  cannot  hold  on  for  the  higher  spring 
prices,  in  it  goes,  despite  bad  roads, 
crowded  warehouses,  and  low  sales. 
What  a  familiar  sight  in  the  dark  days 
of  January  and  February  are  those  to¬ 
bacco  waggons,  drawn  by  horses,  mules, 
or  oxen,  and  frequently  by  teams  com¬ 
posed  of  all  three.  How  they  struggle, 
creak  and  groan,  along  the  miry  red 
roads,  bumping  over  the  rocks,  lurching 
forward  into  the  almost  bottomless 
chasms,  that  yawn  on  every  »de,  emerg¬ 
ing  again  with  strained  efforts,  amid  the 
shouts  of  drivers  and  the  cracking  of 
whips,  and  showering  on  all  sides  a 
deluge  of  red  and  watery  mud.  Steady 
as  a  rock,  however,  sits  the  negro  pilot, 
with  his  quid  in  his  mouth  ;  it  is  nothing 
to  him  ;  he  has  never  known  the  price¬ 
less  boon  of  macadamised  roads,  but  has 
steered  his  teams  along  these  muddy 
tracks  for  fifty  years,  summer  and  win¬ 
ter,  since  the  time  when  the  tobacco 
crop  was  rolled  into  market  in  hogshead 
barrels.  His  horses  and  oxen  are  un¬ 
conscious  that  their  lot  is  heavier  than 
that  of  other  beasts  of  burden,  and  re¬ 
gard  chasms,  and  rocks,  with  the  same 
supreme  indifference  as  their  driver. 
Dense  clouds  of  driving  mist  break  oc¬ 
casionally,  only  to  reveal  mountain 
peaks  white  with  snow.  The  winter 
wind  howls  over  brown  and  colorless 
fields,  whistles  through  the  headless 
stalks  of  Indian  com,  and  rattles  with 
dismal  sound  the  parched  fodder  hang¬ 
ing  on  them.  Rural  life  is  collect^ 
round  the  big  chimneys  and  the  blazing 
logs,  or  at  work  in  the  tobacco  bams  ; 
all  outside  is  deserted  and  dead,  save, 
perhaps,  a  flock  of  gigantic  buzzards. 


who  keep  watch  in  a  dead  chestnut  tree 
over  the  half-picked  carca^  of  some 
starved  ox.  Through  avenues  of  tall 
oaks,  where  everything  is  silent  but  the 
pattering  of  rain-drops  on  the  leafy 
ground,  the  waggon  flounders  hour  after 
hour.  The  driver  would  endure  days  of 
this,  rather  than  miss  the  chance  of  be¬ 
ing  in  the  “  city,”  with  the  certainty  of 
some  money  in  his  pocket,  and  his  spir¬ 
its  rise,  while  his  hardships  are  more 
than  compensated  for  when  the  horses’ 
feet  clatter  on  the  wooden  floor  of  the 
warehouse,  and  the  wheels  glide  smoothly 
over  the  boards.  His  ebony  face  lights 
up  as  he  beholds  the  yellow  heaps  with 
their  white  labels  piled  up  all  round,  and 
he  feels  in  a  good  humor  with  mankind 
in  general,  even  with  the  warehouse 
hands,  who  satirically  call  him  ”  boss,” 
and  treat  him  with  that  consciousness  of 
supieriority  that  a  town  negro  affects  to¬ 
wards  his  rustic  brother. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  at  the 
mercy  of  a  black  laboring  minority  are 
the  white  employing  and  land  owning 
majority — I  mean,  of  course,  as  regards 
the  regulation  of  labor.  Remember  that 
scarcely  any  land  is  owned  by  negroes, 
that  their  ignorance  is  of  the  lowest  type, 
and  that  they  have  no  political  power 
whatever,  as  in  the  extreme  South.  1 
have  heard  it  said  by  distinguished 
Southern  agriculturists  that  were  New 
England  farmers  in  their  place,  labor 
would  be  regulated  throughout  the 
South  in  a  week.  As  it  is,  no  contract 
is  considered  binding  by  a  negro,  unless 
it  suits  his  interest  or  his  inclination. 
The  fear  of  starvation,  the  bugbear  of 
the  same  class  in  other  races,  never 
troubles  him,  for  he  well  knows  there  is 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  his  star\'ing. 
If  he  break  faith  with  one  employer,  he 
is  taken  on  by  his  neighbor,  and  the 
transaction  is  regarded  as  perfectly  nat¬ 
ural.  He  can  subsist  at  a  pinch  on 
com  meal,  and  fifteen  cents  a  week 
would  purchase  him  a  full  allowance. 
He  generally  possesses  an  old  army  mus¬ 
ket,  and  can  without  much  difficulty 
secure  three  or  four  squirrels  in  a  day  ; 
while  the  brooks  in  the  plains  are  full  of 
small  fish,  and  those  in  the  mountains 
of  trout.  Dearly  does  the  negro  love  to 
while  away  a  summer  day  by  the  side  of 
a  good  fishing  water,  catching  small 
chubs  and  catfish.  On  their  spring  hoi- 
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idays,  such  as  Easter  and  Whitmonday, 
of  which  they  are  extremely  tenacious, 
the  streams  are  lined  with  them,  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  a  fry  of  catfish 
or  "  homy-heads”  mixed  with  molasses 
is  considered  a  highly  savory  dish.  With 
their  frugal  wants,  and  the  varied  means 
at  their  disposal  to  keep  life  together 
without  work,  it  may  be  well  understood 
how  difficult  it  is  to  control  labor  as  it 
ought  to  be  controlled  for  the  prosi)erity 
of  the  country  ;  and  a  certain  laxness  in 
dealing  with  negro  crimes,  at  least  petty 
crimes,  in  no  way  tends  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  theft  that  is  assumed  to  be 
natural  to  them.  If,  for  instance,  a  farm* 
er  found  one  of  his  hands  breaking 
into  his  com  crib,  it  would  scarcely  ever 
occur  to  him  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  thief  arrested  and  sent  to  jail. 
In  all  probability  he  would  turn  him  olf 
without  any  wages  that  might  be  owing 
him — possibly’in  the  anger  of  the  moment 
he  might  give  him  a  beating — but  the 
idea  of  legal  proceedings  would  seldom 
occur  to  him  for  anything  smaller  than 
a  horse  or  a  sheep.  Such  is  the  free¬ 
masonry  among  the  negroes,  that  a  theft, 
unless  actually  witnessed,  is  well  nigh 
impossible  to  trace.  The  old  saying, 
“there  is  honor  among  thieves,” 
seems  fully  borne  out,  though  I  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  is  not  a  kind  of  lurking 
fear  of  one  another  rather  than  any  no¬ 
bler  feeling.  An  honest,  upright,  and 
trustworthy  negro,  such  as  you  occa¬ 
sionally,  though  rarely,  find,  could  not 
on  any  account  be  induced  to  give  in¬ 
formation  that  might  lead  to  the  detec¬ 
tion  in  theft  of  his  fellow-servant,  even 
though  the  latter  may  be  his  personal 
enemy.  This  may  be  an  anomaly,  but 
it  is  a  fact  of  the  most  solid  and  im¬ 
movable  nature  all  the  same,  though 
the  causes  of  it  are  not  easy  to  explain 
in  words  to  those  who  have  had  no 
long  personal  contact  with  the  emanci¬ 
pated  slave. 

The  second  class  of  negro  tenants 
consists  of  those  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  own  a  horse  or  a  mule,  or 
even  a  yoke  of  oxen.  These  receive 
cabin  and  land,  and  work  independently 
of  their  landlord,  giving  him  for  rent 
one-fourth  of  all  their  crop,  or  occa¬ 
sionally  a  money  rent,  previously  fixed 
upon. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  most  numer¬ 


ous  class  are  the  hired  hands,  hired  by 
the  month  or  year,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  young  unmarried  men  who 
are  free  of  their  parents.  Their  wages 
usually  run'at  about  a  hundred  dollars  a 
year  and  their  board,  which  consists  of 
three  and  a  half  pounds  of  bacon  and 
fifteen  pounds  of  com  meal  a  week,  or 
thereabouts,  on  the  larger  plantations  ; 
while  on  the  smaller  ones  they  generally 
get  the  leavings  of  their  employer’s  ta¬ 
ble.  It  is  contrary  both  to  their  natures 
and  their  present  ideas  of  freedom  to  re¬ 
main  as  a  rule  more  than  one  year  on  the 
same  farm,  and  as  Christmas — dear  to 
the  negro’s  heart — draws  nigh,  the  yearly 
hand  begins,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
“look  around.”  In  this  “looking 
around”  one  of  the  most  potesque 
points  in  his  character  displays  itself,  his 
inordinate  opinion  of  his  own  working 
value,  and  indispensableness  to  those 
whom  he  imagines  he  benefits  by  his  ser¬ 
vices.  Something  like  this  is  the  regular 

routine  : — Farmer  B - ’s  ploughman 

carries  a  note  over  to  Farmer  C - , 

concerning  the  loan  of  a  plough  or  a  wag¬ 
gon,  after  delivering  which,  instead  of 
returning  at  once  he  loiters  at  the  gate 

for  some  time.  On  C -  taking  no 

notice,  he  clears  his  throat  in  a  panto¬ 
mimic  style,  pieculiar  to  his  race  : — 

C - .  “  Did  you  want  anything  of 

me?” 

Negro.  “  No,  sir,  I  don’t  want  nuf- 
fin.” 

C - (divining).  “  Are  you  going  to 

work  for  Mr.  B - next  year  ?  ” 

Negro.  “  I  dunno,  sir;  he  been  arter 
me  mightily  to  stay  with  him  ”  (com¬ 
plete  fabrication). 

C - .  “  Well,  why  don’t  you  ?” 

Negro.  “  I  dunno  but  what  I’ll  have 
to  ;  he  say  he  don’t  reckon  as  he  can 
git  along  without  me,”  the  fact  being 

that  B -  had  that  morning  hired 

another  man  in  his  place  to  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  These,  however,  are  mere  for¬ 
mulas  indulged  in  by  the  negro  for  his 
own  satisfaction,  and  that  of  his  friends 
in  Christmas  week,  whom  he  tells  that 

both  “  Massa  B - and  Massa  C - 

have  been  |>estering  him  mightily  to 
come  to  them,  but  as  he  reckons  there 

are  more  folk  at  Massa  B - ’s,  and 

it  will  be  more  kind  of  lively  like,  he 
specs  to  go  thar.” 

Preachings,  weddings,  baptisms,  cake- 
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walks,  candy-stews  and  com-shuckings 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession 
throughout  the  calendar  of  the  country 
negro.  He  is  most  tenacious  of  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  no  bribe  would  tempt  either 
man,  woman,  or  child  to  remain  in  ser¬ 
vice  between  Christmas  and  New-year’s 
Day.  Whisky  and  candy,  dancing  and 
banjo-playing  reign  triumphant.  They 
troop  along  the  muddy  roads  in  crowds, 
black  and  yellow,  men,  women,  and 
children,  from  house  to  house,  the  men 
in  old-fashioned  broadcloth  from  top  to 
toe,  with  the  usual  Southern  allowance 
of  shirt  front  and  the  African  allowance 
of  teeth  ;  the  women  in  cheap  cotton  of 
flaming  colors,  blue,  red,  and  yellow. 

So  insatiable  of  social  merrymak¬ 
ings  is  this  extraordinary  race  that  I 
have  heard  old  negroes  complain  that 
they  don’t  have  as  much  fun  of  that 
description  as  they  had  before  the  war. 
An  old  highly  thought  of  negro  once  re¬ 
marked  to  me  during  Christmas,  “  It 
look  like  as  if  folk  don’t  have  near  so 
much  pleasure  as  they  was  usted  to 
have,  sah.” 

“  How  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  My  old  massa  he  had  ten  on  us, 
beside  grown  women  and  a  heap  o’ chaps 
(small  children)  ;  an’  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  arter  Christmas  we  never  did  a 
thing,  sah  ;  an’  sich  a  ‘  whoopin’  ’  and  a 
‘  hollerin’  ’  and  a  ‘  pitchin’  ’  and  a 
banjo-playin’  never  wur  seed,  sure. 
No,  sah,  them  ar’  was  a  heap  better 
times  than  these  is,  oo-oo-oo-e.”* 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  met  the  “  ole 
massa”  in  question,  who,  with  his  son, 
did  all  the  work  on  a  poor  and  worked- 
out  farm.  He  pointed,  with  a  Anger 
black  with  tobacco  stripping,  to  the 
ruins  of  what  had  once  been  slave  cab¬ 
ins,  but  was  then  but  a  row  of  brick 
chimneys,  rising  out  of  a  heap  of  tan¬ 
gled  briars,  and  volunteered  the  remark 
that,  “  poor  as  he  then  was,  he  would 
not  go  back  to  the  times  when  them  cab¬ 
ins  was  standing  ;  no,  sir,  they’d  like  to 
have  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home.” 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  hear  the 
generally-accepted  ideas  of  the  outer 
world  reversed  like  this  ;  and  the  same 


*  A  universal  and  frequent  expression  of  sur¬ 
prise  peculiar  to  the  South.  Us^  also, as  in  this 
case,  to  add  strength  and  emphasis  to  a  state¬ 
ment.  An  Australian  coo-e  modulated  to  ordin¬ 
ary  conversational  pitch  will  exactly  describe  it. 


opinions,  in  a  more  modifled  form  and 
more  mildly  expressed,,  prevail  largely. 
These  evening  gatherings  consist  princi¬ 
pally  of  banjo-playing,  singing  and 
dancing ;  and  not  unfrequently,  es¬ 
pecially  if  whisky  or  apple-jack  be  going 
about,  they  end  in  a  row,  or,  what  is 
called  in  those  parts,  a  ”  fuss.”  I  re¬ 
member  hearing  a  female  servant  blown 
up  by  her  master,  after  one  of  these 
orgies,  and  though  somewhat  blunted 
against  the  laughable  side  of  the  negro 
character  by  daily  contact  with  them, 
her  answer  struck  me  as  so  ludicrous, 
that  I  noted  it  down  at  the  time,  and 
reproduce  it  verbatim.  The  excuse  was, 
that  she  was  late  in  the  morning  because 
she  had  had  her  dress  tom  off  in  a 
“big  fuss”  that  had  terminated  the 
evening’s  enjoyment : — 

“  I  was  at  brother  Manse’s,  at  a 
candy-stew,  and  thar  was  a  heap  of  folk 
thar,  and  Jim  Thompson  wur  thar,  him 
as  lives  away  over  on  the  far  side  of  the 
mountain  ;  I  specked  he  just  come  to 
raise  a  fuss,  and  when  we  was  about 
half  through,  he  began  to  sorter  pester 
brother  Manse,  and  brother  Manse  he 
got  mightily  put  out,  and  said  he’d  fling 
him  through  the  window.  Jim  then  he 
threw  a  knife  at  brother  Manse,  which 
made  him  as  mad  as  mad,  and  he 
up  an  fetched  an  ole  pistol  that 
he  bought  from  Uncle  Charles,  and 
snapped  it  full  in  Jim’s  face,  but  the  cap 
wur  too  big  an  fell  off,  an  before  brother 
Manse  could  put  on  another  cap.  Bob, 
as  is  Jim’s  half-brother,  *  went  for  ’ 
brother  Manse  ;  and  when  Daddy  saw 
Bob  go  for  Manse,  he  went  for  Bob  ; 
and  when  Bob’s  sister,  she  as  they  calls 
Peggy,  saw  that,  she  put  right  straight 
for  Daddy ;  and  she’d  no  sooner  got  a 
good  grip  of  him,  than  sister  Mandy 
caught  up  the  hearth  broom,  and  began 
whaling  Peggy  like  I  dunno  what ;  and 
when  I  and  cousin  Sue  saw  that,  we 
thought  we  might  just  as  well  pitch  in, 
and  1  got  my  coat  (dress)  tored  clar  off  o’ 
my  back — dats  how  I  cum  to  be  so  late.  ’  ’ 
I  am  fully  aware  that  this  picture  of 
the  Southern  negro  is  incomplete,  while 
I  have  not  even  touched  on  many  phases 
of  his  life  and  character ;  but  1  must 
plead  as  my  excuse  the  great  difficulty  of 
condensing  into  so  small  a  space  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  might  easily  be  spread  over  sev¬ 
eral  volumes. — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
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BY  C.  A.  SIMCOX. 

'  ii  ' ' ;  '  ■  * 

I  KNOW  of  a  noble  Lady 
Who  has  never  lifted  her  veil, 

Her  hand,  on  the  aching  temples. 

Is  tender,  and  cool,  and  pjile  :  ‘ 

Her  raiment  is  black  and  crimson. 

Her  voice,  which  is  seldom  loud. 

Is  drowned  by  a  lover’s  whisper,  ,  ; 

But  not  by  a  surging  crowd  ;  .  .  . 

And  her  speech,  which  is. heard  within  us, 

Soundeth  as  if  from  afar,  .  -  <  i 

And  she  calleth  the  things  that  are  not  ^ 

To  rebuke  the  things  that  are.  ' 

“  °  ;/{=  ;  '  •  •  I.  I  't 

.  r  rwit.,  •  i.v 

Therefore  her  word  is  the  pillar'  ^  n>=  = 

Of  whatever  standeth  on  earth,?  u'  i  f  i.;  • 

And  if  aught  on  earth  be  precious,  •  nj;  < 

Her  sentence  gives  it  worth. 

She  is  very  staid  in  her  going. 

As  if  she  knew  that  haste 
Would  scatter  the  manna,  hidden 
For  wayfarers  to  taste. 

Yet,  whithersoever  we  hasten, 

We  find  her  waiting  there  ; 

And  she  walks  where  the  ways  are  foulest. 

As  if  she  trod  upon  air. 

I  have  told  of  her  speech  and  her  going  ; 

Of  her  deeds  there  is  this  to  tell. 

She  lifteth  up  to  heaven,  i- 
1  She  casteth  down  to  hell. 

On  earth  she  layeth  foundations, 

And  others  build  thereupon  ; 

"When  theyset  the  headstone  with  shoutings 
She  is  far  away  and  gone.’ 

i 

For  her  road  is  with  them  that  labor. 

Her  I  rest  is  with  them  that  grieve  ; 

Her  name  is  Faith,  while  you  serve  her  ; 

When  you  lose  her.  Make  Believe. 


Cornhill  Magatine, 
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WHAT  IS  GOING  ON  AT  THE  VATICAN. 

A  VOICE  FROM  ROME. 

T HE  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  State  stood  forth  in  their  real  and  sharp 
set  forth  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  lies  outlines. 

in  the  writer’s  piower  the  attempts  which  Whatever  views  might  have  been  pre- 
are  now  being  made,  or  have  been  al-  viously  entertained  by  the  foreign  mem- 
ready  made  by  the  present  Pontiff,  Leo  bers  of  the  Sacred  College,  it  is  quite 
XIII.,  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  certain  that  on  entering  the  Vatican 
Catholic  Church  with  the  {>eace  of  civil  they  found  a  strong  current  of  opinion 
governments.  for  which  they  were  totally  unprepared. 

j  Cardinal  Manning  may,  amongst  his 

own  English  partisans  and  admirers,  af- 

In  entering  on  this  task  prominence  firm  and  reaffirm  that  he  never  urged 
must  first  be  given  to  a  fact  which  has  upon  his  brethren  of  the  Sacred  College 
exercised  great  influence  on  the  events  the  expediency  of  holding  the  Conclave 
to  be  afterwards  recorded.  That  fact  beyond  the  bounds  of  It^y.  •  Such  dec- 
was  the  death,  at  the  commencement  of  larations  will  not  cancel  the  fact  that 
the  present  year,  of  King  Victor  Em-  the  representations  made  by  him  to  his 
manuel.  The  decease  of  the  monarch  brother  Cardinals  during  the  Conclave 
occasioned  such  universal  mourning,  and  could  only  at  the  time  lead  to  the  infer- 
provoked  such  demonstrations  of  affec-  ence  that,  in  the  attempt  to  transfer  the 
tion  and  loyalty,  on  the  part  of  the  en-  sittings  of  the  Conclave  to  Malta,  or 
tire  Italian  population,  that  the  Vatican  some  other  place  not  subject  to  the 
itself  was  startled  by  the  spectacle.  The  Italian  Crown,  he  was  putting  forth  a 
event  had  not  only  given  fresh  vigor  to  zeal  not  inferior  to  that  displayed  by  him 
the  faith  in  nationality,  it  had  also  to  a  in  the  cause  of  Papal  Infallibility.  No 
certain  extent  revealed  the  deeper  tra-  sooner,  however,  had  the  majority  of 
ditions  and  instincts  of  the  national  re-  the  Cardinals  reached  Rome  than  it  be- 
ligion.  The  great  Liberal  party,  im-  came  evident  that  on  one  most  impor- 
posing  silence  on  the  materialists  and  tant  point  their  decision  might  clearly  be 
freethinkers,  hung  all  the  churches  with  foreseen.  They  were  quite  resolved  not 
tricolor  flags,  and  the  foremost  actors  to  elect  a  foreigner  to  the  Papal  throne, 
in  the  great  national  revolution  thronged  and  equally  determined  not  to  elect  an 
all  the  cathedrals,  and  there  paid  the  Ultramontane  backed  notoriously  by 
tribute  of  religious  rites  to  the  departed  foreign  influence.  Of  the  previous  exist- 
sovereign,  already  invested  with  an  al-  ence  of  this  moderate  and  Italian  party 
most  legendary  halo.  The  impression  in  the  Sacred  College  no  doubt  had  been 
created  by  the  monarch’s  death  had  sunk  entertained.  But  the  precise  strength  of 
deep  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  when  its  convictions,  the  character  of  its  or- 
the  death  of  Pius  IX.,  so  long  expected  ganization,  the  nature  of  its  leadership, 
and  more  than  once  even  prematurely  if  it  possessed  a' regular  and  recognized 
announced,  at  last  took  place.  The  leader,  were  all  points  which  were  in¬ 
contrast  between  the  national  mourning  volved  in  great  obscurity.  Through  the 
exhibited  for  King  Victor  Emmanuel  mist,  however,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
and  the  general  indifference  shown  on  discern  how  strongly  and  in  what  direc- 
the  decease  of  Pius  IX.  was  too  clear  tion  the  /:urrent  ran,  and  from  what 
and  unmistakable  not  to  suggest  very  quarter  the  wind  blew.  A  thousand  lit- 
awkward  conclusions.  It  is  scarcely  an  tie  facts,  each  in  itself  insignificant,  but 
exaggeration  to  affirm  that  the  contrast  collectively  all-important,  served  to 
thus  presented  served  as  a  crucial  test  to  make  known  the  true  state  of  matters, 
the  great  body  of  Italian  Catholics.  From  many  a  mouth  proceeded  the  re- 
From  that  day  illusions  were  more  mark  that  the  demonstrations  of  affec- 
rapidly  dispelled,  and,  just  as  if  a  mist  tion  and  reverence  offered,  not  only  by 
haid  cleared  away,  the  political  relations  the  Italian  people,  but  by  all  civilized 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  Italian  States,  to  the  memory  of  King  Victor 
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Emmanuel,  ought  to  have  the  effect  of 
at  last  opening  men’s  eyes.  In  other 
quarters  it  was  observed  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  free  government  and  national 
unity  had  evidently  struck  such  deep 
root  that  it  was  quite  idle  to  continue 
any  longer  dreaming  about  a  restoration 
of  the  Pope’s  temporal  power.  Italy,  it 
was  affirmed,  had  recorded  a  second  and 
more  impressive  plebiscite  in  favor  of  the 
House  of  Savoy.  And  then  profound 
regret  was  expressed  at  the  fact  that  so 
important  a  figure  in  the  annals  of  the 
Papacy  as  that  of  Pius  IX.  should  have 
passed  away  without  exciting  in  the 
minds  of  the  deceased  Pontiff’s  fellow- 
countrymen  similar  feelings  of  affection 
and  of  grief.  When  the  causes  of  thisi 
contrast  were  brought  to  light  and  freely 
canvassed,  there  were  found  not  a  few 
highly-honored  and  influential  prelates 
who  deplored  the  eccentricities  and  fol¬ 
lies  of  Pius  IX.,  as  having  been  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  so  much  mischief.  The  gene¬ 
ral  indifference  manifested  on  Pius  IX. ’s 
death  found,  it  was  said,  its  simple  and 
natural  explanation  in  those  eccentrici¬ 
ties,  which  had  alienated  from  the  Holy 
See  the  great  mass  of  the  Italian  people. 
At  the  very  moment  when  the  crowd, 
drawn  by  curiosity,  was  thronging  St. 
Peter’s  for  the  purpose  of  beholding  the 
Pontiff’s  corpse,  many  a  sharp  censure 
was  to  be  heard  in  the  halls  of  the  Vati¬ 
can,  where  from  this  or  from  the  other 
high  ecclesiastic  the  words  proceeded, 
"  There  must  be  a  change  of  system, 
otherwise  who  can  tell  how  it  will  all 
end  ?”  In  many  well-known  clerical 
houses  a  frank  tribute  of  admiration  was 
paid  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
and  to  the  bearing  of  the  troops,  as 
shown  in  the  admirable  order  maintained 
at  such  a  critical  moment  throughout  the 
whole  city.  Not  that  there  were  want¬ 
ing  furious  fanatics  who  at  once  took  the 
alarm  on  hearing  such  language  as  the 
above,  and  determined  to  band  them¬ 
selves  more  closely  together  to  prevent 
the  great  danger  of  a  moderate  Pope. 

II. 

In  the  very  first  meetings  of  the  Con¬ 
clave,  I  repeat,  it  was  quite  evident  that 
the  Ultramontane  Cardinals  had  no 
chance  of  success.  Cardinal  Joachin 
Pecci,  one  of  the  most  learned  members 
of  the  Sacred  College,  w'ho  was  an  ob¬ 


ject  of  profound  aversion  to  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  and  was  systematically  kept 
for  many  years  at  a  distance  from  Rome, 
had  shortly  before  been  appointed  Car¬ 
dinal  Camarlengo.  It  is  just  possible 
that  Pius  IX.,  in  conferring  on  him  that 
office,  took  it  for  granted  that,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  usual  custom  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  College,  the  Cardinal  Camarlengo 
would  be  virtually  excluded  from  the  list 
of  candidates  for  the  tiara.  But  the  first 
consequence  of  the  nomination  was  that 
Cardinal  Pecci,  during  his  brief  tenure 
of  office  as  Camarlengo,  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  bringing  into  prominence  his 
character  and  opinions.  There  was 
formed  at  once  without  as  well  as  within 
the  walls  of  the  Vatican  a  current  of 
opinion  favorable  to  Cardinal  Pecci,  who 
was  pronounced  to  be  averse  to  flattery, 
and  to  the  feminine  gossip  and  jealousies 
by  which  Pius  IX.  was  unhappily  too 
much  characterized.  Cardinal  Pecci 
was  considered  hostile  to  the  Jesuits, 
and  it  was  reported  to  be  his  intention  to 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  manifold 
abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  Vatican. 
Future  historical  critics  will  doubtless 
display  much  acumen  in  bringing  to 
light  the  alleged  tangled  web  of  native 
intrigues  or  foreign  influence  resulting  in 
the  election  of  Joachin  Pecci  to  the  Pa¬ 
pal  chair.  I  unhesitatingly  affirm,  on 
the  contrary,  that  his  election  was 
brought  about  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
had  never  previously  in  the  annals  of  the 
Papacy  been  exert^  so  freely  and  so 
fully,  not  in  Rome  alone,  but  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  Italy.  Not  an  hour 
passed  in  which  there  were  not  trans¬ 
mitted  by  telegraph  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  the  most  minute  details  respecting 
this  great  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  so  far  as  they  could  possibly  be 
known  ;  and  on  all  these  details  the 
press  lavished  its  comments.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  for  the  Cardinals  them 
selves  to  keep  aloof  from,  or  remain  in¬ 
different  to,  these  manifestations  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  The  current  in  favor  of 
moderate  courses  was  strong  and  unde¬ 
niable.  As  it  flowed  into  the  Sacred 
College  it  found  itself  encountered  and 
arrested  by  several  groups  of  schemers, 
bent  on  objects  which  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  regard  as  compatible  either  with 
the  welfare  of  civilized  States  or  the 
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good  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There 
was  wanting,  however,  for  this  current 
of  opinions  favorable  to  a  moderate  poli¬ 
cy  a  clear  and  definite  expression.  On 
the  first  division  a  considerable  number 
of  votes  were  given  in  favor  of  Cardinal 
Pecci.  Then  all  doubts  and  hesitations 
vanished.  Even  Cardinal  Franchi,  who 
wielded  so  much  influence  in  the  Sacred 
College,  bowed  down  before  the  clear 
expression  of  public  opinion.  What  fol¬ 
lowed  with  such  rapidity  must  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  good  sense  and  tact  of  the 
Cardinals,  who  perceived  that  a  pro¬ 
longed  opposition  would  only  result 
either  in  the  defeat  of  Cardinal  Pecci’s 
reactionary  opponents,  or  in  the  humili¬ 
ating  and  perilous  spectacle  of  an  open 
division  amongst  the  rulers  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church.  The  triumph  of  Cardinal 
Pecci  was  hailed  everywhere  throughout 
Italy  as  a  national  triumph,  and  this  for 
the  special  reason  that  his  election  had 
been  imposed  on  his  brother  Cardinals 
by  Italian  public  opinion.  For  Cardinal 
Manning,  who,  if  he  had  not  actually 
put  forward  direct  pretensions  to  the  va¬ 
cant  chair  of  St.  Peter,  certainly  did 
nothing  to  discourage  the  efforts  made 
by  his  devoted  partisans  and  admirers  to 
represent  him  as  the  member  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  College  best  fitted  to  fill  so  high  an 
office, — for  a  Cardinal  of  this  stamp  it 
must  have  been  no  slight  humiliation  to 
find  himself  compelled  to  bow  down  with 
all  apparent  reverence  before  a  Pope  the 
known  enemy  of  those  very  Jesuits  whom 
His  Eminence  of  Westminster  holds  in 
such  honor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
severe  lesson  thus  received  will  have  the 
effect  of  opening,  however  late.  Cardinal 
Manning’s  eyes  to  the  existence  of  a  fact 
which  he  has  hitherto  seemed  resolved 
most  obstinately  to  ignore.  The  fact  is 
this,  that  the  Roman  Curia  is  essentially 
Italian.  No  phenomenon  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  more  remarkable  than  the  skill 
with  which  the  Italian  ecclesiastics  con¬ 
stantly  residing  in  Rome,  though  in  most 
cases  far  inferior  to  their  foreign  breth¬ 
ren  in  talent,  in  learning,  and  in  moral 
character,  continue  to  turn  to  account 
the  influence  in  foreign  countries  of 
those  very  brethren  for  the  firmer  con¬ 
solidation  of  their  own  power  at  the  Pa¬ 
pal  Court.  Foreign  ecclesiastics  have 
soon  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  ex¬ 


treme  limit  of  gratitude  felt  in  the  Vati¬ 
can.  One  of  these  may,  after  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  Cardinal  Manning,  create  a 
widespread  agitation  in  favor  of  such  a 
dogma  as  the  personal  infallibility ;  he 
may  squeeze  out,  from  the  hoards  of  the 
rich  or  the  hard-won  earnings  of  the 
poor,  millions  to  be  laid  as  Peter's  pence 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff  ;  he  may  effect 
in  the  interests  of  Rome  the  conversion 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  This,  and' the 
Most  Noble  the  Marqub  of  That,  and 
assure  his  spiritual  chief  that  their  con¬ 
version  only  precedes  the  “  going  over” 
of  entire  towns  and  counties  ; — he  may 
do  all  this,  and  he  will  have  his  reward 
in  the  possession  of  a  red  hat,  and  the 
consequent  social  distinction  which  his 
exalted  rank  in  the  Church  will  secure  to 
him  in  his  native  country  amongst  all 
the  members  of  his  own  communion. 
But  if  he  dreams  for  a  single  moment 
that  with  the  acquisition  of  such  honors 
he  has  gained  the  power  of  influencing  at 
the  Vatican  the  councils  of  the  Church, 
he  will  very  soon  make  the  unpleasant 
discovery  that  he  has  been  reckoning 
without  his  host.  All  the  talent  and  en¬ 
ergy  which  he  has  been  exerting,  and 
successfully  exerting,  at  home,  for  the 
interests  of  his  Church,  will  be  found  ut¬ 
terly  powerless  the  moment  that  he  seeks 
to  employ  them  in  making  the  slightest 
impression  on  that  obstinate,  ignorant, 
yet  most  practically  vulpine  element  in 
the  Roman  Curia  which  is  so  thoroughly 
Italian — nay,  more,  so  thoroughly  Ro¬ 
man.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  which  deserves  far 
more  attention  than  it  commonly  re¬ 
ceives  ;  and,  paradoxical  as  the  assertion 
may  at  the  first  glance  appear,  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  predominance  of  this  ex¬ 
clusively  Roman  influence  in  the  Curia, 
the  congregations  of  Cardinals,  and  the 
foreign  nunfiatortt,  there  is  an  increased 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com¬ 
munion  to  prostrate  themselves  in  abject 
submission  before  the  will  of  the  Vati¬ 
can.  No  better  example  of  this  intense 
selfishness  of  a  local  caste,  if  I  may  so 
term  it,  can  be  found  than  is  fumi^ed 
by  the  whole  story  of  the  proceedings  re¬ 
spiting  the  Vatican  Council.  Cardinal 
Manning  may  pride  himself  on  having 
been  made  the  agent  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
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on  having  tickled  and  gratified  the 
puerile  vanity  of  Pius  IX.  Let  him 
calmly  cast  up  the  account,  and  ask  him¬ 
self  what  addition  has  thereby  accrued 
to  his  previous  influence  with  the  Roman 
Curia.  Many  a  humble  monk  who  re¬ 
pairs  to  the  Vatican,  as  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  deputation,  has  within  its  walls 
more  real  and  substantial  influence,  as 
regards  the  government  of  the  Church, 
than  this  unwearied  servant  of  Rome, 
who  appears  to  me,  at  this  distance,  to 
be  eternally  flaunting  his  scarlet  honors, 
one  day  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 'no¬ 
ble,  and  the  next  at  a  meeting  of  the 
working  classes,  and  who  seems  con¬ 
sumed  by  his  feverish  zeal  to  effect  the 
conversion  of  the  entire  United  King¬ 
dom. 

III. 

The  first  speech  delivered  by  the  new 
Pontiff  was  a  mistake,  occasioned  by  the 
desire  to  let  the  world  know  in  what  ac¬ 
count  he  held  certain  acts  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  Pius  IX.  had  by  degrees  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  surrounding  the  Papal  chair 
with  flatterers  or  fanatics — men  whose 
flatteries  and  whose  fanaticism  were 
equally  hurtful  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  Church.  The  Cardinals  who  owed 
their  elevation  to  Gregory  XVI.  had 
dwindled  down  to  a  very  small  number, 
and  the  majority  of  those  created  by 
Pius  IX.  were  persons  who  had  only 
been  allowed  to  enter  the  Sacred  College 
because  they  held,  or  at  least  expressed, 
the  opinion,  that  in  the  government  of 
the  Church  the  Pope  was  everything, 
and  the  Sacred  College  a  body  of  small 
account.  Leo  XIII.,  who  as  Cardinal 
had  only  too  many  opportunities  of 
learning  in  what  slight  esteem  Pius  IX. 
held  the  Sacred  College,  determined  to 
open  his  new  Papal  career  by  an  act  not 
more  generous  than  imprudent.  In  the 
very  first  words  which  he  uttered  he  re¬ 
stored  to  the  Sacred  College  its  authori¬ 
ty.  The  imprudence  of  the  act  soon  be¬ 
came  apparent.  The  new  Pope  handed 
over  to  the  creatures  of  Pius  IX.  the 
government  of  the  Church.  He  was 
made  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  his  er¬ 
ror  the  very  moment  he  began  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  reform  the  Papal  Court. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  amongst  all  the  high  function¬ 
aries  whom  he  found  in  the  Vatican,  not 


a  single  one  possessed  his  confidence. 
The  necessity  in  which  he  found  himself 
of  having  persons  about  him  whom  he 
could  trust,  was  the  sole  reason  for  his 
speedily  installing  in  the  Vatican  his 
brother,  the  ex- Jesuit  Don  Giuseppe 
Pecci,  and  several  of  the  able  and  learned 
Churchmen  who  for  some  years  had 
always  been  nearest  his  person  in  his  di¬ 
ocese  of  Perugia.  Leo  XIIL,  in  the  in¬ 
vitation  given  to  his  brother  to  take  up 
his  residence  with  him  in  the  Vatican, 
virtually  gave  a  soufflet  moral  to  the 
Jesuits.  Don  Giuseppe,  who  thirty 
years  before  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
the  order  of  Loyola  in  consequence  of 
his  refusal  to  teach  certain  philosophical 
doctrines  regarded  by  the  Jesuits  as  the 
highest  forms  of  ethical  science,  and 
who,  from  his  first  connection  with  the 
body,  had  always  remained  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship  with  Father  Curci, 
was  entrusted  by  his  brother,  the  Pope, 
with  the  task  of  treating  confidentially 
several  delicate  matters.  He  and  Mon¬ 
signor  Raffaele  Boccali,  private  chamber- 
lain  of  the  Pope,  are  the  two  individuals 
to  whom  Leo  XIIL  accords,  beyond  all 
others,  his  piersonal  confidence.  Mon¬ 
signor  Boccali  is  a  person  of  great  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  though  keenly  alive  to  the 
interests,  is  singularly  free  from  the  prej¬ 
udices,  of  his  order.  He  is  the  con¬ 
stant  companion  of  the  Pope  during  his 
early  morning  walks  in  the  Vatican  gar¬ 
den,  is  present  at  the  public  audiences 
given  by  his  Holiness,  converses  with 
the  Pope  during  dinner,  and  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  invited  to  pass  the  evening  in  the 
Pope’s  company. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  appoint¬ 
ments  which  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
new  Pope  to  make  was  that  of  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  impossi¬ 
ble  that  Cardinal  Simeoni,  the  successor 
of  Cardinal  Antonelli,  should  continue 
to  fill  the  |X>st.  During  his  short  tenure 
of  office.  Cardinal  Simeoni  had  betrayed 
a  deplorable  incapacity  for  business,  had 
acted  only  as  the  blind  tool  of  the  Ul¬ 
tramontane  irreconcilables,  and  could 
not,  without  the  loss  of  all  personal  con¬ 
sistency  and  moral  influence,  attempt  to 
hold  language  or  advocate  a  policy  at 
variance  with  the  language  and  policy  to 
which  he  was  publicly  committed.  Leo 
XIII.  was  subjected  to  a  hard  trial. 
With  the  exception  of  Cardinal  Franchi, 
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he  could  not  find  in  the  Sacred  College 
a  Churchman  at  once  able  and  willing  to 
undertake  the  duties.  Those  members 
to  whom  he  hrst  addressed  himself,  and 
whom  he  certainly  would  have  preferred, 
declined  for  various  reasons  to  accept  so 
heavy  a  responsibility.  His  Holiness  was 
thus  prevented  from  availing  himself  of 
the  services  of  Cardinal  Mertel,  Cardinal 
di  Pietro,  and  Cardinal  de  Luca.  Car¬ 
dinal  Franchi  was  not  a  man  after  the 
Pope’s  heart.  He  knew  that  Franchi 
was  an  apt  pupil  of  the  Antonelli  school 
— one  ever  ready  to  lavish  smooth  words 
and  delusive  promises,  and  ever  striving, 
in  the  old  Antonelli  fashion  (not  quite 
the  apostolic  one),  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men.  The  Pope  had,  on  one  occasion, 
summed  up  his  estimate  of  Cardinal 
Franchi  in  the  words,  “  Le  Cardinal 
Franchi  est  franc  par  moeurs  et  faux  par 
caract^re.”  Nor  was  Cardinal  Franchi 
at  all  ignorant  of  the  exact  estinute 
formed  respecting  him  by  his  Holiness. 
Such  a  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  perfect  knowledge  of  that 
judgment  on  the  part  of  his  Eminence, 
might  not  suggest  the  most  favorable 
prospects  for  the  relations  between  Leo 
XIII.  and  his  new  Secretary  of  State. 
But  the  Pope  well  knew  that  Cardinal 
Franchi  was  at  least  pliable,  and  that  he 
would  create  no  great  difficulties  when 
the  Pope  should  enter  on  his  cherished 
task  of  pacification — that  task  over 
which  his  mind  had  for  long  years  been 
brooding.  The  long-cherished  and  su¬ 
preme  ambition  of  Leo  XIII.  may  be 
described  in  a  single  sentence — it  aims 
at  putting  and  leaving  the  Church  in  re¬ 
lations  of  friendship  and  peace  w’ith  all 
civilized  States.  Cardinal  Franchi  ac¬ 
cepted — not,  however,  without  consider¬ 
able  hesitation — the  office  of  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State,  transferring  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Simeoni  the  very  important  and 
influential  post  which  he  previously 
held,  that  of  Prefect  of  the  College 
de  Propaganda  Fide.  Cardinal  Franchi 
— it  is  due  to  his  memory  that  the  state¬ 
ment  be  made  without  any  reservation — 
soon  entered  into  all  the  views  and  plans 
of  the  Pontiff,  and  initiated,  alike  with 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  States,  a  poli¬ 
cy  widely  different  from  that  pursued  by 
Pius  IX.  But  not  the  less  did,  and  do, 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  Leo  XIII.’s 
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views  constantly  spring  up  within  the 
bosom  of  the  Sacred  College. 

The  Cardinals,  reinvested  with  their 
authority,  carry  on  against  the  Pontiff  a 
passive  opposition  which  is  a  constant 
cause  of  serious  annoyance  to  his  Holi¬ 
ness.  Nor  does  there  seem  any  other 
feasible  method  of  extrication  from  this 
inconvenience  than  the  nomination  of  as 
many  new  Cardinals  as  will  support  the 
party  of  the  Pontiff  in  the  Sacred  Col¬ 
lege.  At  present  the  Pope  is  greatly  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  bearing  of  several  nun¬ 
cios,  especially  with  that  of  Monsignor 
Meglia  at  Paris,  and  Monsignor  Jacobini 
at  Vienna.  But  should  he  remove  them 
from  their  present  posts  he  would  be 
obliged  by  the  traditions  of  the  Curia  to 
confer  on  them  red  hats,  and  by  that  act 
would  add  to  the  Sacred  College  two 
other  members  hostile  to  his  views.  To 
select  new  Cardinals  from  amongst  the 
prelates  is  attended  with  inconveniences 
almost  as  serious,  for  Pius  IX.  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  left  in  the  pr datura  the  means 
of  an  easy  selection  if  the  ecclesiastic  to 
be  chosen  is  to  ]>ossess  even  average  in¬ 
telligence  and  erudition.  Unless  the 
Pope  shall  find  the  courage  to  disentan¬ 
gle  himself  from  the  old  traditions,  and 
select  his  Cardinals  outside  of  the  prda- 
tura,  no  reforms,  either  religious  or  po¬ 
litick,  in  the  condition  of  the  Church 
will  ever  be  effected. 

iv. 

The  pastoral  letters  published  at  vari¬ 
ous  periods  by  the  Pope  when  Bishop  of 
Perugia  attest  the  cultured  tone  of  his 
mind,  and  his  constant  and  unvarying 
desire  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the 
Church  with  those  of  civilization.  His 
constant  effort  is  to  demonstrate  that 
every  form  of  civil  progress  can  only  be 
facilitated  by  the  more  general  extension 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  It  is  curious  to 
see  how  the  same  pastoral  letters  which 
have  furnished  to  so  liberal  a  thinker  and 
politician  as  Ruggero  Bonghi  the  means 
of  setting  forth  Leo  XIII.’s  enlightened 
policy  have  been  ransacked,  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last,  by  clerical  journal¬ 
ists,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  in  the 
same  the  mere  repetition  of  Pius  IX. ’s 
invectives  and  tirades.  But  however 
much  the  Ultramontane  party  may  exert 
itself  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  Leo 
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XIII.  is  following,  and  will  follow  in  all 
respects,  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  a 
single  fact  proves  that  the  fears  of  the 
party  point  in  a  different  direction. 
With  the  view  of  rendering  the  Pope 
alive  to  the  indignation  of  that  party,  no 
scruple  has  been  felt  in  impressing  upon 
him  that  the  sensible  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  the  Peter’s  pence  offerings  is 
due  to  his  own  liberal  attitude.  The 
ability  of  Pius  IX.  in  extracting  money 
from  the  pockets  of  the  faithful  was  truly 
marvellous.  But  if  the  Peter’s  pence  no 
longer  flow  into  the  Papal  treasury  in  so 
full  a  stream  the  cause  must  be  sought 
elsewhere  than  in  the  reasons  given  by 
the  reactionaries.  The  numerous  pil¬ 
grimages  organized  by  the  Catholic  com¬ 
mittees  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world  may  have  had  the  effect  of  gratify¬ 
ing  the  vanity  of  Pius  IX.,  but  they  had 
likewise  another  effect,  that  of  opening 
the  eyes  of  not  a  few  pilgrims  to  the  false¬ 
ness  of  the  alleged  hardships  suffered 
by  the  late  Pontiff  in  his  durance  vile. 
Whilst  in  foreign  countries  bishops  were 
sending  off  pastoral  letters,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  parish  priests  were  preaching  in 
their  churches  to  ignorant  and  fanatical 
congregations,  on  the  state  of  wretched 
poverty  to  which  the  supreme  head  of 
the  Catholic  Church  was  reduced  by  his^ 
persecutors,  and  whilst  priestly  agitators 
were  holding  up  before  the  eyes  of  their 
dupes  the  very  straws  taken  from  the  pial- 
let  of  the  august  prisoner,  the  thousands 
of  pilgrims  who  laid  their  money  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pontiff  had  occasion  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  very  different  spectacle.  On 
their  arrival  in  Rome  they  beheld  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  driving  quietly  about, 
everywhere  reverentially  greeted  by  the 
people,  his  modest  landau  almost  unno¬ 
ticed  among  the  splendid  equipages  of 
the  Roman  Princes.  And  when  they  re¬ 
paired  to  the  Vatican  they  were  suddenly 
dazzled  by  the  magnificence  of  the  mar¬ 
ble  halls,  thronged  by  Swiss  guards.  No¬ 
ble  guards,  Papal  gendarmes^  Palatine 
guards,  Papal  chamberlains.  Prelates, 
Monsignors,  and  Cardinals,  in  all  their 
full-blown  magnificence.  Traversing  the 
long  array  of  these  gilded  satellites  of  the 
great  central  orb,  they  drew  near,  awe¬ 
struck  and  bewildered,  to  the  steps  of 
the  throne  on  which  the  supreme  Pontiff 
was  seated,  amidst  the  gorgeous  splen- 
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dors  of  his  Byzantine  court.  If  after 
gazing  on  the  rubicund  and  jovial  coun¬ 
tenance  of  his  Holiness,  they  cast  furtive 
glances  round  the  hall,  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  iron  gratings  across  the  win¬ 
dows,  or  perchance,  in  some  comer  of 
the  audience  hall,  the  straw  mattress, 
they  were  doomed  to  be  cruelly  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  search.  The  tone  of 
their  narratives,  on  returning  to  their  own 
homes,  must,  there  is  some  reason  to 
presume,  have  had  a  share  in  fostering 
the  belief  which,  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  before  Pius  IX.’s  decease,  was 
in  'all  Catholic  countries  every  day  be¬ 
coming  stronger,  that  the  august  pris¬ 
oner  was  not  so  badly  treated  after  all. 
No  truth  has  been  more  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  long  annals  of  political  and 
religious  revolutions  than  this,  that  a 
cause  can  scarcely  ever  be  supported  in 
the  long  run  by  mere  voluntary  offerings. 
Religious  zeal,  unless  it  be  very  sincere,, 
very  fervid,  and  very  constant,  will  not 
stand  this  test.  The  Catholics,  who 
have  for  so  long  a  time  made  such  sacri¬ 
fices  to  swell  the  Peter’s  pence  fund,  can¬ 
not  be  blamed  if  they  form  no  exception 
to  this  rule  ;  and  if  for  them,  too,  the 
time  has  come  when  they  are  more  nig¬ 
gardly  in  voting  the  supplies.  Some  of 
the  largest  contributors  have  put  forward 
excuses  sufficiently  logical  and  rational 
for  drawing  close  their  purse-strings. 
No  excuse  has  been  more  frequently  al¬ 
leged  than  the  state  of  matters  in  the 
higher  clerical  circles  of  Rome,  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  Antonelli-Lambertini  law¬ 
suit.  The  writer  is  personally  acr 
quainted  with  several  wealthy  Catholics,, 
who,  after  having  subscribed  liberally, 
for  several  years  to  the  Peter’s  pence 
fund,  stopped  short,  and  refused  to  give- 
another  farthing,  declaring  that  they  saw 
no  reason  why  they  should  curtail  the- 
comforts,  or  prevent  the  indulgence  of 
the  lawful  and  graceful  tastes,  of  their 
own  families,  merely  to  see  their  gifts 
made  the  subject  of  public  bickerings 
between  the  illegitimate  children  and  the 
legal  heirs  of  a  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
State.  That  the  enthusiasm  has  consid¬ 
erably  cooled  down,  is  proved  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fact.  Almost  immediately  after 
the  election  of  Leo  XIII.,  a  deputation 
of  the  Lyons  Catholics  announced  to  the 
Holy  Father  that  the  Defense  Catholique- 
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had  opened  a  subscription  with  the  view 
of  presenting  to  the  new  Pope  a  golden 
tiara  of  the  value  of  a  million  francs. 

“  I  beg  you  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,” 
was  the  Pope’s  answer.  “  I  have  already 
four  tiaras,  and  they  are  more  than  I 
want.  What  the  Church  wants  is  the 
pecuniary  means  for  its  own  support, 
not  tiaras  for  the  Pope.”  The  idea  of 
the  tiara  was  given  up  ;  that,  however, 
of  the  subscription  for  a  million  of  francs 
was  retained.  Well,  the  melancholy  re¬ 
sult  has  been,  that  up  to  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  the  Lyons  subscription  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  a  very  few  thou¬ 
sand  francs  !  When  the  Peter’s  pence 
fund  was  under  the  absolute  control  of 
Cardinal  Antonelli  everybody  was  in  the 
dark  about  both  receipts  and  payments. 
But  money  never  ceas^  to  come  in,  and 
Pius  IX.  spent  it  freely.  After  Cardinal 
Antonelli’s  death,  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
his  successor.  Cardinal  Simeoni,  was  to 
institute  a  special  Peter’s  pence  commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  sum  then  in  the  Papal  cof¬ 
fers  was  converted  into  foreign  securities. 
These  do  not  yield  annually  more  thfin 
1,250,000  francs,  while  the  annual  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  whole  Papal  administration 
is  7,000,000  francs.  As  the  Holy  See 
refused  to  accept  the  annual  income  of 
3,200,000  francs,  settled  on  the  Pope  by 
the  Italian  Parliament  when  it  voted  the 
law  of  the  Papal  guarantees,  the  Vatican 
has  constantly  to  meet  a  large  annual  de¬ 
ficit,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  un¬ 
ceasing  efforts  to  get  fresh  subscriptions. 
With  the  view  of  counteracting  the  pecu¬ 
lation  by  which  so  many  of  the  local 
Catholic  committees  have  been  disgraced, 
the  Pope  has  instituted  very  recently  a 
new  system  of  collection,  by  which  it  is 
hoped  that  the  financial  interests  of  the 
Vatican  may  be  more  effectually  secured. 
It  is  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  there 
.  are  many  priests  who  have  bought  estates 
and  built  mansions,  solely  through  dex¬ 
terous  manipulation  of  the  Peter’s  pence 
fund,  the  subscriptions  to  which  are  not 
always  divided  in  the  regular  and  undis¬ 
guised  fashion  practised  by  the  founder, 
Don  Margotti  of  Turin,  who,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  gets  his  regular  legal  per¬ 
centage.  We  are  unable  to  affirm 
whether  under  the  new  system  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Holy  See  the  zeal  of  the 
collectors  and  agents  of  the  Peter’s 
pence  fund  will  remain  the  same. 


V. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  cele¬ 
brated  retraction  of  the  Jesuit  Father 
Curci.  Before  entering  on  this  subject 
it  may  be  as  well  to  bring  out  in  full  re¬ 
lief  a  little  circumstance  which  deserves 
to  be  made  known  for  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  the  relations  between  Cardi¬ 
nal  Manning  and  Father  Curci.  Curci 
had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal  in  Rome,  and  had  been  on  terms 
of  much  intimacy  with  him.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1874,  when  Father  Curci  became 
for  the  first  time  the  object  of  suspicion 
and  censure  at  the  Vatican  on  account 
of  his  “  Ragione  dell’  Opera,”  prefixed 
to  his  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels, 
he  was  informed  that  Archbishop  Man¬ 
ning  was  on  the  point  of  visiting  Rome. 
Curci  wrote  to  him  requesting  that  he 
might  be  informed  of  the  date  of  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  Florence,  as  he  had  matters  of 
some  importance  to  discuss  with  him. 
Father  Curci  did  not  cherish  the  hope  of 
enlisting  Monsignor  Manning  on  his  side, 
but  he  believed  it  possible  that  his  in¬ 
fluence  might  be  usrfully  exerted  in  the 
attempt  to  reform  the  factious  and  cor¬ 
rupt  state  of  the  Vatican.  Monsignor 
Manning,  on  reaching  Florence,  repaired 
to  the  convent  of  Santa  Felicita,  where 
Father  Curci  was  then  residing.  Father 
Curci  placed  in  Monsignor  Manning's 
hands  the  first  volume  of  his  commen¬ 
tary,  with  the  special  request  that  he 
would  peruse  with  more  than  common 
attention  the  "  Ragione  dell’  Opera.” 
When  the  Jesuit  returned  Monsignor 
Manning’s  visit  at  the  H6tel  de  I’Amo, 
he  received  from  the  English  ecclesiastic 
the  strongest  assurances  that  he  com¬ 
pletely  shared  and  approved  of  the  views 
propounded.  Monsignor  Manning,  in 
fact,  evinced  his  complete  and  most  cor¬ 
dial  concurrence  in  all  the  views  put 
forth  subsequently  by  Father  Curci  in 
his  now  celebrated  pamphlet  “  II  Mod- 
emo  Dissidio.”  Monsignor  Manning 
left  Father  Curci  with  the  distinct  prom¬ 
ise  that  on  reaching  Rome  he  would  urge 
on  Pius  IX.  the  acceptance  of  the  truths 
enounced  in  the  Jesuit’s  work.  He 
must,  however,  have  been  singularly  un¬ 
successful  in  his  mode  of  recommending 
to  the  Holy  Father  the  cause  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  defend,  for  the  effect 
of  his  communications  to  Pius  IX.  was 
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the  creation  of  a  feeling  of  fierce  indig¬ 
nation  in  the  Pontiff’s  mind  against  the 
Jesuit,  who  was  henceforth  regarded  by 
his  Holiness  as  a  traitor  to  the  interests 
of  the  Papacy.  It  was  not  until  Leo 
XIII.  gave  his  mind  to  a  calm  and  im¬ 
partial  review  of  the  relations  between 
his  predecessor  and  the  Jesuit,  that 
Father  Curci  again  received  permission 
to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  Vatican. 
'I'he  true  facts  of  this  Curci  episode  are 
the  following.  Father  Curci  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  Rome  by  a  letter  from  Cardi¬ 
nal  Franchi,  in  which  the  Cardinal  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  informed  him  that  the  Holy 
Father,  desiring  to  put  an  end  to  the 
violent  controversy  occasioned  by  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  Jesuit  and  the  late 
Pontiff,  Requested  the  Father  to  repair 
to  Rome  in  order  to  have  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  thoroughly  sifted.  Curci  at  once 
complied  with  a  request  equivalent  to  a 
command,  and  reached  Rome  on  Easter 
eve.  In  the  interview  which  he  had  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  arrival  with  the  Car¬ 
dinal  Secretary  of  State,  he  set  forth  his 
opinions  with  all  fulness.  Expressing  his 
profound  regret  at  having  done  anything 
which  might  have  seemed  disrespectful 
to  the  person  of  Pius  IX.,  he  expressed 
his  readiness  to  accept  the  counsels  and 
commands  of  the  head  of  the  Church. 
But  he  strongly  insisted  on  the  fact  that 
his  work  “  II  Modemo  Dissidio”  con¬ 
tained  nothing  at  variance  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Church,  and  explained  the 
reasons  why  he  had  refused  to  subscribe 
a  retraction  in  the  form  required  by 
Pius  IX.  In  the  retraction  exacted  by 
Pius  IX.  he  had  been  required  to  recog¬ 
nize  as  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  : — 

I  St.  The  speedy  re-establishment  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes. 

2d.  The  duty  of  all  sincere  Catholics 
to  abstain  from  political  elections. 

3d.  The  impossibility  of  co-existence 
for  the  Papacy  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

"  These  propositions,”  said  Father 
Curci,  ”  I  am  resolved  not  to  subscribe, 
and  rather  than  do  so,  I  am  ready  to  be 
cut  to  pieces.  It  is  high  time  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  Italian  unity  cannot  be 
broken  up,  for  whatever  may  be  the  form 
of  Government  destined  to  rule  the  coun¬ 
try',  the  nation  will  not  consent  to  be 
again  divided  into  different  fractions. 
Such  being  the  undoubted  state  ob  mat¬ 


ters,  the  duty  of  all  Catholics  is  to  come 
forward  and  play  their  part  in  political 
life,  unless  they  are  content  to  see  mo¬ 
rality  and  religion  go  to  the  dogs.” 

Cardinal  Franchi  hastened  to  assure 
Father  Curci  that  no  intention  existed  of 
asking  him  to  subscribe  any  retraction  in 
the  form  required  by  Pius  IX.  And 
when  Father  Curci  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  treatment  of  these  delicate  mat¬ 
ters  might,  considering  the  numerous 
and  weighty  avocations  of  the  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State,  be  confided  by  his 
Holiness  to  some  person  of  known  im¬ 
partiality  and  with  sufficient  time  at  his 
command,  Leo  XIII.  met  the  wish  of 
I  he  Jesuit  by  entrusting  to  his  own  broth 
er,  Don  Giuseppe,  the  task  in  ques¬ 
tion.  None  the  less,  however.  Father 
Curci  had  repeated  interviews  with  Car¬ 
dinal  Franchi,  to  whom  he  imparted 
freely  his  opinions  on  the  condition  of 
the  Church  and  on  its  relations  with 
the  Government  of  Italy. 

In  one  of  these  conversations,  which 
turned  on  the  occupation  of  Rome, 
Father  Curci  expressed  himself  in  the 
following  terms  :  “  I,  who  am  in  the 
habit  of  discerning  in  the  course  of  all 
human  affairs  the  hand  of  Providence, 
believe  the  occupation  of  Rome  to  have 
been  a  truly  providential  event.  The 
Church  stood  in  need  of  a  great  humilia¬ 
tion  ;  it  has  not  even  now  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  humbled.  The  Church  should  reflect, 
as  in  a  clear  mirror,  virtue,  truth,  and 
morality.  What  has  actually  happened  ? 
Thanks  to  this  occupation,  we  see  in  the 
Quirinal  a  young  king  who,  by  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  whole  world,  is  sincere, 
upright,  and  desirous  to  do  good.  We 
see  a  young  queen  universally  beloved 
and  honored  for  her  s{>otless  character. 
And  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  these 
high  examples  must  produce  the  most 
beneficial  influence  on  the  social  life, 
not  of  the  court  alone,  but  of  the  whole 
of  Italy.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  good  effect  that  may  flow  from  such 
high  examples.  But  the  example  thus 
given  by  a  temporal  ought  to  create  emu¬ 
lation  in  a  spiritual  court.  I  believe 
therefore  that  Providence  has  brought 
things  about,  in  order  that  the  court 
of  the  Vatican  might  receive  a  motive 
and  an  impulse  to  enter  on  a  rivalry 
of  virtue  with  the  court  of  the  Quirinal.” 

Father  Curci,  in  another  conversation. 
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sought  to  demonstrate  the  propriety  of 
Leo  XIII.  no  longer  remaining  like  Pius 
IX.  shut  up  in  the  Vatican.  “  Fanat¬ 
ics,”  he  observed,  “  need  not  have  re 
course  to  poison  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an 
obnoxious  Pope,  after  the  fashion  prac¬ 
tised  with  Lto  XII.  It  will  be  quite 
enough  for  such  fanatics  to  maintain  in 
full  force  the  absurd  fiction  of  the  im¬ 
prisonment.  The  valley  of  the  Vatican, 
as  you  know,  was  always  regarded  as 
quite  lethal  during  the  height  of  summer 
— a  fact  sufficiently  proved  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  in  the  beginning  of  July 
all  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  so 
leave  the  place.  A  small  seminary  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Vatican  has  always  at  that 
season  transferred  the  pupils  to  another 
building  in  a  healthier  situation  in  the 
city.  The  Popes  always  spent  those  un¬ 
healthy  months  in  the  Quirinal  Palace, 
except  when  they  went,  as  was  so  often 
the  case  with  Pius  IX.,  to  Castel  Gal- 
dolfo.  If  Pius  IX.  was  able  to  spend 
without  serious  injury  the  last  seven 
years  of  his  life  in  the  Vatican,  this  must 
be  ascribed  partly  to  his  strong  constitu¬ 
tion,  partly  to  his  being  the  native  of  a 
low  and  level  district,  and  partly  to  his 
having  during  the  previous  twenty-four 
years  become  acclimatized  to  the  Vati¬ 
can  air.  But  Leo  XI I L,  bom  in  a 
mountainous  district,  accustomed  to  live 
for  the  last  thirty-two  years  in  a  moun¬ 
tainous  district, — his  diocese  of  Perugia, 
— and  .possessing  a  somewhat  delicate 
constitution,  cannot  long  remain  with 
impunity  in  the  Vatican.” 

T'o  these  remarks  Father  Curci  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
State  the  significant  answer,  “  A  Pope, 
we  are  told,  ought  to  be  ready  to  offer 
up  even  his  life  for  the  Church.” 

The  blood  rushed  up  to  the  Jesuit’s 
forehead,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  rose 
so  high  that  the  three  other  persons  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  interview  could  hear  every 
accent  ringing  through  the  room  as  he 
rejoined  :  “Certainly,  for  the  Church  ; 
and  if  such  a  sacrifice  were  made  for  the 
true  interests  of  the  Church,  the  Pope 
would  be  venerated  as  a  martyr  ;  but 
not  for  the  freaks  of  Don  Margotti  and 
of  the  Civilth  Caltolua.  A  sacrifice 
made  in  obedience  to  such  prompting 
would  still  justify  our  compassion  for 
one  thus  deceived,  but  justify  still  more 
our  perfect  right  to  designate  those  who 


thus  counselled  him  as  traitors  or  as 
fools  {lo  compatiremmo  come  ingannato  e 
quali^heremmo  per  imbecille  o  traditore 
chi  glielo  ctvesse  consigliatd).” 

Don  Giuseppe  Pecci,  in  obedience  to 
his  brother's  command,  entered  into 
communication  with  Father  Curci,  with 
the  view  of  bringing  about  a  solution 
of  the  question  that  so  much  engrossed 
the  Pope’s  mind.  Don  Giuseppe  Pecci 
frankly  declared  to  the  ex-Jesuit  that 
his  brother,  being  desirous  of  effecting 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  point  at 
issue,  would  view  with  favor  such  a 
compromise  as,  without  wounding  the 
self-respect  or  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  the  Father,  might  enable  the  Pontiff, 
in  a  way  not  disrespectful  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  predecessor,  to  receive  the 
author  of  “  11  Modemo  Dissidio  ”  in  the 
Vatican.  Thereupon  Father  Curci  drew 
up  in  his  own  handwriting  a  retractation 
which,  on  being  submitted  to  the  Pope, 
received  from  his  Holiness  certain  modi¬ 
fications,  these  modifications  being 
framed  in  terms  even  more  favorable  to 
Father  Curci  than  the  original  docu¬ 
ment.  Matters  having  reached  this 
stage,  Father  Curci,  who,  during  his  stay 
in  Rome  had  discussed  freely  these  con¬ 
troverted  matters  with  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  expressed  the  desire  to  live  for 
some  time  in  strict  seclusion,  and  an  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made  for  his  taking  up 
his  residence  in  the  convent  of  Grotta- 
ferrata.  Cardinal  Nina,  the  official  p^’o- 
tector  of  the  convent,  gave  his  complete 
sanction  to  the  arrangement,  and  the 
precise  cell  to  be  occupied  by  the  ex- 
Jesuit  had  been  chosen.  But  the 
Father,  when  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
the  convent,  was  informed  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  strong  pressure  put  by  cer¬ 
tain  influential  persons  on  the  superior 
of  the  convent,  the  last-named  person 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
fusing  the  hospitality  which  he  had  al¬ 
ready  consented  to  grant.  The  indigna¬ 
tion  of  Leo  XIII.  on  learning  these  facts 
was  extreme,  and  an  intimation  wa.s 
conveyed  directly  from  the  Vatican  to 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  Mondragone, — ^be¬ 
cause  it  was  by  them  that  pressure  had 
been  put  upon  the  superior  of  Grotta- 
ferrata, — that  if  it  was  not  convenient 
for  them  to  receive  the  Father  at  the 
convent,  it  was  quite  convenient  for  his 
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Holiness  to  receive  him  in  the  Vatican. 
On  the  same  day  Father  Curci  began  to 
occupy  the  apartment  assigned  to  him 
in  the  Vatican,  where  he  remained  for  a 
week. 

During  the  eight  days  of  Father  Cur- 
ci’s  stay  in  the  Vatican  the  Jesuit  had 
several  interviews  with  Leo  XIII., 
though  not  without  some  difficulty, 
thanks  to  Ultramontane  influence.  More 
than  once  the  position  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  in  the 
Church  formed  the  subject  of  their  con¬ 
versation,  The  talk  turned  at  first  on 
the  negotiations  which,  during  the  Pon¬ 
tificate  of  Pius  IX.,  had  been  carried  on 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  Scotland.  Pius 
IX.,  with  his  marvellous  love  of  gossip, 
was  always  pleased  to  hear  Monsignor 
Manning  glorify  the  revolution  effected 
by  him  in  the  position  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  England,  and  con¬ 
trast  the  days  when  Cardinal  Wiseman 
was  hooted  and  hissed  by  the  ragged 
boys  of  Golden  Square,  with  the  happier 
times  in  which  Cardinal  Manning  now 
found  himself,  on  all  public  occasions 
encircled  with  the  social  respect  and 
honor  paid  to  the  official  representatives 
of  foreign  Powers.  It  was  a  battledore 
and  shuttlecock  game  of  mutual  flattery 
— Monsignor  Manning  ascribing  all  the 
merit  of  this  happy  change  to  the  vener¬ 
able  Pontiff,  and  the  venerable  Pontiff 
tracing  it  solely  to  the  apostolic  zeal  of 
Monsignor  Manning.  Amongst  the  vast 
plans  submitted  by  Monsignor  Manning 
to  Pius  IX.  were  some  which  naturally 
engaged  the  attention  of  Pius  IX. ’s  suc¬ 
cessor.  One  of  these  plans,  the  passing 
en  masse  of  large  bodies  of  Ritualistic 
clergymen  from  the  Church  of  England 
to  that  of  Rome,  fqrmed  the  subject  of 
consultation  between  Leo  XIII.  and 
Father  Curci.  It  appears  that  in  an 
audience  granted  to  him  by  Pius  IX., 
his  Eminence  of  Westminster  drew  forth 
from  his  pocket  a  string  of  names  longer 
than  I.eporello’s  famous  catalogue  of 
Don  Giovanni’s  fair  victims,  alleged  to 
be  the  roll  of  the  Ritualistic  clergymen 
who  had  secretly  pledged  themselves  to 
“go  over,”  Many  of  these  Ritualistic 
clergymen  are  husbands  and  fathers,  and 
the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  these  conju¬ 
gal  and  paternal  relations.  Leo  XIII. 
broached  this  aspect  of  the  question  in 


his  conversations  with  Father  Curci,  and 
asked  him  jokingly  what  ought  to  be 
done.  “  Why,”  said  the  ex-Jesuit,  pull¬ 
ing  up  his  collar,  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
doing  when  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer,  "  I  would  wink  at  the  wives  and 
children  if  the  husbands  and  fathers 
came  over.  But,”  added  the  wary 
Father,  who  evidently  feared  that  his 
Holiness,  on  the  representation  of  Mon¬ 
signor  Manning,  might  be  betrayed  into 
the  commercial  operation  more  idiomati¬ 
cally  than  elegantly  described  as  that  of 
“  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke,” — “  I  should 
like  first  to  feel  quite  sure  that  your  Ho¬ 
liness  is  really  to  have  such  a  grand 
haul.” 

The  Pope  and  the  ex- Jesuit  parted  on 
the  best  of  terms. 

VI. 

The  statement  has  frequently  been 
made  that  the  Vatican  feels  great  alarm 
at  the  multiplication  of  the  various  re¬ 
ligious  sects  now  going  on  in  Rome,  and 
more  especially  at  the  increase  of  Prot¬ 
estant  churches.  Pope  Leo  XIII.  has 
very  recently  renewed,  in  the  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  by  him  to  Cardinal  Nina,  the 
protests,  the  complaints,  and  the  warn¬ 
ings  on  the  same  subject  so  often  heard 
from  the  lips  of  Pius  IX.  By  both  Popes 
this  state  of  matters  has  been  denounced 
as  an  outrage  on  the  Church.  That  the 
Vatican  really  feels  the  degree  of  alarm 
which  it  exhibits  may  perhaps  be 
doubted.  Any  one  possessing  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  Italy 
and  of  the  Italians  will  very  soon  be  led 
to  form  the  opinion  that,  of  the  vast 
sums  expended  by  philanthropic  and  re¬ 
ligious  Englishmen  to  bring  over  the  na¬ 
tives  of  foreign  countries  to  sounder 
views  of  religious  truth,  scarcely  any  are 
so  irrationally  and  so  recklessly  misspent 
as  those  lavished  in  Italy.  If  the  word 
Protestant  could  be  accepted  as  the 
synonym  of  anti-Papal,  the  people  of 
Italy  are  at  the  present  moment  the  most 
Protestant  nation  in  the  world.  This, 
however,  is  a  subject  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  which  would  require,  not  the 
limits  of  an  article,  but  of  a  volume. 
But,  while  making  the  assertion,  it  must 
at  once  be  added  that  the  revival  of  a 
deep  and  true  religious  faith  in  Italy  is 
not  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  specta¬ 
cle  of  rival  sects,  each  claiming  to  be  the 
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sole  legitimate  representative  of  Protes¬ 
tantism,  and  bickering  and  wrangling 
amongst  themselves  with  far  greater  per¬ 
tinacity  and  energy  than  they  ever  mani¬ 
fest  against  those  whom  it  must  be 
presumed  they  regard  as  the  common 
foe. 

The  views  put  forward  in  “II  Moder- 
no  Dissidio”  on  the  present  state  of  re* 
ligious  opinion  in  Italy  constitute  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  Father  Curci’s  work. 
Those  views  had  perhaps  the  greatest 
share  in  creating  so  general  an  interest 
in  the  volume,  for  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny  that  on  this  point  especially 
the  influence  of  the  ex-Jesuit’s  pages  ha.s 
been  very  remarkable.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  spirit  of  the  work  was  in  differ¬ 
ent  quarters  differently  judged.  The 
present  writer,  who  has  had  frequent  op¬ 
portunities  of  discussing  with  Father 
Curci  the  questions  handled  in  his  vol¬ 
ume,  would  And  himself  not  a  little  em¬ 
barrassed  if  required  to  define  exactly 
how  far  this  or  that  widely  diffused  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Father  Curci’s  reason¬ 
ings  was  the  more  correct.  There  are 
“  Irreconcilables’’  in  the  Papacy  who, 
no  matter  what  the  cx- Jesuit  may  say  in 
behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Holy  See,  do  not  the 
less  launch  their  furious  invectives  at  his 
head,  simply  because  from  their  point  of 
view  every  Catholic  who  is  not  willing 
to  go  all  lengths  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Pope’s  temporal  power  is  a  rene¬ 
gade  and  a  traitor.  By  such  persons 
popular  representation,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  political  and  administrative  elec¬ 
tions,  are  regarded  as  hurtful  to  the 
population,  and  are  therefore  by  them 
combated  ^  outrance.  By  other  critics 
Father  Curci’s  work  is  regarded  as  a 
Jesuitical  attempt  to  recover  the  lost  au¬ 
thority  and  influence  of  the  Church.  In 
their  opinion  a  Catholic  Italy,  if  voting 
in  great  numbers  at  the  political  elec¬ 
tions,  might  obtain  a  parliamentary  ma¬ 
jority,  and  by  a  legislative  act  give  back 
to  the  Church  that  temporal  authority  of 
which  it  has  been  deprived.  A  Catholic 
majority  in  the  nation  would  thus  bring 
about  a  result  to  be  vainly  looked  for 
either  from  a  foreign  invasion  or  a  popu¬ 
lar  revolution.  Whether  this  really  be 
the  recondite  purpose  of  Father  Curci 
matters  very  little.  It  is,  however,  quite 
certain  that  his  work  has  been  thus  inter¬ 


preted  by  not  a  few  Catholics,  who,  led 
astray  by  this  delusion,  sham  an  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  present  order  of  things  in 
Italy  solely  from  a  hope  that  through  the 
expected  Catholic  majority  the  Papal 
cause  may  be  again  triumphant. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  many  sincere 
Catholics  who  in  perfect  good  faith  be¬ 
lieve  that  from  the  realization  of  Father 
Curci’s  plans  would  spring  the  restored 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  that  an  ef¬ 
fectual  bar  would  be  raised  up  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  progress  of  freethinkers  and  mate¬ 
rialists.  These  last,  indeed,  go  even 
farther  in  their  hopes,  believing  as  they 
do  that  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Church  and  the  State  would  give  to  the 
first  an  almost  unbounded  power.  A 
Church,  they  hold,  which  could  count 
on  being  always  backed  by  a  great  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  State,  would  possess 
quite  exceptional  powers  of  expansion  ; 
whilst  a  State  which  could  ec^ually  count 
on  the  moral  influence  of  a  hierarchy  es¬ 
tablished  in  every  corner  of  the  globe 
might  bring  to  the  development  of  its 
policy  elements  of  force  not  owned  by 
any  other  Power.  To  this  it  is  objected 
in  some  quarters  that  the  Church  would 
run  the  risk  of  losing  its  universal  char¬ 
acter.  But  the  objectors  at  once  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  persons  who  indulge  in 
these  utopian  visions  the  reply  that  their 
objection  would  hold  good  if  the 
state  of  things  thus  anticipated  should 
have  a  permanent  duration,  whereas  it  is 
quite  enough  for  them  that  a  tacit  rec¬ 
onciliation  should  have  a  temporary  ex¬ 
istence.  That  alone,  they  affirm,  would 
give  additional  strength  to  both  Church 
and  State.  These  hopes  may  be  well  or 
ill  founded,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  their  existence. 

Such  views,  however,  are  not  shared 
by  the  Conservative  party,  which  is 
rapidly  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  these 
complications,  and  which  has  for  its 
piolitical  programme,  not  submission  to 
the  Vatican,  but  a  moderate  and  concili¬ 
atory  course  in  the  treatment  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  questions.  It  ought,  by  this 
time,  to  be  clear  to  all  impartial  politi¬ 
cians,  that  a  system  of  violent  repression 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  only 
hastens  the  growth  of  a  violent  reaction 
in  its  favor.  And  it  is  fortunate  for 
Italy  that  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Prince 
Bismarck  when  he  urged  on  her  states- 
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men  the  expediency  of  making  her  laws 
on  ecclesiastical  matters  the  mere  reflec¬ 
tion  of  his  own.  Had  Italy  done  so,  she 
might  have  found  herself  reduced  to 
the  humiliation  of  following  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  in  his  reopening  of  negotiations 
with  the  Vatican,  and  perhaps  even  as 
far  as  Canossa. 

The  demands  made  by  Prince  Bismarck 
showed  how  limited  was  his  knowledge  of 
the  real  position  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in 
Italy.  The  Roman  Curia  is  at  once  as¬ 
tute  and  powerful.  The  Italian  bishops 
are  now,  for  the  most  part,  mere  creat¬ 
ures  of  the  Jesuits.  They  are  utterly 
destitute  of  personal  initiative,  and  are 
seldom  gifted  with  either  talent  or  learn¬ 
ing.  The  inferior  clergy  are  at  once 
l>oor  and  ignorant.  Widely  different  is 
the  character  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  and  clergy,  taken  as  a  body, 
in  England,  or  France,  or  Germany. 
There  we  see  prelates  of  ability,  energy, 
and  erudition,  laboring  with  untiring 
zeal  for  the  domination  of  their  Church. 
In  what  Italian  province  shall  we  And 
the  type  of  the  restless  and  intriguing 
priest  such  as  he  is  painted  by  Emile 
Zola  in  his  Conquete  de  Plassans,”  a 
type  only  too  familiar  in  the  provincial 
society  both  of  France  and  England? 
'I'he  incumbent  of  a  parish  in  a  large 
Italian  town — when  his  parishioners  pre¬ 
sent  a  mixture  of  clericals,  liberals,  and 
old  noble  families — plays  the  part  of  a 
dexterous  diplomatist  on  all  political 
questions.  When  he  can  only  count  on 
an  element  of  fanaticism,  he  plays  the 
part  of  a  fanatic.  He  is  a  liberal  in  the 
Venetian,  Lombard,  Genoese,  and  Pied¬ 
montese  provinces,  those  in  which  the 
Pope  recognizes  as  legitimate  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  Humbert  I.  In  the  country 
districts  he  commonly  reflects  the  views 


of  the  wealthiest  among  the  neighboring 
landowners.  If  his  squire  is  an  out-and- 
out  clerical,  he  too  is  an  out-and-out 
clerical.  If  his  squire  is  a  decided 
liberal,  above  all  if  he  is  one  who  often 
asks  his  parish  priest  to  dinner,  the  par¬ 
ish  priest  has  extremely  liberal  views, 
and  beneath  the  generous  influence  of 
his  host’s  Chianti  or  Baroloy  will  keep 
the  table  in  a  roar  by  telling  good  stories 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  more  scepti¬ 
cal  and  satirical  of  his  parishioners  are 
in  the  habit  of  treating  the  dogmas  of 
Holy  Mother  Church.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  And  the  parish  priest  shy  in 
speaking  of  politics  at  all,  but  it  is  very 
uncommon  to  And  him  preaching  openly 
from  his  pulpit  against  the  Government. 
The  parish  priests,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  extremely  ignorant,  and  this  general 
state  of  ignorance  in  the  working  clergy 
is  a  cause  of  constant  and  unfeigned  anx¬ 
iety  to  the  present  Pontiff. 

Little  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the 
Italian  parish  priest  since  the  day  when, 
thirty-one  years  ago,  Pius  IX.,  shortly 
after  his  accession,  said  to  Massimo 
d’Azeglio  : — “  You  may  And  here  and 
there  an  honest  and  intelligent  parish 
priest,  but  taking  them  as  a  body  they 
are  mere  dirt  ”  \fango).  It  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  fact  which  must  suggest  most  pain¬ 
ful  reflections  to  all  who  are  re.ally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  moral  and  religious  wel¬ 
fare  of  Italy,  that  the  parish  priest  gen¬ 
erally  stands  in  the  scale  of  information 
and  character  below  the  mounted  cara¬ 
bineer  or  ordinary  tax-collector  of  his 
district ;  and  no  surprise  need  be  felt  if 
this  state  of  matters  so  deeply  engrosses 
the  thoughts  of  Leo  XIII. — Contempo 
rary  Review. 


THE  SUN  IN  HIS  GLORY. 
BY  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 


Anothkr  step  has  recently  been  taken 
towards  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  condition  of  that  mighty  orb 
which  rules  and  lights  and  warms  the 
earth  and  all  the  family  of  planets. 
The  total  eclipse  of  the  present  year,  the 
last  which  for  several  years  is  likely  to 


be  observed  by  scientifle  men,  has  not 
passed  w’ithout  adding  notably  to  our 
knowledge  respecting  th^  sun.  Other 
opportunities  for  observation,  and  other 
methods  of  research,  have  also  been  em¬ 
ployed  of  late  with  considerable  success. 
The  occasion  then  seems  a  Atting  one 
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for  presenting  a  brief  and  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  the  present  position  of  solar  re¬ 
search. 

It  is  strange  to  consider  how  wonder¬ 
fully  our  ideas  respecting  the  sun  have 
changed  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  Twenty  years  or  so  ago,  the 
sun  was  regarded  by  many  as  what  Sir 
W.  Herschel  had  said  that  possibly  the 
sun  might  be — a  dark  orb  surrounded 
by  various  envelopes  of  lustrous  and 
heat -emitting  clouds.  According  to  this 
view,  the  sun  might  even  be  regarded  as 
possibly  a  fit  abode  for  living  creatures. 
Others  held  a  different  view,  the  an¬ 
cient  but  on  the  whole  more  probable 
opinion  that  the  sun  is  a  great  mass 
of  intensely  hot  matter.  The  sun-spots 
were  known,  and  had  been  carefully 
watched,  and  studied.  Indeed  the  best 
series  of  observations  ever  made  on  the 
sun  were  either  completed,  or  very  near¬ 
ly  so,  in  the  year  1858.  But  though 
much  was  known  about  the  spots  very 
little  was  understood.  As  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  constitution  of  the  sun  nothing  was 
known  about  it,  and  no  one  had  any 
hope  at  that  time  that  aught  could  be 
learned  exactly  on  that  p>oint,  though 
some  few  considered  it  barely  possible 
that  inferences  of  greater  or  less  prob¬ 
ability  might  be  suggested  by  various 
lines  of  research  then  entered  upon. 

At  present  all  this  is  altered — we 
know  the  sun  to  be  infinitely  more  com¬ 
plex  in  structure,  infinitely  more  won¬ 
derful  in  physical  condition,  than  it  was 
formerly  thought  to  be.  We  have 
learned  what  its  substance  consists  of, 
in  what  condition  that  substance  exists, 
or  rather  through  what  varying  con¬ 
ditions  it  passes.  We  have  found  the 
sun  to  be  something  utterly  unlike  the 
orb  we  see,  for  we  have  learned  that 
even  as  the  glowing  veil  of  air  hides  by 
day  the  chief  glories  of  the  universe,  so 
it  hides  the  largest  (though  not  the  most 
massive)  part  even  of  that  one  sun 
among  hundreds  of  millions  of  suns 
which  can  at  that  time  be  seen.  We 
have  also  learned  more  exactly  to  meas¬ 
ure  and  weigh  the  mighty  orb  which 
rules  the  motions  of  our  earth  and  her 
fellow-planets. 

The  sun,  as  seen  in  the  sky,  is  a  globe 
of  fire  some  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  miles  in  diameter,  and  lying  at 
a  distance  from  us  amounting  to  ateut 


ninety-two  and  a  third  millions  of  miles. 
It  affords  a  startling  conception  of  this 
tremendous  distance  to  consider  that  a 
ball  fired  at  the  sun  from  the  mouth  of 
an  Armstrong  gun  and  travelling  with 
undiminished  speed  directly  towards 
him,  would  only  reach  him  in  about 
thirteen  years.  If  the  sound  could 
travel  sunwards  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
air,  the  sound 'of  the  explosion  would 
reach  the  sun  almost  half  a  year  later. 
An  American  student  of  science,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mendenhall  of  Columbus,  has 
given  a  striking,  though  fanciful,  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  sun’s  distance.  If  a  baby 
had  (which  is  not  customary)  an  arm 
ninety-three  million  miles  long,  and  on 
the  first  day  of  its  existence  touched  the 
sun,  then,  according  to  the  best  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  rate  at  which  feeling  travels, 
the  baby  might  grow  to  manhood  and 
the  man  attain  to  extreme  old  age, 
without  ever  feeling  the  pain  of  the  bum. 
In  fact  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
years  would  be  required  to  convey  along 
that  monstrous  arm,  the  sensation  of 
burning  which  had  affected  the  finger 
tips.  But,  in  reality,  the  most  striking 
thought  in  connection  with  the  sun’s 
distance  is  that  light,  though  travelling 
over  a  distance  nearly  equal  to  eight 
times  the  circumference  of  the  earth  in 
a  single  second,  takes  nearly  nine  min¬ 
utes  in  reaching  us  from  the  sun. 

In  passing  a  word  or  two  may  be  said 
respecting  changes  which  have  recently 
been  made  in  our  estimates  of  the  sun’s 
distance.  Many  who  may  have  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  distance  of  more  than  ninety- 
three  and  a  third  million  miles  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  Parliament  last  year,  as  the 
result  of  the  British  transit  expeditions, 
may  perhaps  look  with  doubt  on  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  ninety-two  and  a  third  million 
miles,  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  It 
may  be  well  to  say,  then,  that  the  official 
astronomers  responsible  for  working  out 
the  transit  observations, have  come  round 
to  this  smaller  distance.  I  ventured  to 
express  in  the  ‘  Times,’  even  when  our 
chief  official  astronomer  had  stated  his 
belief  that  no  considerable  change  would 
be  made  in  his  result,  my  own  opinion 
that  the  lesser  distance  would  be  eventu¬ 
ally  adopted  by  others  if  not  by  him. 
But  I  did  not  expect  to  find  my  opinion 
so  quickly  confirmed  as  it  has  been. 
Step  by  step, — each  two  or  three  hundred 
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thousand  miles  long, — our  official  as¬ 
tronomers  have  reduced  their  estimate  ; 
until  finally  (at  least  I  suppose  so)  they 
announce  ninety-two  million  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  miles  as  the  most  proba¬ 
ble  result  of  the  British  transit  observa¬ 
tions.  They  admit,  as  1  had  also  ven¬ 
tured  to  point  out,  that  any  value  within 
a  million  miles  or  so  on  either  side  of 
this  distance,  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
observations.  But  ninety-two  and  a 
third  million  miles  is  the  most  probable 
value  ;  and  as  six  or  seven  different  and 
far  superior  series  of  observations  had 
pointed  to  the  same  distance,  we  may 
unhesitatingly  accept  that  as  within  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  miles  of  the 
true  distance  separating  us  from  the 
mighty  mass  of  the  sun. 

With  a  diameter  exceeding  our  earth’s 
one  hundred  and  nine  times,  the  sun 
has  a  surface  exceeding  the  earth’s  eleven 
thousand  eight  hundred  times,  and  a  vol¬ 
ume  exceeding  hers  about  one  million 
two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
times.  In  mass  or  quantity  of  matter 
he  does  not  so  greatly  exceed  the  earth. 
Still  it  would  take  about  three  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  globes  like  the 
earth  to  make  up  the  quantity  of  matter 
which  exists  in  the  sun.  All  the  planets 
together  do  not  amount  in  mass  to  a 
seven  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  the 
sun’s  mass. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  matter  he 
possesses  gives  the  sun  tremendous 
power,  though  his  actual  action  on  our 
earth  is  not  so  great  as  many  imagine, 
for  his  energy  is  enormously  reduced  by 
distance.  A  child  could  hold  a  ton  of 
matter  against  the  pull  of  the  sun  at  the 
earth’s  distance.  But  if  this  earth  of 
ours  retaining  its  present  size,  con¬ 
tained  as  much  matter  as  the  sun,  the 
strongest  man  (supposing  he  himself  not 
crushed  flat  and  thin  as  gold  leaf  by 
his  own  weight)  would  not  be  able  to  lift 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  one  of  our 
half-ounce  weights.  It  would  press 
downwards  with  as  much  energy  as  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  ounces 
or  nearly  five  tons  of  matter  on  the 
earth  as  she  at  present  is  ;  a  small  mass 
such  as  this  raised  only  to  a  height  of  a 
single  inch  and  let  fall,  would  strike  the 
earth  with  three  times  the  velocity  of 
the  swiftest  express  train.  At  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sun  himself  his  attractive  en¬ 


ergy  is  not  nearly  so  great,  because  his 
size  is  so  much  greater,  and  his  surface 
so  much  farther  away  from  the  centre. 
Still  a  man  of  average  weight,  if  placed 
at  the  sun’s  surface,  and  supposed  not 
to  be  in  a  moment  converted  into  thin¬ 
nest  vapor,  would  be  pressed  down  as 
with  the  weight  of  twenty-six  other  men 
on  his  shoulders,  and  crushed  com¬ 
pletely  flat. 

Such  is  the  sun’s  mass,  the  quality  in 
virtue  of  which  he  bears  sway  over  the 
members  of  his  family.  Mercury  has 
to  travel  at  the  rate  of  nearly  twenty- 
nine  and  a  half  miles  in  a  second  to  get 
centrifugal  tendency  enough  to  retain 
his  distance  from  the  sun.  Venus,  far¬ 
ther  away,  requires  only  a  velocity  of 
about  twenty-one  and  »  half  miles  a 
second  ;  our  earth  only  eighteen  and  a 
half  miles  ;  Mars,  fourteen  and  three- 
ninths  ;  Jupiter  about  eight ;  Saturn 
six  ;  Uranus  four  and  a  fifth  ;  and 
lastly,  at  the  outskirts  of  the  system,  so 
far  as  it  is  yet  known, we  find  Neptune 
able  to  retain  his  distance  against  the 
enormously  reduced  solar  attraction,  by 
virtue  of  the  centrifugal  tendency  result¬ 
ing  from  a  velocity  of  barely  three  and 
a  third  miles  a  second. 

An  as  yet  altogether  unexplained  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  to  be  noticed  with  regard 
to  the  power  of  the  sun’s  attraction, 
and  indeed  of  gravity  generally.  The 
action  of  this  force  is  exerted  instantly, 
or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  the  time  oc¬ 
cupied  in  transmitting  the  action  of 
gravity  over  the  greatest  distances  in  the 
solar  system  is  inappreciable.  Gravity 
cannot  take  so  much  as  a  second  in 
acting  over  the  distance  separating  Nep¬ 
tune  from  the  sun.  I  cannot  con¬ 
veniently  explain  here  how  this  is 
proved.  (Elsewhere  I  have  shown  this, 
but  the  subject  is  too  difficult  for  treat¬ 
ment  here.)  It  is,  however,  as  certain 
as  aught  within  the  domain  of  scientific 
research  that  gravity  acts  in  this  instan¬ 
taneous  manner.  'That  it  should  do  so 
is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  absolutely 
the  greatest,  of  scientific  mysteries. 

If  the  sun  only  niled  the  motion  of 
our  earth,  we  should  profit  little  from 
his  existence.  It  is  because  by  thus 
ruling  her  movements  he  retains  her  al¬ 
ways  where  she  can  receive  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount  of  light  and  heat  from  him, 
that  his  attractive  energy  is  important 
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to  us.  If  his  heat  and  the  light  which 
results  from  it,  should  fail  him,  our 
earth  would  still  continue  to  travel 
round  him  as  at  present,  but  she  would 
no  longer  be  the  abode  of  life.  There 
is  a  fine  description,  in  Byron’s  ‘  Dark¬ 
ness,  ’  of  the  horrors  which  would  follow 
the  extinction  of  the  sun — and  though 
the  description  (as  Sir  J.  Herschel  long 
since  pointed  out)  is  not  scientifically 
accurate,  it  is  perhaps  more  suggestive 
than  a  less  poetic  but  more  exact  ac¬ 
count  would  be  ; — ‘  I  had  a  dream,  ’  he 
says, 

which  was  not  all  a  dream, 
The  bright  sun  was  extinguished,  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  external  space, 
Rayless  and  pathless ;  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless 
•  air;  « 

Morn  came  and  went — and  came  and  brought 
no  day. 

the  thrones 

And  palaces  of  crowned  kings — the  huts 
The  habitations  of  all  things  that  dwell, 

Were  burnt  for  beacons;  cities  were  consumed. 
And  men  were  gathered  round  their  blazing 
homes, 

To  look  once  more  into  each  other’s  face  ; 
Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the  e>'e 
Of  the  volcanoes,  and  their  mountain-torch. 

The  world  was  void. 
The  populous  and  powerful  was  a  lump, 
Seasonless,herbless, treeless,  manless,  lifeless, 
A  lump  of  death — a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 

Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea. 

And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal ;  as  they 
dropped. 

They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge — 
The  waves  were  dead ;  the  tides  were  in  their 
grave. 

The  moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  before  ; 
The  winds  were  withered  in  the  stagnant  air. 
And  the  clouds  perished  ;  darkness  had  no 
need 

Of  aid  from  them — she  was  the  U  niverse  ! 

In  reality  the  long  miseries  described 
so  powerfully  by  Byron  in  the  passages 
omitted  from  the  above  quotation, 
would  not  trouble  the  people  of  this 
estrth  if  ever  ‘  the  brig  t  sun  was  ex¬ 
tinguished.’  In  less  than  a  day  every 
drop  of  moisture  in  the  air  would  be 
precipitated.  (Herschel  allows  two 
days,  but  I  cannot  see  how  even  a  day 
could  pass  without  this  change  being 
completely  wrought.)  And  then  in 
less  than  another  day,  all  the  heat  re¬ 
maining  to  the  black  earth  would  be 
radiated  away  into  space,  and  a  cold  in 
comparison  with  which  the  cold  of  the 
bitterest  Arctic  winter  would  be  as  the 
warmth  of  a  summer’s  day,  would  take 


possession  of  the  entire  earth  ;  no  living 
thing  could  possibly  survive  to  the  end 
of  the  third  day, — if  we  can  call  that 
interval  a  day  which  would  pass  un¬ 
measured  by  the  light  of  either  sun  or 
moon. 

Among  all  the  discoveries  of  modem 
science  few  are  more  surprising  than 
those  relating  to  the  fires  of  the  great 
central  orb.  When  we  consider  merely 
the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  distributed 
moment  by  moment  to  the  worlds  around 
the  sun,  and  in  still  greater  abundance  to 
surrounding  space,  we  are  ready  almost 
to  believe  that  the  desolation  described 
by  Byron  may  be  no  such  remote  danger 
aher  all.  In  each  second  of  time  the 
sun  distributes  as  much  heat  as  would 
be  produced  by  the  consumption  of 
eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  millions 
of  millions  of  tons  of  coal.  (If  our 
earth’s  surface  glowed  with  the  same 
heat,  she  could  give  out  as  much  heat 
as  would  result  from  the  burning  of  al¬ 
most  exactly  a  billion  tons.)  But  it  is 
easily  calculated  that  if  the  sun  con¬ 
sisted  entirely  of  coal,  burning  at  this 
rate,  he  would  burn  out  in  less  than  five 
thousand  years.  It  is  not  then  by  burn¬ 
ing  that  he  gives  out  heat.  Again,  if  he 
were  simply  glowing  with  inherent  heat 
and  radiating  that  heat  into  space,  he 
would  lose  so  large  a  portion  of  his  heat 
in  five  thousand  years  that  he  would  be 
quite  unfit  to  serve  as  our  sun.  Whence, 
then,  is  the  supply  maintained  ?  and 
(stranger  question  still)  whence  has  it 
been  derived  ? 

The  answer  is  a  startling  one.  The 
solar  heat  is  derived  from  the  gravita¬ 
tion  of  the  sun’s  mass,  leading  to  his 
steady  contraction  in  volume.  Meteoric 
downfall  may  supply  and  doubtless  does 
supply  a  part  of  the  sun’s  heat.  But 
that  downfall  is  in  reality  a  part  of  the 
same  process  of  contraction.  The 
meteors  as  yet  ungathered,  which  never¬ 
theless  are  one  day  to  be  gathered  in  by 
the  sun,  must  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  sun,  just  as  clouds  floating  in  our 
air  belong  in  reality  to  our  earth.  ^Vhen 
the  sun  gathers  in  such  meteors  he  re¬ 
ceives  a  certain  accession  of  heat  ;  but 
his  volume  has  in  corresponding  degree 
diminished,  and  we  know  that  while  the 
contraction  which  he  can  undergo  in  this 
way,  by  gathering  in  the  outlying  me¬ 
teoric  portions  of  his  substance,  is  but 
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small,  the  contraction  he  can  undergo  by 
the  shrinking  inwards  of  his  present  sub¬ 
stance  is  enormous  ;  were  d  otherwise 
we  could  not  expect  a  long  continuance 
of  his  present  emission  of  light  and  heat. 
But  there  seems  scarcely  any  limit  to  the 
contraction  he  can  undergo  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

In  the  past,  the  sun  has  undergone 
contraction  far  greater  in  amount,  but 
less  important  when  regarded  in  its  heat¬ 
generating  effect.  For  the  more  the 
sun  contracts,  the  more  effective  be¬ 
comes  each  part  of  the  process  of  con¬ 
traction.  It  is,  however,  certain  from 
the  study  of  our  earth’s  crust,  and  the 
evidence  it  affords  of  long  past  ages  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  sun  has  poured  light  and 
heat  upon  the  earth,  that  the  past  con¬ 
traction  of  the  sun  must  have  l^en  com¬ 
petent  to  produce  a  supply  of  heat  such 
as  he  now  emits,  for  a  period  of  one 
hundred  million  years.  Now  here  a 
strange  difficulty  presents  itself.  If  the 
sun’s  mass  had  originally  occupied  infi¬ 
nite  space  and  had  contracted  till  it  oc¬ 
cupied — as  it  now  seems  to  do — a  spher¬ 
ical  space  eight  hundred  and  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  miles  in  diameter,  the  entire  supply 
of  heat  corresponding  to  that  process  of 
contraction  would  not  have  amounted 
to  more  than  would  maintain  the  sun’s 
present  emission  for  about  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  of  years.  Some  have  been  led  to 
believe,  on  this  account,  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  given  by  the  earth’s  crust  must  be 
erroneous.  Others  who  perceive  that  the 
above-named  period  of  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  years  cannot  exceed  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  in  reality  far  short  of  the  truth,  have 
adopted  the  startling  theory  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  sun’s  heat  was  derived 
from  the  collision  of  two  suns,  each 
travelling  with  enormous  velocity  through 
space,  combining  to  form  his  present 
mass.  It  appears  to  me  that  while  this 
theory  must  be  regarded  as  altogether 
untenable,  and  while  the  evidence  given 
by  the  earth’s  crust  must  be  accepted 
as  incontrovertible,  we  may  accept,  or 
rather  we  are  almost  forced  to  accept, 
another  theory,  which  suggests  very 
strange  thoughts  as  to  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  our  sun.  We  get  rid  of  our 
difficulty  at  once  if  we  adopt  the  theory 
that  the  central  part  of  the  sun  is  very 
dense  compared  with  the  outer  part,  if 
we  assume  in  fact  that  nearly  all  the  real 


mass  of  the  sun  is  comprised  within  a 
nucleus  as  small  perhaps  compared  with 
the  globe  we  see,  as  that  globe  is  com¬ 
pared  with  the  volume  of  the  real  sun  in 
his  glory,  as  total  eclipses  reveal  that 
glory  to  our  view.  There  are  other  rea¬ 
sons,  which  could  not  properly  be  con¬ 
sidered  here  for  regarding  this  view  as 
probable.  If  the  difficulty  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  above  can  be  removed  in  no  other 
way — and  I  confess  I  see  no  other  solu¬ 
tion  which  can  be  regarded  as  even  plau¬ 
sible — the  belief  in  a  mightily  contracted 
solar  nucleus  will  become  a  scientific  ne¬ 
cessity. 

Before  passing  from  the  consideration 
of  the  sun’s  heat  there  is  one  thought 
which  may  well  for  a  moment  detain  us. 
The  emission  of  solar  heat  is  altogether 
the  most  important  process,  represents 
altogether  the  mightiest  energies,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  from  actual  ob¬ 
servation.  The  shining  of  the  stars  at 
night  speaks  indeed  of  energies  compared 
with  which  the  energy  of  our  sun  is  but  as 
one  unit  among  hundreds  of  millions. 
But  weiiave  no  means  of  actually  meas¬ 
uring  the  total  heat  emission  of  any  star, 
far  less  of  determining  the  totality  of  stel¬ 
lar  heat  and  light.  Solar  heat  we  can 
measure  ;  and  we  know  of  no  process 
which  can  be  for  a  moment  compared 
with  the  sun’s  activity.  Indeed,  almost 
every  other  process  or  form  of  energy 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  a  direct 
product  of  the  solar  energies.  Now  it 
is  a  strange,  one  may  almost  say  a  fear¬ 
ful  thought,  that  the  products  of  this 
tremendous  and  constant  activity,  are, 
according  to  our  way  of  viewing  the  mat¬ 
ter,  almost  utterly  wasted.  Only  one 
ray  out  of  two  thousand  millions  emitted 
by  the  sun  falls  on  the  earth  ;  and  not 
more  than  one  ray  out  of  two  thousand 
and  thirty  millions  falls  on  any  of  the 
planets.  All  the  rest  are  j)oured  into  the 
star  depths,  and  serve  no  useful  purpose 
of  which  we  have  (at  present  at  least)  any 
cognisance  whatever  !  Compared  with 
this,  no  instance  of  apparent  waste 
among  the  myriads  of  such  instances 
which  nature  presents  to  our  view,  seems 
worthy  of  a  thought.  Here  is  the  great 
source  of  all  the  forms  of  energy  existing 
on  the  earth,  apparently  wasted  in  the 
proportion  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
million  lost  parts  to  one  part  utilised. 

What  the  telescope  has  to  tell  us  of  the 
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sun  is  doubtless  tolerably  well  known  to  in  the  position  of  the  matter  forming  the 
all  who  will  read  these  pages.  They  streamers.  — 

have  heard  how  Galileo,  Fabricius,  and  However,  we  must  not  here  enter  into 
Scheiner  detected  sjx)ts  on  the  surface  the  consideration  of  theories  or  specula* 
of  the  orb  which  had  for  so  many  ages  tions,  which  could  only  be  properly 
been  regarded  as  free  from  stain  or  blem-  dealt  with  at  much  greater  length  and 
ish,  an  emblem  of  celestial  purity.  From  with  much  closer  reasoning  than  would 
the  study  of  these  the  law  of  the  sun’s  be  suitable  for  these  pages.  Only  it 
rotation  was  gradually  determined — a  law  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  the 
by  no  means  so  simple  as  some  imagine,  theory  of  the  auroral  nature  of  all  visi- 
It  is  one  of  the  strangest  of  all  the  facts  ble  solar  phenomena  will  be  found  to 
known  about  the  sun  that  the  spots  near  have  its  tearing  on  phenomena  visible 
his  equator  are  carried  round  in  less  than  during  eclipses  of  the  sun,  as  well  as 
twenty-five  days,  while  those  farthest  on  those  which  the  telescope  discloses 
from  that  circle  only  complete  their  cir-  in  the  solar  globe  as  seen  in  the  sky. 
cuits  in  some  twenty-eight  days.  It  is  The  alternate  increase  and  diminution 
very  difficult  to  picture  the  condition  of  of  the  spots  in  number  in  a  period  aver- 
an  orb  whose  equatorial  regions  thus  aging  about  eleven  years  and  a  ninth 
gain  three  days’  rotation  on  regions  in  remains  still  among  the  unexplained 
mid  latitude  in  a  single  turning,  or  one  results  of  solar  research.  We  have  the- 
complete  rotation  in  nine  or  ten  turnings,  ories  in  abundance  to  show  how  it  might 
I  believe  that,  when  we  come  to  regard  be  brought  about,  none  which  seems  to 
the  real  mass  of  the  sun  as  lying  far  explain  how  it  is  actually  produced, 
within  the  limits  of  the  globe  we  see  The  motion  of  Jupiter  in  his  orbit  has 
and  measure,  this  difficulty  will  be  in  a  been  regarded  as  in  some  way  associated 
great  degree  removed.  with  the  sun-sp>ot  period  ;  but  since  for 

If  we  adopt  this  opinion,  however,  many  Jovian  periods  in  succession  sun- 
the  spots  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  spots  have  appeared  in  greatest  number 
belonging  to  the  true  mass  of  the  sun.  when  Jupiter  was  nearest  to  the  sun,  and 
They  would  be  phenomena  affecting  the  for  many  such  periods  the  greatest  num- 
globular  region  around  his  true  mass,  ber  when  Jupiter  was  farthest  from  the 
but  not  necessarily  affecting  his  nuclear  sun  (to  say  nothing  of  long  intermediate 
regions  at  all.  We  know,  of  course,  intervals  during  which  the  greatest  num- 
that  enormous  quantities  of  matter  must  ber  of  sun-spots  appeared  when  Jupiter 
occupy  the  surrounding  region  which  is  was  nearly  at  his  mean  distance),  this 
limited  by  the  visible  solar  surface.  We  association  must  be  regarded  as  alto- 
are  even  able  to  determine  the  elements  gether  imaginary,  or  rather  it  would  be 
of  which  that  matter  consists.  But  more  correctly  described  as  altogether 
enormous  though  the  absolute  quantity  unimaginable.  Other  relations  supposed 
of  this  surrounding  matter  may  be,  it  is  to  exist  between  the  sun-spots  and  the 
probably  exceedingly  small  relatively,  planetary  motions  seem  almost  equally 
Thus  we  may  find  an  explanation  of  the  open  to  exception.  In  fact,  we  can 
rapid  changes  which  affect  the  solar  only  say  at  present  that  the  sun-spots 
spots,  and  also  the  peculiarities  of  ap-  wax  and  wane  in  number  in  a  period 
pearance  which  the  spots  present  during  rather  exceeding  eleven  years,  with  cer- 
the  various  stages  of  their  formation,  tain  subordinate  periods,  as  also  some 
development,  and  dissolution.  The  longer  but  less  clearly  recognised  periods 
singular  striation  of  the  half-tinted  of  variation  :  we  can  assert  nothing 
fringe  surrounding  the  dark  central  positively  respecting  cause  and  causes 
parts  of  spots,  might  perhaps  be  found  of  such  periodic  changes.  Nay,  when 
rather  to  resemble  the  striation  of  our  we  examine  the  records  of  solar  observa- 
own  terrestrial  and  auroral  curtains,  tion  since  the  days  of  Galileo,  we  find 
than  to  result  from  an  actual  material  reason  even  to  question  whether  the 
striation  of  the  sun’s  substance.  The  p>eriod  of  eleven  years  and  a  ninth  is  the 
changes  affecting  sun-spots  would  be,  true  one,  or  only  approximately  true 
like  those  affecting  the  auroral  streamers,  during  the  present  century.  For  in 
changes  mainly  resulting  from  a  change  Wolff’s  list  of  years  in  which  the  sun 
of  condition,  not  from  any  real  change  has  been  most  spotted  and  least  spotted 
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since  Galileo's  time,  we  find  some  inter* 
vals  of  more  than  twenty  years  instead 
of  about  eleven  years  from  maximum  to 
maximum  or  from  minimum  to  minimum 
of  sun-spot  frequency. 

Similar  doubts  seem  to  hang  over  the 
relation  once  believed  to  exist  between 
sun-spots  and  terrestrial  magnetism. 
This  relation  has  always  been  denied  by 
the  present  astronomer  royal,  who  states 
that  the  Greenwich  magnetic  records 
afford  no  evidence  in  its  favor.  But  it 
is  now  regarded  by  many  astronomers 
as  disproved  in  a  more  general  way. 
Faye,  for  instance,  the  eminent  French 
mathematician,  asks  how  two  periods 
can  be  regarded  as  as.sociated  by  the 
very  persons  who  maintain  most  stren¬ 
uously  the  trustworthiness  of  researches 
assigning  ten  years  as  the  value  of  one 
period  and  eleven  years  as  the  value  of 
the  other.  There  seems  no  room  on  the 
one  hand  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of 
Wolff’s  estimate  of  the  sun-spot  period 
at  eleven  years  and  a  ninth.  On  the 
other  there  seems  no  reason  for  ques¬ 
tioning  the  value  of  about  ten  years 
which  Sabine  and  Lamont  have  assigned 
to  the  period  in  which  the  earth's  mag¬ 
netism  oscillates  in  energy.  Suppose, 
now,  that  at  any  given  epoch  the  time 
when  sun-spots  are  most  numerous 
agrees  with  the  time  when  terrestrial 
magnetic  disturbances  are  greatest ;  then 
sixty  years  after  that  epoch,  six  times 
ten  years  having  passed,  terrestrial  mag¬ 
netic  disturbances  will  again  have  at¬ 
tained  their  greatest  value  ;  but  as  five 
sun-spot  periods  and  a  half  will  have 
passed,  sun-spots  will  be  fewest  in  num¬ 
ber.  The  time  of  greatest  magnetic  dis¬ 
turbance  will  therefore  agree  with  the 
time  of  least  solar  disturbance — a  rela¬ 
tion  the  exact  opposite  of  that  which  had 
prevailed  sixty  years  before.  Sixty 
years  later  the  original  state  of  things 
will  be  renewed.  Sixty  years  later  still, 
it  will  be  again  reversed,  and  so  on  con¬ 
tinually.  In  other  words,  the  two  pe¬ 
riods  are  in  no  way  connected  together. 

I  fear  we  must  regard  the  suji- 
posed  connection  between  the  sun-spot 
period  and  magnetic  disturbances,  the 
occurrence  of  great  auroras,  and  so 
forth,  as  having  its  origin,  like  so  many 
other  relations  which  the  progress  of 
science  has  caused  to  be  forgotten,  in 
mere  coincidence.  It  so  chanced  that 


the  sun-spot  period  was  first  fully  recog¬ 
nised  at  a  time  when  the  time  of  many 
sun-spots  agreed  with  the  time  of  great¬ 
est  magnetic  disturbance  for  several  sun¬ 
spot  periods  in  succession.  If  the  sun¬ 
spot  period  had  been  recognised  sixty 
years  earlier  or  sixty  years  later,  the 
probability  is  that  the  time  of  favest  sun¬ 
spots  would  have  been  associated  with 
the  time  of  greatest  magnetic  disturb¬ 
ance.  And  if  the  sun-spot  period  had 
been  recognised  thirty  years  earlier  or 
later,  no  relation  at  all  would  have  been 
suspected,  for  the  time  of  most  sun¬ 
spots  would  then  have  come  midway 
between  the  time  of  greatest  and  the 
time  of  least  magnetic  disturbance. 

This  reasoning,  like  Faye's,  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  both  the  sun¬ 
spot  period  and  the  period  of  the  magnetic 
oscillatory  changes  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  either  correctly  or  nearly  so.  If 
they  have  not  been,  then  it  still  remains 
possible  that  the  supposed  association 
between  the  two  periods  may  have  a  real 
existence. 

The  determination  of  the  actual  sub¬ 
stances,  or  many  of  them,  which  form 
the  sun's  mass,  must  be  regarded  as 
among  the  greatest  ,  triumphs  of  science. 
In  some  respects  it  even  surpasses  in 
interest  the  recognition  of  the  law  of 
universal  gravity. 

Without  entering  into  details  which 
would  here  be  out  of  place,  the  way  in 
which  the  sun's  material  constitution  was 
determined  may  be  thus  described.  By 
means  of  the  instrument  called  the 
spectroscope,  it  was  found  possible  to 
separate  the  rays  which  form  the  sun's 
light  into  their  several  colors.  The  red 
rays  are  brought  to  one  place,  the  orange 
rays  set  next,  the  yellow  next,  then 
the  green,  the  blue,  the  indigo,  and 
lastly  the  violet.  Not  only  are  the  col¬ 
ors  thus  distributed,  but  they  are  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  their  several  tints, 
the  red  merging  by  indefinite  gradations 
into  the  orange,  the  orange  into  the 
yellow,  and  so  on.  Now  if  we  imagine 
a  number  of  threads  of  different  colors 
thus  arranged,  we  see  that  the  finer  the 
threads  and  the  greater  their  number, 
the  more  perfect  would  the  gradation 
be.  We  can  readily  conceive  that 
though  threads  of  all  the  tints  of  red, 
orange,  yellow,  &c.,  might  not  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  collection,  it  might  yet  happen 
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that  the  entire  space  occupied  by  the 
array  would  be  covered,  simply  because 
the  breadth  of  the  individual  threads 
might  enable  them  to  cover  more  than 
the  space  really  due  to  their  respective 
tints.  But  if  for  coarse  threads  fine 
threads  were  substituted,  for  fine  threads 
mere  filaments,  for  these  still  finer  fila¬ 
ments,  and  lastly  such  filaments  as 
twisted  in  hundreds  would  form  but  a 
thread  like  that  of  the  spider’s  web,  we 
see  that  millions  of  tints  might  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  a  rainbow-tinted  streak  a 
few  inches  in  length,  and  yet  the  fine 
filaments  composing  it  might  barely 
touch  each  other,  allowing  no  gaps  to  be 
seen.  Such  an  array  of  tints  (the  threads 
lying  square  to  the  length  of  the  rain- 
bow-tinted  streak)  would  fairly  illustrate 
the  separation  of  colors  in  a  pure  spec¬ 
trum.  But  when  sunlight  is  thus  dealt 
with,  when  the  countless  millions  of  tints 
really  forming  it  are  brought  to  their 
proper  position  in  the  spectrum,  it  is 
found  that  thousands  of  tints  are  miss¬ 
ing.  It  is  as  though  from  the  array  of 
fine  filaments  just  described,  forming  a 
complete  rainbow-tinted  streak,  hiding 
a  dark  background,  hundreds  of  red 
filaments  (not  close  together,  but  of  dis¬ 
tinct  tints)  were  withdrawn,  hundreds  of 
orange  filaments,  hundreds  of  yellow 
filaments,  and  so  forth,  until  instead  of 
a  perfect  rainbow-tinted  streak  there  re¬ 
mained  a  rainbow-tinted  streak  crossed 
(athwart  its  length)  by  multitudes  of  fine 
dark  lines,  representing  the  places  where 
filaments  had  been  withdrawn.  Such  is 
the  solar  spectrum.  In  other  words, 
sunlight  contains  rays  of  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  but  of  the  millions  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  tints  included  in  these  colors 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  missing  from 
among  the  solar  rays. 

Now  it  was  found  that  every  element 
when  in  the  vaporous  form  and  glowing 
with  intensity  of  heat,  has  the  power  of 
emitting  rays  of  certain  special  tints  pe¬ 
culiar  to  itself.  At  first  no  connection 
was  perceived  between  this  discovery  and 
the  existence  of  dark  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  But  at  length  Kirchhoff  dis¬ 
covered  that  each  element  has  the  power 
of  absorbing  rays  of  the  same  tints  which 
it  emits.  When  a  vapor  is  interposed 
between  the  eye  and  a  mass  of  glowing 
solid  or  liquid  matter,  the  vapor  allows 
all  rays  except  those  peculiar  to  itself  to 


pass  freely.  But  it  absorbs  the  rays 
which  it  is  capable  of  emitting.  If  it  is 
cooler  than  the  glowing  solid  or  liquid 
matter,  it  cannot  make  up  by  its  own 
emission  for  the  rays  which  it  absorbs  ; 
thus  when  the  light  which  reaches  the 
eye  is  analysed  with  the  spectroscope, 
these  tints  are  found  to  be  deficient.  If 
it  is  hotter  it  more  than  makes  up  for 
the  loss  of  these  rays,  and  under  analysis 
with  the  spectroscope  these  tints  are 
found  to  be  in  excess.  Lastly,  if  it  is  at 
the  same  temperature  as  the  glowing  solid 
or  liquid  source  of  light,  its  emission 
just  makes  up  for  its  absorption,  and  the 
spectroscope  affords  no  trace  of  any  effect 
produced  by  the  interposition  of  the 
vapor. 

The  application  of  this  great  discovery 
of  Kirchhoff’s  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  solar  dark  lines  is  obvious.  Every 
dark  line  or  missing  tint  is  due  to  the 
absorptive  action  of  some  vapor  in  the 
sun’s  atmosphere.  Any  family  of  such 
lines  which  can  be  shown  to  be  identical 
with  a  family  of  lines  which  some  given 
gaseous  element  emits  when  in  a  given 
condition,  proves  that  that  element  in 
that  condition  is  present  in  the  sun’s 
atmosphere  at  a  cooler  temperature  than 
the  mass  which  it  surrounds.  If  any  set 
of  bright  lines  be  seen  in  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum — that  is,  if  a  certain  family  of  tints 
appear  in  excess,  and  can  be  similarly 
identified  with  the  special  tints  of  a 
known  element — we  infer,  or  rather  we 
know,  that  that  element  is  present  in  the 
sun’s  atmosphere  at  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  than  the  general  mass  of  the  sun.* 

*  The  subject  of  spectroscopic  analysis  is  so 
difficuit  to  explain,  and  so  great  a  variety  exists 
in  the  receptivity  of  different  minds  for  different 
explanations,  that  I  feel  tempted  to  quote  here 
an  entirely  new  and  original  explanation  given 
by  Prof.  Newcomb  in  his  fine  work  on  Popular 
Astronomy: — ‘Suppose  Nature  should  loan 
us  an  immense  collection  of  many  millions  of 
gold  pieces  out  of  which  we  were  to  select 
those  which  would  serve  us  for  money,  and  re¬ 
turn  her  the  remainder.  The  English  rummage 
through  the  pile,  and  pick  out  all  the  pieces 
which  are  of  the  proper  weight  for  sovereigns 
and  half  sovereigns  ;  the  French  pick  out  those 
which  will  make  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  franc 
pieces ;  the  Americans  the  one,  five,  ten,  and 
twenty  dollar  pieces,  and  so  on.  After  all  the 
suitable  pieces  are  thus  selected  let  the  re¬ 
maining  mass  be  spread  out  on  the  ground 
according  to  the  [respective  weights  of  the 
pieces,  the  smallest  pieces  being  placed  in  a 
row,  the  next  weight  in  an  adjoining  row,  and 
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By  this  method  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  sun’s  vaporous  envelop>e  contains 
iron,  lead,  copper,  hydrogen,  sodium, 
magnesium,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  a  number 
of  other  elements,  with  which  we  are 
more  or  less  familiar.  The  presence  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  is  also  strongly  sus¬ 
pected.  Indeed,  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Draper,  of  New  York,  seem  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  existence  of  oxygen  if  not  of 
nitrogen  :  but  doubts  have  been  raised 
in  this  country  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
evidence  which  he  has  obtained,  and  for 
the  present  it  will  be  safer  to  regard  the 
matter  as  undecided.  Albeit  we  can 
entertain  little  doubt  that  these  gases  and 
all  the  terrestrial  elements  are  present 
in  large  quantities  in  the  sun,  the  point 
which  remains  undetermined  is  whether 
we  have  yet  obtained  valid  evidence  on 
the  subject.  'The  ^  priori  probability 
that  these  elements  exist  in  the  sun,  is 
so  great  that  without  any  evidence  we 
might  feel  tolerably  certain  that  they  are 
present. 

But  the  sun  we  see  is  only  a  small  part 
(so  far  as  volume  is  concerned)  of  the 
true  sun.  So  great  is  his  splendor,  and 
so  brilliantly  in  consequence  does  he 
illuminate  our  atmosphere,  that  when  he 
seems  to  be  shining  in  full  glory  in  the 
heavens  he  is,  in  reality,  shorn  of  a  large 


80  on.  We  shall  then  find  a  number  of  rows 
missing;  one  which  the  French  have  taken 
out  for  five  franc  pieces,  close  to  it  another 
which  the  Americans  have  taken  for  dollars  ; 
afterwards  a  row  which  has  gone  for  half  sov¬ 
ereigns,  and  so  on.  By  thus  arranging  the 
pieces  one  would  be  able  to  tell  what  nations 
had  culled  over  the  pile,  if  he  only  knew  of 
what  weight  each  one  made  its  coins.  The 
gaps  in  the  places  where  the  sovereigns  and 
half  sovereigns  belonged  would  indicate  the 
English,  that  in  the  dollars  and  eagles  the 
Americans,  and  so  on.  If,  how,  we  reflect 
how  utterly  hopeless  it  would  appear,  from  the 
mere  examination  of  the  miscellaneous  pile  of 
pieces  which  had  been  left,  to  ascertain  what 
people  had  been  selecting  coins  from  it,  and 
how  easy  the  problem  would  appear  when 
once  some  genius  should  make  the  proposed 
arrangement  of  the  pieces  in  rows,  we  shall 
see  in  what  the  fundamental  idea  of  spectrum 
analysis  consists.  The  formation  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  is  the  separation  and  arrangement  of 
the  light  which  comes  from  an  object  on  the 
same  system  by  which  we  have  supposed  the 
gold  pieces  to  be  arranged.  The  gaps  we  see 
in  the  spectrum  tell  the  tale  of  the  atmosphere 
through  which  the  light  has  passed,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  coins  they  would  tell  what  nations 
had  sorted  over  the  pile.’ 


portion  of  his  true  glory,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  splendor  of  a  heavenly  body  may 
be  regarded  as  depending  on  volume. 

Immediately  outside  the  globe  we  see 
comes  an  amazingly  complex  atmosphere, 
some  three  or  four  hundred  miles  in 
depth.  We  may  say  of  this  atmos¬ 
phere  that  it  has  never  been  seen  even 
during  eclipses.  Its  existence  has  been 
demonstrated,  but  it  is  too  shallow  and 
remains  in  view  too  short  a  time  to  be 
actually  perceived  with  the  most  power¬ 
ful  telescope  yet  directed  towards  it.  Its 
existence  has  been  demonstrated  by 
spectroscopic  analysis,  as  follows  : — 

When  the  moon  passing  over  the  sun’s 
disc  in  total  eclipse  just  hides  the  last 
fine  thread  of  sunlight,  there  remains 
still  in  view  for  two  or  three  seconds 
whatever  vaporous  matter  may  lie  just 
above  the  solar  globe.  Now  during  this 
short  interval  of  time  the  light  received 
by  the  obser\’er  comes  from  this  vapor¬ 
ous  envelop>e.  If  analysed  with  the 
spectroscope,  then  it  must  show  the  tints 
belonging  to  the  vapors  which  form  the 
envelope.  And  if  the  envelope  contains 
all  or  most  of  the  vapors  whose  absorptive 
action  causes  the  solar  dark  lines,  then, 
since  these  vapors  are  for  the  moment 
shining  alone,  we  ought  to  have  a  spec¬ 
trum  showing  just  as  many  bright  lines  as 
the  solar  spectrum  shows  dark  lines.  To 
use  an  illustration  employed  in  an  article 
in  the  ‘  Times  ’  which  has  been  attributed 
to  myself,  ‘  suppose  that  athwart  a  strip 
of  dark  paper  millions  of  fine  colored 
threads  were  laid  so  as  to  form  a  rain¬ 
bow-tinted  streak  (as  described  above), 
and  that  while  all  those  corresponding 
to  the  missing  tints  of  the  solar  spectrum 
were  gummed  down  to  the  dark  paper, 
these  were  left  ungummed  ;  ’  then,  ‘  if  a 
similar  strip  of  dark  paper,  having  a 
slightly  adhesive  surface,  were  super¬ 
posed  on  the  rainbow-tinted  array  of 
threads  and  gently  pressed  down,  so  that 
when  lifted  again  all  the  ungummed 
threads  adhered  to  it,  the  first  strip,  thus 
robbed  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
tints,  would  fairly  picture  the  solar 
spectrum  ;  while  the  second  strip, 
showing  these  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
threads,  would  fairly  picture  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  solar  atmosphere.  One 
would  be  a  rainbow-tinted  streak  crossed 
at  right  angles  by  numbers  of  dark  lines  ; 
the  other  would  be  a  dark  strip  crossed 
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by  a  rainbow-tinted  array  of  bright  lines 
at  right  angles  to  its  length.’  The  lat¬ 
ter  l^autiful  appearance  was  presented 
to  Prof.  C.  A.  Young  (of  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover,  N.  H.)  when  during 
the  total  eclipse  of  December  1870  he 
examined  the  light  received  from  the 
portion  of  the  sun  invisible  under  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions,  lying  just  outside  the 
part  of  his  invisible  disc  which  last  disap¬ 
peared.  The  observation,  which  was 
questioned  by  some  less  experienced  in 
physical  research,  has  since  been  several 
times  repeated,  and  always  with  the  same 
result.  We  learn,  then,  that  outside  the 
visible  globe  of  the  sun  there  is  an  at¬ 
mospheric  shell,  which  cannot  be  less 
than  two  hundred  or  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  depth,  in  which  are  present 
all  or  nearly  all  the  vapors  whose  ab¬ 
sorptive  action  produces  the  solar  spots. 
The  vapors  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead, 
for  instance,  are  present  in  enormous 
but  in  varying  quantities  in  that  f.ery 
atmosphere,  just  as  in  our  own  atmos¬ 
phere  the  vapor  of  water  is  always  pres¬ 
ent,  but  not  always  to  the  same  extent. 
Glowing  hydrogen  is  there  as  a  fixed 
constituent  just  as  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
are  fixed  constituents  of  our  own  air. 
Whether  glowing  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
are  present  in  it  as  non-luminous  (be¬ 
cause  cool)  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are 
present  in  ours,  remains  yet  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  I  had  partly  hoped  that  some 
evidence  might  have  been  obtained  on 
this  point  during  the  recent  eclipse  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt 
was  made  to  identify  the  bright  lines  of 
oxygen  or  nitrogen  on  that  occasion. 

Above  the  complex  atmosphere,  to  a 
height  varying  from  five  or  six  thousand 
to  ten  thousand  miles,  is  the  sierra,  an 
envelope  of  glowing  hydrogen,  into 
which,  from  time  to  time,  other  vapors 
are  poured  (apparently)  from  the  sun’s 
interior,  especially  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  great  spots.  These  sometimes 
extend  to  enormous  heights,  forming  the 
objects  called  prominences.  I  have  said 
that  vapors  are  apparently  poured  forth  ; 
for  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  when 
in  any  particular  region  of  the  sierra, 
the  glowing  vapor  of  sodium,  magne¬ 
sium,  or  other  elements,  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  has  necessarily  just  flowed 
into  that  region.  Quite  probably  there 
is  merely  a  change  of  condition  in  vapor 


already  present,  the  vapor  not  arriving 
when  it  makes  its  appearance,  but  then 
beginning  to  glow.  Indeed,  the  motions 
which  seem  to  take  place  in  the  sierra 
and  in  the  colored  prominences  are  so 
tremendous  that  it  is  almost  a  relief  to 
recognise  some  way  of  explaining  the 
observed  phenomena  which  would  free 
us  from  the  necessity  of  believing  in  such 
rapid  transfer  of  matter.  Cornu  has 
recently  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the 
changes  which  have  been  supposed  to 
indicate  the  occurrence  of  eruptions  in 
the  sierra,  and  the  enormous  promi¬ 
nences  which  have  been  regarded  as 
phenomena  of  eruption,  are  in  reality 
due  simply  to  electric  currents  by  which 
vast  masses  of  gas  are  caused  to  glow 
with  intense  lustre.  He  points  out  that 
the  rapid  extension  and  sudden  contrac¬ 
tion  or  disappearance  of  prominences 
would  thus  be  explained,  without  re¬ 
course  to  the  improbable  hypothesis  of 
jets  of  gas  having  velocities  of  hundreds 
of  miles  a  second. 

It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that 
this  explanation  would  not  account  for 
the  spectroscopic  evidence  of  motions  of 
enormous  velocity  towards  or  from  the 
observer.  If  this  evidence  is  valid — that 
is,  if  the  spectral  lines  really  have  shifted 
their  position,  as  some  spectroscopists 
assert — there  must  have  been  a  bodily 
transference  of  the  glowing  gas  to  which 
they  belong,  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
of  sight.  The  change  of  condition, 
suggested  by  Cornu,  would  in  reality 
correspond  to  a  greater  range  of  vibra¬ 
tion  in  the  molecules  of  the  gas.  The 
spectroscopic  observation  implies  an 
apparent  change  in  the  wave-lengths, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  can¬ 
not  be  brought  about  (that  is,  even  the 
apfiearance  of  such  a  change  cannot  be 
brought  about)  by  the  change  which 
Cornu  imagines. 

This  point  is  so  im{x>rtant  that  I 
shall  endeavor  to  illustrate  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  considerations  on 
which  it  depends  clear  to  the  reader. 
Suppose  smooth  water,  perfectly  clear, 
to  invisible  to  a  particular  observer, 
but  that  so  soon  as  the  water  is  ruffled 
he  can  see  it.  Then,  if  he  observed  at 
a  distance  the  appearance  of  ruffled 
water,  where  a  moment  before  he  had 
seen  none,  he  might  imagine  that  there 
had  been  an  inrush  of  water  there. 
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taking  place  with  enormous  rapidity. 
But  if  he  reflected  that  a  mere  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  w'ater  would  ac¬ 
count  for  its  becoming  thus  suddenly 
visible,  he  would  probably  accept  as  the 
most  probable  inference  the  belief  that  a 
change  of  this  kind  had  taken  place  and 
that  there  had  been  no  influx  of  water. 
Suppose,  however,  that  he  makes  an 
obxrvation  of  an  entirely  different  sort. 
Suppose  he  can  recognise  the  repeated 
waves,  and  count  them  as  they  cross  a 
certain  point  in  his  field  of  view.  Sup¬ 
pose  it  to  be  known  to  him  that  if  the 
water  is  undergoing  no  bodily  transfer¬ 
ence  the  waves  must  cross  that  point  at 
a  certain  definite  rate  whether  the  ruf¬ 
fling  of  the  water  is  slight  or  great,  and 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  finds 
they  are  crossing  that  point  at  a  greater 
or  less  rate.  Then  he  cannot  account 
for  this  peculiarity  by  assuming  any 
change  to  have  taken  place  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  water  is  ruffled.  He 
must  infer,  if  his  observation  is  trust¬ 
worthy,  that  there  is  a  current  then 
transferring  the  water  bodily,  waves  and 
all,  athwart  the  field  of  view,  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  waves  travel  if 
they  pass  the  fixed  point  more  quickly, 
in  the  opposite  direction  if  they  pass 
that  point  more  slowly,  than  before. 
Now  it  is  such  evidence  as  this  that 
the  spectroscope  gives,  or  has  been 
said  to  give,  respecting  the ,  vapors 
forming  the  sierra,  and  the  colored 
prominences.  When  a  spectral  line  is 
shifted,  the  meaning  is  that  the  waves 
are  following  each  other  either  more 
quickly  or  less  quickly,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  change.  But  no 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  vapor 
would  cause  this  to  happen,  in  whatever 
way  this  change  was  brought  about. 
We  can  only  explain  an  observed  change 
in  the  position  of  a  spectral  line  by  con¬ 
cluding  that  there  it  at  the  moment  a 
bodily  transference  of  the  glowing  vapor 
to  which  the  line  belongs,  taking  place 
from  or  towards  the  eye  with  enormous 
rapidity.  On  the  whole  I  cannot  think 
Cornu  has  succeeded  in  overthrowing 
the  evidence  on  which  the  inference  has 
been  based  that  these  motions  take 
place  in  and  near  the  sun,  at  the  rate 
of  many  miles  in  every  second  of  time. 

T'he  colored  prominences  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  occupying  a  region  some  hun- 
New  Series.— You  XXIX.,  No.  i 


dred  thousand  miles  in  depth  outside  the 
region  occupied  by  the  sierra.  It  is 
true  that  a  region  of  this  enormous 
depth  is  not  at  any  time  filled  with  the 
glowing  prominences,  and  probably 
over  the  equatorial  and  polar  regions 
prominences  seldom  attain  so  great  a 
height  as  a  hundred  thousand  miles, 
while  in  the  spot-zones  they  often 
range  far  higher.  Yet  in  the  general  sense 
in  which  indeed  we  can  alone  speak  of 
the  height  of  the  complex  atmosphere 
and  of  the  sierra,  we  may  say  that  a 
region  of  about  a  hundred  thousand 
miles  in  height,  all  over  the  sun,  is 
that  in  which  the  vast  colored  promi¬ 
nences  are  formed  and  exist. 

T wo  noteworthy  discoveries  have  been 
made  within  the  last  ten  years  respect¬ 
ing  the  red  prominences. 

In  the  first  place  those  over  the  spot- 
zones  are  found  to  be  markedly  differ¬ 
ent  in  character  from  those  over  the 
sun’s  equatorial  and  .'polar  regions. 
Whereas  these,  though  often  of  vast  di¬ 
mensions,  are  usually  cloudlike  and  com¬ 
paratively  quiescent,  those  over  the 
spot-zones  often  present  an  appearance 
as  of  being  caused  by  mighty  eruptions 
from  the  sun’s  interior.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  a  great  mass  of  prominence  matter 
one  hundred  thousand  miles  in  length, 
observed  by  Prof.  Young,  appeared  to 
have  been  tom  into  shreds  by  a  mighty 
eruption  from  below,  and  Young  watched 
the  upward  motion  (or  apparent  motion) 
of  these  shreds  (threads  of  gas  from  three 
hundred  to  one  thousand  miles  in 
length),  till  the  uppermost  had  reached 
a  height  of  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  miles  from  the  sun’s  surface. 
Whether  they  really  travelled  to  that 
height  from  their  former  position,  some 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  miles  above  the 
sun’s  surface,  at  the  enormous  rate  indi¬ 
cated  by  their  apparent  motion,  a  rate  of 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  per  second, 
is  open  to  doubt  for  reasons  which  I 
have  already  indicated.  But  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  when  Prof.  Young  .'  itched 
the  gradual  fading  out  of  the  luminous 
threads  at  their  highest  range  above  the 
sun’s  surface,  there  was  glowing  hydro¬ 
gen  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  miles 
farther  from  the  sun  than  hydrogen  had 
ever  been  traced  before  in  that  condi¬ 
tion.  Hydrogen  relatively  far  cooler 
appears,  from  observations  made  during 
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total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  to  exist  at 
greater  heights.  But  never  before  or 
since  has  hydrogen  glowed  in  that  way 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  sun’s 
surface.  In  whatever  way  we  explain 
this  phenomenon  we  cannot  doubt  that 
it  indicated  the  existence  of  a  very  un¬ 
usual  disturbance  in  that  part  of  the  sun 
which  lay  immediately  under  the  ap¬ 
parently  uprushing  filaments.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  probably  not  hydrogen, 
but  masses  of  solid,  liquid,  or  very 
highly  compressed  gaseous  matter,  was 
suddenly  flung  forth  on  that  occasion, 
and  that  the  long  filaments  indicated 
regions  where  these  masses  had  swiftly 
rushed  through  the  relatively  cool  hy¬ 
drogen  surrounding  the  sun.  But  we 
have  not  yet  reach^  the  outermost  solar 
envelope.  Besides  the  red  prominences, 
there  can  be  seen,  during  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  the  solar  corona  somewhat 
resembling  the  glory  round  the  heads 
of  saints  in  pictures.  This  is  a  solar 
appendage,  or  (we  may  more  truly  say 
]>erhaps)  a  part  of  the  sun,  which  has 
attracted  more  attention  from  astrono¬ 
mers  than  almost  any  other  during  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

It  was  shown  first  in  1868,  that  the 
corona  consists  in  great  part  of  matter 
which  reflects  the  light  of  the  sun.  For 
the  light  of  the  corona  examined  with 
the  spectroscope  was  found  to  contain 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow ;  and 
though  the  dark  lines  or  missing  tints 
of  the  solar  light  were  not  then  recog¬ 
nised,  the  circumstance  was  very  readily 
explained,  when  the  difficulty  of  the 
obMrvation  (at  that  time)  was  duly 
taken  into  account.  If  it  had  then  been 
proved  that  the  light  of  the  corona  is 
not  in  the  main  reflected  sun-light,  but 
consists  in  great  part  of  such  rays  as 
come  from  glowing  solid  or  liquid  mat¬ 
ter,  the  inference  would  have  been  that 
the  substance  forming  the  corona  was 
raised  to  a  white  heat  by  the  sun’s  rays. 
Although  this  did  not  seem  altogether 
improbable,  yet  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  such  an  explanation.  The 
scattered  meteors  travelling  around  the 
sun,  and  occupying  (in  this  scattered 
way^>  the  whole  region  of  space  where  the 
corona  appears,  although  they  would  be 
exposed  to  intense  heat — a  heat  so  in¬ 
tense  indeed  that  txKlies  on  our  earth 
would  become  white  hot  if  exposed  to 


it — would  be  free  to  radiate  so  readily 
into  space,  whatever  heat  they  received, 
that  they  would  probably  never  become 
white  hot  right  through.  As  the  moon, 
having  no  atmosphere,  or  only  a  very 
rare  atmosphere,  becomes  as  hot  as 
boiling  water  on  the  side  turned  towards 
the  sun,  but  is  colder  than  ice  on  the 
side  turned  away  from  him,  so  would 
meteors  surrounding  the  sun  he  intensely 
hot  on  the  side  turned  towards  him, 
but  ■  comparatively  cool  on  the  side 
turned  from  him.  Thus  probably  the 
average  heat  of  each  such  meteoric  mass 
would  not  be  greater  than  that  of  red  hot 
iron.  Nevertheless  the  intense  heat  to 
which  the  substance  forming  the  sun’s 
corona  is  unquestionably  exposed  must 
be  remembered  in  considering  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  appendage.  It  is  so  great 
that  the  earth  during  a  total  eclipse  re¬ 
ceives  an  appreciable  amount  of  heat 
from  the  corona,  as  Edison  succeeded 
in  showing  with  his  wonderful  heat¬ 
measuring  instrument,  the  tasimeter, 
during  the  eclipse  of  last  July. 

In  1869,  astronomers  found  that  a 
portion  of  the  light  of  the  corona  comes 
from  glowing  gas,  for  on  the  rainbow- 
tinted  background  of  the  corona’s  spec¬ 
trum  a  bright  green  line  was  seen.  It 
was  at  first  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
a  line  belonging  to  iron,  but  this  has 
been  shown  by  more  exact  observations 
to  be  a  mistake.  The  element  whose 
presence  in  the  corona  is  indicated  by 
this  bright  line  has  not  yet  been  ascer¬ 
tained.  All  we  know  respecting  it  is 
that  it  is  gaseous.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  the  sun  is  surrounded  by 
a  gaseous  envelope  to  the  height  of  some 
half  million  or  so  of  miles.  Quite  pos¬ 
sibly  scattered  portions  of  this  gas,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  are  either  formed  in  the 
sun’s  neighborhood  by  his  intense  heat 
poured  on  solid  masses  travelling  there, 
or  are  flung  forth  from  his  interior.  Or 
possibly  the  luminosity  to  which  this 
bright  line  is  due  has  its  origin  in  electric 
discharges  between  solid  masses  travel¬ 
ling  near  the  sun,  not  in  an  absolute 
vacuum  but  in  an  exceedingly  tenuous 
atmosphere. 

During  the  eclipse  of  December  1870 
the  corona  was  for  the  first  time  success¬ 
fully  photographed  by  Willard,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  at  Xerez  in  Spain,  and  by 
Brothers,  of  Manchester,-  at  Syracuse. 
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The  photograph  obtained  by  Brothers  is 
one  of  the  best  we  have,  even  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  specially  interesting 
on  account  of  the  enormous  extension  of 
the  corona  on  one  side. 

In  December  1871  six  excellent  pho* 
tographs  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Davis, 
who  superintended  the  photographic 
operations  of  an  observing  party  sent  by 
Ix>rd  Lindsay  to  Baicull  on  the  western 
shore  of  Mysore.  Col.  Tennant,  at 
Ootacamund  in  the  Neilgherry  Hills  (ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level)  ob¬ 
tained  six  almost  equally  good  photo¬ 
graphs.  It  was,  as  many  readers  per¬ 
haps  will  remember,  the  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  six  photographs  of  each  set, 
and  between  the  two  sets,  which  finally 
overthrew  the  theory  held  by  some  that 
the  corona  is  a  phenomenon  of  our  own 
atmosphere,  or  else  is  something,  ‘  at  the 
moon,’  as  the  theorists  (somewhat  un* 
grammatically)  expressed  their  view. 
A  view  derived  from  these  photographs 
is  given  in  the  latest  edition  of  my  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  sun.  During  the  same  eclipse 
Janssen,  the  French  astronomer,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discerning  the  solar  dark  lines 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  corona.  In  other 
words,  he  succeeded  in  prtring  that  the 
coronal  light  is  in  great  part  reflected 
sunlight. 

The  corona  till  last  July  had  been 
regarded  as  an  appendage  of  varying 
extent  and  figure,  usually  somewhat 
radiated,  and  occasionally  throwing  out 
streamers  to  great  distances,  but  prob¬ 
ably  nowhere  exceeding  two  millions  of 
miles  in  range  outwards  from  the  sun. 
It  had  been  maintained  by  some  (as  by 
myself)  that  the  observed  extension  of 
the  corona  is  simply  limited  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  eclipses  are  neces¬ 
sarily  studied,  the  real  extension  being 
far  greater.  In  the  first  edition  of  my 
treatise  on  the  sun,  written  and  in 
great  part  printed  before  the  eclipse  of 
December  1870,  I  remarked  that  *  the 
zodiacal  light  indicates  the  existence  of 
a  lens-shaped  region  around  the  sun 
within  which  cosmical  matter  is  profusely 
strewn,  and  that  if  the  zodiacal  light 
could  be  traced  ^et  farther  towards  the 
sun’s  place,  the  increase  of  lustre  [ob¬ 
served  towards  its  core  and  near  the 
sun’s  place  below  the  horizon]  would 
continue,  and  that  therefore  all  round 
the  sun  there  would  be  seen  a  luminosity 


corresponding  precisely  with  the  ob¬ 
served  aspect  of  the  corona.’  In  other 
words,  I  expressed  the  opinion,  which 
many  at  the  time  thought  rather  extrav¬ 
agant,  that  the  zodiacal  light  is  but  the 
outer  part  of  the  solar  corona.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  the  zodiacal  (for  so  it  may 
more  conveniently  be  called)  extends 
certainly  some  eighty  million  miles  from 
the  sun,  while  the  corona  had  only  been 
traced  at  that  time  to  a  distance  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  miles,  and  was  not  even  regarded 
by  all  astronomers  as  demonstrably  a 
solar  appendage,  it  will  be  understood 
that  my  opinion  not  only  seemed  to 
many  an  extravagant  one,  but  was  re¬ 
garded  by  some  as  a  theory  which  never 
could  be  submitted  to  any  valid  test. 

If,  however,  the  corona  could  be 
traced  to  a  distance  of  eight  million 
miles  in  the  direction  of  the  zodiacal, 
the  proof  of  connection  between  the  two 
would  be  sufficient ;  for  the  zodiacal  has 
been  traced  to  within  a  distance  of  eighty 
million  miles  of  the  sun.  I  expressed 
my  belief  that  this  could  be  done,  and 
showed  how  the  difficulty  should  be 
attacked.  If  the  bright  inner  corona 
were  concealed  from  view  by  an  inter¬ 
posed  screen,  protecting  the  eyes  of  the 
observer,  the  faint  outer  corona  could,  I 
said,  be  traced  most  probably  to  a  much 
greater  distance  than  heretofore,  even  if 
its  extension  into  the  zodiacal  were  not 
clearly  recognised. 

During  the  eclipse  of  1870,  Prof. 
Newcomb,  of  Washington,  tried  this 
method,  but  failed  in  obtaining  any  satis¬ 
factory  result.  The  weather  was  hazy, 
his  station  not  well  suited  for  an  obser¬ 
vation  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  and  the 
circumstances  in  other  respects  were 
unfavorable.  Last  July,  however,  Prof. 
Newcomb  renewed  the  attempt  at  a  sta¬ 
tion  high  above  the  sea  level  and  in  beau¬ 
tifully  clear  weather.  He  succeeded  in 
tracing  the  light  of  the  outer  corona  to 
a  distance  of  about  six  degrees  or  some 
ten  million  miles  from  the  sun.  Prof. 
Langley,  of  Pittsburg  (a  very  skilful  ob¬ 
server  of  the  sun),  achieved  a  similar 
success.  And  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe 
succeeded  in  tracing  luminous  streaks 
and  streamers  to  a  distance  of  five  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles. 

Thus  at  length  the  gap  between  the 
corona  and  the  zodiacal  light  has  been 
completely  bridged  over.  What  was 
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before  but  a  probable  surmise  has  be¬ 
come  a  demonstrated  fact.  The  sun 
we  see,  enormous  as  is  his  bulk,  is  yet, 
so  far  as  volume  is  concerned,  little 
more  than  a  point  within  the  mighty 
volume  of  which  he  is  the  nucleus. 
Assigning  to  the  zodiacal  the  figure  of  a 
flattened  spheroid  (like  the  earth’s,  only 
the  flattening  is  far  greater)  having  for 
its  greatest  diameter  one  hundred  and 
sixty  million  miles,  and  for  its  least  or 
axid  diameter  about  twenty  million 
miles;  the  sun’s  volume  is  less  than  one 
eight-hundred-thousandth  part  of  the 
volume  of  this  mighty  disc  of  cosmical 
matter.  Albeit  we  must  remember  that 
the  mass  of  the  sun  we  see  exceeds  in 


yet  greater  degree  that  of  all  the  material 
of  the  zodiacal  disc,  though  the  volume 
of  this  tremendous  disc  so  enormously 
exceeds  his. 

Of  this  mighty  system  is  the  sun  we 
see  the  nucleus.  What  lies  below  that 
glowing  surface  we  do  not  know.  But 
of  what  lies  around  it  we  have  obtained 
some  degree  of  knowledge,  slowly  and 
painfully,  though  much  yet  remains  to 
be  learned,  and  far  more  will  ever  remain 
unknown.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other 
departments  of  science,  the  saying  of  La¬ 
place  is  justified,  ‘  What  we  know  is  little, 
the  unknown  is  immense.’ — Belgravia 
Magasine. 


THE  RECENT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOCIALISM  IN  GERMANY  AND  THE 

UNITED  STATES.* 
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At  the  present  time  I  think  it  will  be 
admitted  that  no  economic  questions  as¬ 
sume  greater  importance  than  the  tenaci¬ 
ty  with  which  the  principles  of  protection 
are  clung  to  in  many  of  even  the  most 
progressive  countries,  and  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  development  of  Social¬ 
ism,  especially  in  Germany  and  among 
that  section  of  the  working  classes  who 
form  what  is  now  known  as  the  Labor 
Party  in  the  United  States.  The  former . 
subject  I  brought  forward  last  year,  for 
I  then  attempted,  whilst  considering  the 
leading  arguments  on  which  the  protec¬ 
tionists  of  America,  the  colonies,  and  of 
various  continental  countries  base  their 
opposition  to  free  trade,  to  explain  the 
causes  which  have  retarded  the  more 
general  acceptance  of  the  principles  of 
unrestricted  commerce  during  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  their  adoption 
by  England.  I  have  been  induced  to 
select  modem  Socialism  as  the  subject 
of  my  present  course  of  lectures,  not 
only  because  of  the  extreme  importance 
of  the  question,  but  because  there  is,  I 
believe,  a  closer  connection  than  may  at 
first  sight  appear  between  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  system  of  protection,  and  the 
development  of  Socialistic  ideas.  It  at 
once  becomes  evident  from  a  considera- 
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tion  of  the  aims  and  proposals  of  the 
Socialists  of  the  present  day,  that  the 
most  marked  characteristic  of  modern 
Socialism  is  belief  in  the  State.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Socialism  of  former  days,  and 
the  Socialism  of  the  present  time,  there 
is  this  distinction  :  the  schemes  of  the 
earlier  Socialists  were  voluntary  organi¬ 
zations,  and  however  much  individual 
liberty  had  to  be  sacrificed  by  those  who 
joined  a  Socialistic  community,  no  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  coerce  any  one  to 
join  it.  The  Socialists,  however,  of  the 
present  day,  propose  to  use  the  power  of 
the  State  to  fashion  the  entire  communi¬ 
ty  to  a  prescribed  economic  model. 
Modern  Socialism  therefore  possesses  an 
importance  which  is  incalculably  greater 
than  can  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  va¬ 
rious  communistic  schemes  which  have 
been  carried  out  simply  by  individual 
effort.  It  has  been  often  remarked  that 
success  has  not  unfrequently  its  first 
origin  in  failure ;  and  I  think  it  can  be 
shown  that  some  of  the  economic  move¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day,  by  which  great 
results  have  been  produced,  and  from 
which  still  greater  results  are  antici¬ 
pated,  undoubtedly  had  their  beginnings 
in  the  unsuccessful  attempts  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made  to  put  into 
practice  various  communistic  experi¬ 
ments.  In  the  abortive  efforts  of  our 
countryman,  Robert  Owen,  to  intro- 
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duce  communistic  principles  into  social 
life,  were  laid,  I  believe,  the  first  foun¬ 
dations  of  that  co-operative  movement 
which  has  in  recent  years  assumed  such 
a  remarkable  development,  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  that  can 
be  introduced  into  modem  industrial 
economy.  So  long  as  the  efforts  of 
Socialists  were  restricted  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  voluntary  organizations,  there 
was  no  reason  to  regard  their  proposals 
with  apprehension ;  on  the  contrary, 
such  men  as  Owen  and  his  coadjutors 
were  the  pioneers  of  many  useful  social 
reforms.  For  instance,  at  his  factory  at 
New  Lanark,  the  first  systematic  effort 
was  made  to  secure  the  education  of 
factory  children  and  to  protect  them 
against  over-work.  He  was  also,  in 
part,  the  originator  of  the  first  infant 
school  which  was  established  in  London 
in  1819.  Modem  Socialism,  however, 
assumes  an  entirely  different  aspect. 
T'here  has  now  been  conferred  upon  the 
working  classes  in  many  countries  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  political  power  ;  and  no 
one  who  watches  events  which  are  now 
happening  can  doubt  that  if  Socialism 
should  continue  to  advance  with  as 
much  rapidity  as  it  has  lately  shown  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  the  Socialists 
will  be  able  to  control  the  legislation  of 
those  countries.  The  prospect  is  one 
that  may  justly  excite'  serious  apprehen¬ 
sion,  and  therefore  it  becomes  of  the  first 
importance  to  inquire  what  is  the  attitude 
which  should  be  assumed  towards  a 
movement  that  may  become  formidable 
at  any  moment. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
no  policy  can  be  more  shortsighted  or 
more  unwise  than  to  endeavor  to  re¬ 
press  Socialism  by  imposing  legislative 
penalties  on  those  who  advocate  its 
principles.  All  experience  proves  that 
the  movement  will  not  be  thus  sup¬ 
pressed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  made  to  assume  a 
more  dangerous  development.  For 
centuries  in  our  own  country  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  statutes  were  passed,  with  the 
object  of  preventing  combinations 
among  the  working  classes,  and  the 
chief  result  of  this  legislation  was  to  in¬ 
tensify  all  the  worst  evils  which  could 
result  from  such  combinations,  for  work¬ 


men  were  thus  driven  to  form  themselves 
into  secret  societies.  It  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  a  graver  mistake  than  to 
allow  our  judgment  of  a  great  social 
movement  to  be  determined  by  some  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  may  be  accidentally 
connected  with  it.  The  recent  deplora¬ 
ble  attempt  which  was  made  on  the 
Emperor  of  Germany's  life  seems  to 
have  caused  many  of  the  leading  states¬ 
men  of  that  country  to  be  panic-stricken 
with  alarm  about  Socialism,  and  they 
appear  to  have  eagerly  rushed  to  the 
conclusion  that  between  Socialism  and 
political  assassination  there  is  a  close 
and  necessary  connection.  Socialists 
have  been  described  by  Prince  Bismarck 
as  “  bandits,”  who  must  be  extirpated, 
as  if  they  were  outcasts  of  society. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  or  unrea¬ 
sonable  than  to  associate  the  Socialists 
of  Germany  and  other  countries  with 
the  crimes  of  a  few  fanatics.  Religion 
is  not  to  be  discarded  because  of  the 
fearful  deeds  of  cruelty  which  have  been 
done  by  zealots,  who  thought  they  were 
performing  a  holy  work  if  they  tortured 
men  into  the  acceptance  of  what  they 
regarded  as  the  true  faith.  The 
principles  of  Socialism  have  not  sud¬ 
denly  sprung  into  existence.  They  may 
now  be  assuming  a  new  form,  and  new 
methods  of  carrying  them  out  may  now 
be  proposed,  but  from  the  earliest  times 
the  principles  of  Socialism  in  various 
forms  have  been  advocated  by  some  of 
the  wisest  and  best  of  men.  The  social 
life  of  the  early  Christians  was  orga¬ 
nized  on  Communistic  principles.  “All 
that  believed  were  together,  and  had  all 
things  common,  and  sold  their  posses¬ 
sions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all 
men,  as  every  man  had  need.”  Through¬ 
out  the  Republic  of  Plato  and  the  Uto¬ 
pia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  proposals  are 
developed  with  the  utmost  elaboration 
of  detail,  for  organizing  society  on  a 
Communistic  basis.  In  fact,  in  every 
age  and  in  every  country  Socialism  has 
been  more  or  less  actively  developed  ; 
for  whenever  there  is  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  condition  of  different  classes, 
whenever  the  great  wealth  of  the  few 
can  be  contrasted  with  the  deep  poverty 
of  the  many,  sympathy  is  sure  to  be 
aroused,  and  a  feeling  spreads  that  some 
means  should  be  adopted  to  secure  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  wealth.  With 
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the  object  of  remedying  this  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  various 
schemes  have  been  from  time  to  time 
propounded,  which,  however  much  they 
differ,  have  all  been  based  on  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  of  Socialism — that  men  should  not 
be  permitted  to  appropriate  to  their  sole 
use  all  that  they  are  able  to  acquire,  but 
that  a  portion  of  what  they  possess 
should  Jbe  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the 
necessitous. 

In  order  to  show  the  futility  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  repress  Socialism  by  legis¬ 
lative  enactments,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  countries  where  the  rights  of  pri¬ 
vate  property  are  most  jealously  de¬ 
fended,  institutions  are  maintained  which 
are  based  on  Socialistic  principles.  I 
shall  have  occasion  presently  to  point 
out  that  the  particular  form  of  Socialism 
which  is  now  obtaining  such  develop¬ 
ment  in  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
has  hitherto  scarcely  taken  root  at  all  in 
England  ;  and  yet  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  by  the  authority  of  the  State, 
an  institution  has  been  maintained  in 
England  which  is  based  on  Socialistic 
principles.  The  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth 
confers  upon  every  man  a  legal  claim  to 
relief.  The  funds  required  to  provide 
this  relief  are  obtain^  by  enforcing  a 
contribution  from  the  general  communi¬ 
ty.  All,  in  fact,  who  have  anything  to 
spare  are  compelled,  whether  they  wish 
it  or  not,  to  subscribe  to  a  comnnon  fund 
which  is  distributed  among  those  who 
need  to  be  relieved.  Although  1  shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  the  Socialistic 
programme  which  is  now  put  forward 
would,  if  it  were  carried  out,  be  destruc¬ 
tive  of  the  best  interests  of  society,  yet 
any  particular  scheme  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
demned  b^  simply  saying  it  is  Socialistic, 
for  if  Socialism  were  to  be  regarded  as  a 
noxious  weed  to  be  extirpated  wherever 
found,  the  English  Poor  Law  system 
would  have  to  be  abolished,  because  it 
infringes  on  the  institution  of  private 
property  by  declaring  that  all  that  a 
man  may  acquire  shall  not  be  appropri¬ 
ated  by  him  for  his  own  use,  but  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  shall  be  devoted  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  poor.  I  have  thought  it 
important  to  consider  the  subject  from 
this  point  of  view,  because  nothing  can 
be  more  unwise  than  to  attempt  to  check 
Socialism  by  indiscriminate  abuse,  and 


by  treating  the  subject  as  if  every  Social¬ 
ist  must  have  some  sinister  object  to  ob¬ 
tain,  and  as  if  every  Ipropos^  reform 
which  involves  a  Socialistic  principle 
must  for  that  reason  be  denounced. 

Although  I  believe  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  gravest  mischief  would  result 
from  carrying  out  most  of  the  various 
schemes  which  constitute  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  modern  Socialism,  yet  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  idle  than  to  suppose 
that  a  movement  which  is  daily  gathering 
to  its  support  an  increasing  number 
of  sincere  and  devoted  adherents,  can 
be  checked  by  general  denunciation.  If 
the  movement  is  to  be  in  any  way  ar¬ 
rested,  it  will  be  above  all  things  neces¬ 
sary,  in  discussing  the  subject,  to  free  . 
ourselves  from  prejudice.  I  will,  there¬ 
fore,  endeavor  so  to  approach  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  no  Socialist  shall  be  able  to  say 
that  I  have  done  any  injustice  either  to 
the  cause  he  advocates  or  to  the  motives 
which  prompt  his  action. 

After  having  carefully  examined  the 
proposals  of  the  leading  German  Social¬ 
ists,  and  after  having  read  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  various  Socialistic  congresses 
which  have  been  held  in  recent  years,  I 
think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  full  and  fair  statement  of  the 
programme  of  modem  Socialism  : — 

1.  That  there  should  be  no  private 
property,  and  that  no  one  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  acquire  property  by  inherit¬ 
ance.  That  all  should  be  compelled  to 
labor,  no  one  having  a  right  to  live  with¬ 
out  labor. 

2.  The  nationalization  of  the  land, 
and  of  the  other  instruments  of  produc¬ 
tion  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  State 
should  own  all  the  land,  capital,  machin¬ 
ery — in  fact,  everything  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  industrial  plant  of  a  country,  in 
order  that  every  industry  may  be  carried 
on  by  the  State. 

These  proposals  to  prohibit  inherit¬ 
ance,  to  abolish  private  property,  and 
to  make  the  State  the  owner  of  all  the 
capital,  and  the  administrator  of  the  en¬ 
tire  industry  of  the  country,  are  put  for¬ 
ward  as  representing  Socialism  in  its  ul¬ 
timate  and  highest  development.  The 
Socialists  themselves  admit  that  as  there 
is  no  immediate  prospect  of  obtaining 
their  objects  in  their  complete  form,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  put  forward  propo¬ 
sals  which  involve  a  less  fundamental 
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change,  and  the  following  may  conse¬ 
quently  be  regarded  as  the  objects  to  be 
first  striven  for.  These  objects  are  re¬ 
garded  as  not  only  desirable  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  are  looked  upon  as  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  complete  realization  of  the  So¬ 
cialistic  ideal ; — 

1.  The  establishment  of  co-operative 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  associa¬ 
tions  supported  by  the  State. 

2.  Universal,  compulsory,  and  free 
education. 

3.  A  progressive  income  tax,  and  the 
abolition  of  indirect  taxation. 

4.  The  limitation  by  the  State  of  the 
length  of  the  day’s  work. 

5.  The  sanitary  inspection  of  mines, 
factories,  and  workmen’s  dwellings. 

6.  The  State  should  find  work  for  the 
unemployed  by  constructing  public 
works,  the  necessary  funds  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper 
money. 

•  To  these  various  proposals  a  different 
amount  of  importance  is  attributed  by 
Socialists  in  different  countries.  Thus, 
the  continental  Socialists  chiefly  rely 
upon  obtaining  loans  of  capital  from  the 
State  in  order  to  establish  co-operative 
undertakings.  In  the  United  States, 
where  the  people  are  more  deeply  in¬ 
fected  by  currency  fallacies,  much  promi¬ 
nence  is  given  by  the  Socialists,  who  are 
there  known  as  the  Labor  Party,  to  the 
great  advantages  which  will  be  secured 
by  making  capital  easily  accessible  to 
the  poor  through  the  unlimited  issue  of 
paper  money.  It  will,  however,  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  each  of  these  proposals  in¬ 
volves  the  obtaining  in  some  form  or 
other  of  State  assistance  ;  and  it  has 
been  already  remarked  that  this  reliance 
upon  the  State  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
leading  characteristic  of  modem  Social¬ 
ism.  In  the  first  proposal  it  is  contem¬ 
plated  that  co-operative  institutions 
should  be  maintained  by  capital  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  State.  Education  is  to 
be  made  universal,  but  the  State  is  to 
pay  for  it.  The  accumulation  of  wealth 
is  to  be  discouraged  by  the  State,  for  if 
all  taxation  is  to  be  abolished  except  a 
progressive  income  tax,  the  more  pru¬ 
dent  a  man  is,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
more  he  saves,  the  more  heavily  is  he  to 
be  fined.  Then,  again,  it  is  not  to  be 
left  to  each  individual  to  determine  how 
long  he  shall  work.  All  freedom  of  ac¬ 


tion  is  to  be  surrendered,  for  the  length 
of  the  day’s  work  is  to  be  rigidly  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  State.  Next  the  system 
of  State  inspection  is  to  be  indefinitely 
extended.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  factories  and  workshops,  bat  a 
State  official  is  to  be  admitted  into  every 
home.  Lastly,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
funds  which  the  State  will  require  for  all 
the  manifold  functions  which  it  is  to  per¬ 
form,  shall  be  provided  by  an  unlimited 
issue  of  paper  money. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  each  of 
these  proposals  in  detail,  with  the  view 
of  showing  some  of  the  consequences 
which  they  would  produce,  I  think  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  how  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  Socialism,  which  appears  to 
be  almost  dormant  in  England  at  the 
present  time,  is  assuming  such  a  marked 
development  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  I  believe  it  is  as  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  body  moves  through 
some  inexplicable  impulse  and  not 
cause  some  force  has  set  it  in  motion,  as 
it  is  to  conclude  that  there  can  be  some 
great  social  movement  suddenly  called 
into  activity  without  any  cause,  as  if  it 
were  a  mere  freak  of  nature.  It  is  not 
by  mere  chance  that  Socialistic  princi¬ 
ples  are  now  assuming  increasing  vitality. 
It  will  not  I  think  be  difficult  to  show 
that  both  in  Germany  and  in  the  United 
States  the  soil  has  been  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  growth  of  Socialistic  ideas. 
In  Germany  bureaucratic  principles 
have  obtained  their  greatest  develop¬ 
ment.  The  Gennan  people,  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  for  political  unity,  naturally  desired 
to  make  the  central  Government,  which 
was  to  unite  them,  strong  ;  the  same  ten¬ 
dency  was  increased  by  the  system  of 
universal  compulsory  military  service, 
which  was  enforced  upon  them  ;  these 
causes  have  operated  i>owerfully  to  make 
the  German  people  believe  that  the  State 
is  omnipotent,  and  should  be  omnipres¬ 
ent.  When  this  absolute  dependence 
on  the  State  hxis  been  thoroughly  in¬ 
stilled  into  a  nation,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  opinion  will  rapidly  spread  that,  if 
there  is  anything  required  to  be  done,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  resort  to  the  State 
to  have  it  done.  If  there  is  widespread 
poverty,  the  State  can  relieve  it.  If 
there  is  a  dearth  of  employment,  the 
State  can  find  work  for  those  who  need 
it.  If  wealth  is  too  unequally  distrib- 
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uted,  the  State  can  adjust  the  inequality. 
In  one  of  the  debates  on  Socialism  which 
have  recently  taken  place  in  the  German 
Parliament,  great  surprise  and  disap¬ 
pointment  were  expressed  by  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  that  Socialism  should  be  most 
rife  in  Germany,  the  country  where  the 
State  had  taken  most  care  of  the  working 
classes,  and  had  done  most  for  them. 
A  husbandman  who  sows  tares  ought  not 
to  expect  to  reap  wheat,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
natural  that  among  a  people  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  be  helped  by  the 
State,  dependence  on  the  State  should 
be  a  more  prominent  characteristic  than 
self-reliance. 

In  attempting  to  explain  how  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  Socialism  is  receiv¬ 
ed  with  so  much  favor  by  many  of 
the  workmen  in  the  United  States,  I 
think  it  may  be  shown  that  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  system  of  Protection  which 
extends  over  a  great  part  of  the  entire 
industry  of  that  country,  by  habituating 
the  people  to  State  interference,  has 
made  them  ready  recipients  of  Socialist¬ 
ic  ideas.  When  discussing  the  question 
of  free  trade  and  protection,  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  more  than  once  to  point  out  that 
the  mischief  which  is  done  to  a  country 
by  protection  is  very  inadequately  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  loss  which  is  caused  by  un¬ 
necessarily  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
various  products  which  are  protected. 
People  who  are  j)crpetually  told  that  the 
degree  of  prosperity  which  an  industry 
enjoys,  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
protection  which  it  receives  from  the 
State,  are  really  nurtured  in  the  belief 
that  the  State  can  remedy  all  that  is  un¬ 
satisfactory  in  their  own  condition. 

From  the  remarks  that  have  just  been 
made,  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  many 
of  those  who  regard  the  spread  of  Social¬ 
ism  with  so  much  alarm,  have  been  un¬ 
consciously  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
movement.  That  excessive  dependence 
on  the  State,  which,  as  we  have  shown, 
is  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of 
modem  Socialism,  will  inevitably  exist  in 
the  greatest  activity  in  those  countries 
where  the  State  has  been  permitted  most 
largely  to  interfere  with  the  social  and 
industrial  life  of  the  community.  As  al¬ 
ready  pointed  out,  upon  the  German 
people,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
have  been  imposed  the  trammels  of  a 
system  of  centralization  and  bureaucracy; 


and  in  that  country,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  industrial  independence 
has  been  sacrificed  to  a  widespread  sys¬ 
tem  of  protection,  and  the  lesson  has 
been  persistently  taught  that  industrial 
prosperity  is  mainly  to  be  secured  by 
tariff  regulations  and  custom-house  re¬ 
strictions.  Each  fresh  extension  of  the 
principles  of  centralization  or  of  indus¬ 
trial  protection  may  be  regarded  as  di¬ 
rectly  promoting  the  growth  of  Socialist¬ 
ic  ideas.  A  people  who  from  their  ear¬ 
liest  childhood  are  accustomed  to  believe 
that  State  management  is  better  than  in¬ 
dividual  effort,  will  not  unnaturally  think 
that,  if  they  can  place  themselves  in  a 
position  to  control  the  State,  they  will 
then  possess  a  |x>wer  which  will  enable 
them  to  redress  every  grievance  from 
which  they  are  suffering,  and  to  remedy 
everything  which  they  may  regard  as 
unsatisfactory  in  their  condition. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  any 
one  who  will  give  a  dispassionate  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  subject,  that  however 
mischievous  and  impracticable  the  So¬ 
cialistic  schemes  which  are  now  put  for¬ 
ward  would  prove  to  be,  yet  they  are 
undoubtedly  intended  to  remedy  certain 
acknowledged  defects  which  exist  in  the 
industrial  economy  of  even  the  most 
prosperous  countries.  No  one,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  fail  to  deplore  the  increasing 
separation  between  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  widening  gulf  between 
the  very  wealthy  and  the  very  poor.  In 
former  times  there  was  not  so  complete 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  capital 
and  labor.  As  machinery  has  been  more 
extensively  introduced,  and  as  the  scale 
on  which  production  has  been  carried 
on  has  been  increased,  a  larger  amount 
of  capital  and  labor  is  needed  for  each 
separate  industrial  undertaking,  and  thus 
has  arisen  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  industrial 
economy  of  the  present  day — the  aggre¬ 
gation  of  masses  of  workmen  who,  pos¬ 
sessing  none  of  the  capital  that  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  support  of  the  industry 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  labor  simply 
for  hire,  and  between  whom  and  their 
employers  there  is  often  scarcely  a  closer 
]>ersonal  relation  than  that  which  exists 
between  the  buyer  and  seljer  of  a  com¬ 
modity.  No  one,  I  imagine,  can  sup¬ 
pose  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  de¬ 
sirable  in  itself,  or  that  we  shall  be  always 
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content  to  see  such  a  complete  sepa¬ 
ration  of  industrial  interests,  that  the 
capital  and  labor  which  are  required  for 
the  production  of  wealth  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  supplied  by  two  distinct 
classes.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
remark  that  the  happiest  results  to  a 
community  would  be  produced,  if  the 
capital  which  is  required  to  maintain 
labor  were  more  generally  supplied  by 
the  laborers  themselves,  for  workmen 
would  then  be  able  to  secure  the  entire 
fruits  of  their  toil,  and  the  present  wide¬ 
spread  conflict  between  capital  and  labor 
would  cease. 

The  Socialists  consider  that  all  such 
defects  as  those  which  have  just  been 
described  in  the  industrial  economy  of  a 
community,  are  directly  due  either  to  an 
inadequate,  or  to  an  improper  use  of 
the  power  of  the  State  ;  they  consequent¬ 
ly  propose  that  if  workmen  require  capi* 
tal,  it  should  be  supplied  to  them  by  the 
State.  No  expression  is  more  frequent¬ 
ly  employed  by  Socialists  than  the  “  tyr¬ 
anny  of  capital.”  They  constantly 
speak  of  capital  as  if  it  were  infected 
with  some  evil  principle,  which,  if  not 
kept  rigorously  under  State  control, 
will  oppress  and  impoverish  the  work¬ 
ing  classes.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  most  simple  principles  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy  will  not  require  to  be  told 
that  to  speak  of  the  “  tyranny  of  capi¬ 
tal  ”  is  not  more  unreasonable  than  to 
regard  nature  as  a  despot,  because  it  has 
been  decreed  that  wesilth  cannot  be  ac¬ 
quired  without  labor,  and  that  there  can¬ 
not  be  a  harvest  to  gather  unless  the 
land  has  been  tilled  and  the  seed  has 
been  sown.  This  previous  tilling  and 
sowing  represent  the  service  which  capi¬ 
tal  renders  to  the  production  of  wealth. 
If  those  who  labor  can  render  this  ser¬ 
vice  themselves,  if  the  ploughman  owns 
the  plough  and  the  seed,  and  if  he  has  a 
sufficient  stock  of  food  laid  by  on  which 
he  can  live  till  the  next  harvest,  he  be¬ 
comes  his  own  capitalist.  If,  however, 
those  who  till  the  land  do  not  possess 
the  implements  with  which  it  is  tilled  ; 
if  they  have  to  obtain  from  others  the 
seed  which  has  to  be  sown  ;  if  they  have 
not  the  means  to  support  themselves 
whilst  they  are  laboring,  then  they  will 
be  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  others. 
The  assistance  which  they  thus  need  rep¬ 
resents  the  service  which  is  rendered 


by  capital,  and  the  price  which  is  paid 
for  this  service  constitutes  the  profit  of 
capital.  The  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  to  remove  any  obstacle  which  may 
im[}ede  the  acquisition  by  the  working 
classes  of  the  capital  which  their  indus¬ 
try  needs.  That  such  an  acquisition  is 
possible,  has  been  abundantly  shown  by 
the  remarkable  growth  of  building  soci¬ 
eties  and  of  co-operative  associations, 
where  great  industrial  undertakings  have 
been  carried  out  by  capital  which  is  solely 
the  property  of  the  working  classes. 
Germany,  however,  perhaps  affords  the 
most  striking  example  of  the  extent  to 
which  capit^  can  be  acquired  by  the 
working  classes  without  State  assistance. 
The  co-oi>erative  credit  banks,  which 
were  established  by  Herr  Schulze-De- 
litzsch  in  that  country,  afford  a  means 
to  the  working  classes  of  borrowing 
capital  in  the  open  market  on  their  own 
security.  Each  member  of  one  of  these 
banks  is  jointly  and  severally  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  all.  The  security  thus 
afforded  is  sufficiently  good  to  enable 
them  to  borrow  on  favorable  terms. 
There  are  961  of  these  credit  banks,  and 
their  im{K>rtance  may  be  estimated  by 
the  fact  that  they  now  have  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  members,  and 
that  the  money  annually  advanced  is  of¬ 
ten  more  than  £10,000,000  sterling.*  It 
is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  which  may  be  done  by  such  legis¬ 
lation  as  the  German  Anti-Socialist  Bill 
that,  as  originally  introduced,  the  bill 
would  have  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  these 
co-operative  societies  ;  although  the  anti¬ 
socialist  character  of  the  co-operative 
credit  banks  is  so  pronounced,  that  they 
have  always  been  opposed  by  the  Social¬ 
ists,  and  their  founder  was  most  vio¬ 
lently  attacked  by  so  prominent  a  Social¬ 
istic  leader  as  Lassalle.f 

In  describing  the  progress  of  such  in¬ 
stitutions  as  these,  I  think  facts  can 
be  appealed  to  which  will  indisputably 
prove  that  there  is  no  surer  way  of  re¬ 
tarding  the  acquisition  by  workmen  of 
the  capital  which  will  enable  them  to 
carry  on  industry  on  their  own  account, 

*  See  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Trades’  Union 
Commissioners,  vol.  it.  Appendix,  pp.  165- 
178. 

■j  “  Herr  Schulte  Delitxsch,  der  okonomisehe 
Julian,  Oder  Kapital  und  Arbeit.”  Berlin  : 
1864.  By  Ferdinand  Lassalle. 
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than  to  instil  in  them  the  first  lesson 
which  it  is  the  manifest  purpose  of  So¬ 
cialism  to  teach — that  capital,  which  is 
the  result  of  saving,  need  not  be  secured 
by  the  self-sacrifice  saving  involves,  but 
that  it  can  be  supplied  by  the  State, 
which  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  wealth  which,  without  human 
effort,  is  kept  p>erennially  supplied  by 
the  bounty  of  nature.  Capital  which  is 
advanced  by  the  State  is  just  the  same 
as  capital  which  is  owned  by  private  in¬ 
dividuals.  It  cannot  be  procured  like 
water  rained  down  from  heaven  ;  some 
one  must  have  labored  to  produce  it. 

From  the  close  connection  which  ex¬ 
ists  between  Socialism  in  its  present 
phase  of  development  and  reliance  on 
State  intervention,  I  think  it  will  be  at 
once  seen  how  the  spread  of  Socialism  is 
often  unconsciously  promoted  by  those 
who  least  desire  to  give  any  encourage¬ 
ment  to  its  principles.  Although,  as  pre¬ 
viously  remarked,  England  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  scarcely  affected  by 
that  Socialistic  movement  which  is  ex¬ 
citing  so  much  apprehension  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  yet  it  may  not  impossibly  happen 
that  agencies  may  be  brought  into  op¬ 
eration  which  will  cause  Socialism  at 
some  future  time  to  be  as  readily  ac¬ 
cepted  in  England  as  it  now  is  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Each  fresh  encroachment  that 
the  State  is  permitted  to  make  on  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty,  prepares  a  community 
more  willingly  to  accept  the  principles 
of  modem  Socialism,  by  teaching  them 
to  rely  less  uf>on  themselves  and  more 
up>on  the  State.  It  becomes  therefore 
of  the  first  importance  that  each  fresh 
proposal  to  extend  the  limits  of  State  in¬ 
terference  should  be  most  jealously 
watched.  There  is  undoubtedly,  at  the 
present  time,  in  our  own  country,  a 
somewhat  marked  tendency  to  favor 
State  intervention.  As  this  feeling  has, 
I  believe,  in  a  great  degree  been  caused 
by  a  reaction  against  the  extreme  doc¬ 
trines  of  laissez-faire  which  were  held 
by  the  earlier  economists,  it  becomes 
the  more  important  to  avoid  all  general 
denunciations  of  State  interference.  In 
some  cases  the  State  may  be  properly 
called  upon  to  protect  those  who  have 
no  power  to  protect  themselves.  A 
child,  for  instance,  is  not  a  free  agent. 
If  he  is  overworked,  he  has  no  power  to 
ward  off  the  injury  that  may  be  done  to 


him  ;  but  if  the  State  is  asked  to  impose 
a  legal  limit  upon  the  length  of  the  day’s 
work,  not  simply  for  children,  but  for 
adults,  such  a  demand,  when  made  by 
the  workmen  themselves,  is  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  freedom  of  action,  and 
there  cannot  be  such  a  surrender  with¬ 
out  a  disastrous  weakening  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  self-reliance. 

The  Trade  Unions  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try  are  sometimes  spoken  of  with  alarm 
and  distrust,  but  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  chief  reason  why  the  So¬ 
cialism,  which  is  spreading  with  such 
rapidity  in  Germany,  scarcely  finds  a 
foothold  in  England,  is  that  the  German 
workman  looks  to  the  State  to  do  that 
for  him  which  the  English  workman 
hopes  to  obtain  through  the  influence  of 
his  trade  union.  Socialism  cannot  take 
root  in  England  so  long  as  this  faith  in 
voluntary  organization  continues.  It  is 
a  most  significant  and  encouraging  fact 
that  during  the  continuance  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  period  of  industrial  depression,  not 
a  whisper  of  a  demand  for  State  help 
has  b^n  heard  in  this  country.  In 
many  cases,  refusing  to  work  for  the 
wages  offered  to  them,  workmen  have 
resorted  to  strikes  ;  but  in  no  single  in¬ 
stance  have  they  called  upon  the  State 
to  fix  the  rate  of  wages.  Large  numbers 
of  English  operatives  believe  that  the 
present  depression  is  due  to  over-pro¬ 
duction,  and  they  consequently  propose 
to  work  short  time.  No  proposals, 
however,  are  brought  forward  suggest¬ 
ing  that  this  limitation  of  production 
should  be  enforced  by  the  State. 
When  it  is  seen  into  what  dubious 
paths  the  workmen  of  other  countries 
are  led,  when  they  are  accustomed 
to  rely  upon  the  State  rather  than  upon 
their  own  efforts,  it  becomes  of  the  first 
importance  that  nothing  should  be  done 
to  encourage  the  workmen  of  our  own 
country  to  resort  to  State  help. 

If  Socialism  should  ever  spread  among 
the  English  people,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  movement  will  receive  encourage¬ 
ment  from  above  rather  than  from  be¬ 
low.  Whenever  a  proposal  is  brought 
forward  in  England  to  extend  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  State,  it  is  generally  either 
primarily  suggested,  or  chiefly  promot¬ 
ed,  not  by  the  workmen,  but  by  those 
who  suppose  that  they  are  acting  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  workmen.  Those  who  are 
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anxious  to  promote  some  reform,  not  un- 
frequently  call  in  the  aid  of  the  State, 
without  adequately  considering;  the  col¬ 
lateral  consequences  which  may  result 
from  such  an  appeal  to  State  assistance. 
Thus  many  who  are  prompted  by  the 
most  sincere  desire  to  extend  and  im¬ 
prove  popular  education,  have  proposed 
that  instruction  should  provided  gra¬ 
tuitously  by  the  State.  But  even  if  it 
were  possible  thus  to  improve  and  ex¬ 
tend  education,  before  the  right  was 
conferred  on  an  entire  community  to 
demand  gratuitous  instruction  for  their 
children,  the  consequences  which  might 
result  from  permitting  a  primary  obliga¬ 
tion,  which  each  individual  owes  to  his 
children,  to  be  transferred  from  himself 
to  the  State,  ought  to  be  most  carefully 


considered.  Even  the  slightest  assault 
upon  the  principle  of  individual  respon¬ 
sibility  may  exert  a  most  disastrous  in¬ 
fluence.  Self-reliance,  which  is  the  chief 
antidote  to  Socialism,  may  thus  be 
weakened.  And  no  one  can  say  that 
what  is  happening  in  Germany  may  not, 
under  the  same  conditions,  occur  in 
England.  If  the  English  people  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  depend  less  upon  them¬ 
selves  and  more  upon  the  State,  central¬ 
isation  and  bureaucracy  may  involve  the 
country  in  a  network  of  State  regula¬ 
tions  ;  individual  liberty  may  decline, 
and,  as  it  declines.  Socialistic  demands 
for  State  interference  and  State  help  will 
advance  with  sure  and  steady  steps. — 
Fortnightly  Review. 


THE  DOLEFUL  BALLAD  OF  THE  LADY  OF  LEON. 

FROM  THE  SPANISH. 

In  the  island  of  Leon 
A  young  cavalier 

Found  grace  in  the  eyes  of 
A  lady-love  dear. 

Aretin,  Areton  ; 

For  the  story  is  known. 

“  O  stay,  sir,  a  night. 

Or  two  nights  remain  ; 

The  mountains  of  God 
My  husband  retain.” 

Aretin,  Areton  ; 

Not  a  breath  of  it  blown. 

The  lady  enamoured. 

Her  husband  arrives  : 

”  Slaves,  open  the  portal — 
i  My  gate  and  my  wife’s.” 

Aretin,  Areton  ; 

For  his  wife  is  his  own. 

She  treads  down  the  staircase. 

Her  color  is  fled  : 

**  Hast  thou  had  the  fever  ? 

Hath  leman  misled  ?” 

Aretin,  Areton  ; 

For  it  all  will  be  known. 

”  I  have  not  had  the  fever. 

Nor  sold  thee  with  kiss  ; 

The  key  of  thy  toilet 
Is  that  which  I  miss.” 

Aretin,  Areton  ; 

Alas,  where  is  it  gone  ? 
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If  yours  are  of  steel, 

The  gold  keys  I  hold.  w 

But  whose  is  the  steed 
I  hear  neighing  so  bold?” 

Aretin,  Areton  ; 

What  a  trumpet  is  blown  ! 

”  My  father,  dear  master. 

Sent  him  that  I  may 
Attend  sister's  bridal 
In  goodly  array.” 

Aretin,  Areton  ; 

Was  the  like  ever  known  ? 

”  Long  life  to  your  father  ; 

I’ve  steeds  enough — I ! 

But  whose  is  that  rifle 
I.^ft  hanging  hard  by  ?” 

Aretin,  Areton  ; 

He  had  steeds  of  his  own. 

”  'Tis  thine,  my  dear  master. 

And  sent  by  my  sire  ; 

At  sweet  sister's  bridal 
Salutes  you  shall  Are.” 

Aretin,  Areton  ; 

She  was  bone  of  his  bone. 

“  Long  life  to  your  father  ; 

I’ve  rifles  to  choose. 

What  bold  one  has  ventured 
My  chamber  to  use?” 

Aretin,  Areton  ; 

What  a  look  !  what  a  tone  ! 

”  'Tis  my  little  sister 
My  father  has  sent ; 

To  sweet  sister’s  brid^ 

Her  footsteps  are  bent.” 

Aretin,  Areton  ; 

She  would  not  go  alone. 

Her  soft  hand  he  seizes 
And  leads  her  back  home  : 

“  Take,  father,  your  daughter, 

A  traitress  become.” 

Aretin,  Areton  ; 

She’s  no  longer  his  own. 

“  The  church  gave  for  ever  : 

The  compact  is  sealed.” 

Her  soft  hand  he  seizes. 

And  dra^  to  a  held. 

Aretin,  Areton  ; 

For  her  heart  is  like  stone. 

Three  swift  blows  his  hand  gave  ; 

The  traitress  he  slew  : 

The  lady  with  one  blow. 

The  lover  with  two. 

Aretin,  Areton  ; 

Wide  the  story  is  blown. — Templt  Bar. 
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JOHN  WALTER  AND  THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  “LONDON  TIMES.” 


The  greatest  journal  the  world  has 
ever  seen  is  the  Times.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  its  history  should  have 
attracted  more  notice  than  that  of  any 
other  newspaper.  Its  first  number 
would  be  considered  a  treasure  in  any 
library,  and  has  been  reproduced  in  vari¬ 
ous  facsimite  forms  from  a  sheet  of  the 
original  size  down  to  a  pin’s  head  pho* 
tograph  for  the  microscope.  Its  infancy 
and  manhood  have  been  described  and 
re-described,  while  the  wonders  of  its 
machinery  and  the  pioneer  character  of 
its  mechanical  developments  have  receiv¬ 
ed  able  treatment  in  the  pages  of  this 
magazine.*  But  no  one  hitherto  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  inquired  into  what  may 
be  called  the  pre-natal  history  of  the 
Times,  that  is,  why  John  Walter,  a 
wealthy  coal  merchant,  or  as  he  is  term¬ 
ed  in  legal  flocuments,  "  Merchant, 
Dealer,  and  Chapman, ’’quitted  the  trade 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  his  life  had 
been  spent  to  become  first  a  printer  and 
then  a  newspaper  proprietor. 

The  causes  which  led  to  such  a  result 
will  be  explained  in  the  following  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch,  the  facts  which  form 
its  foundation  having  been  gleaned  from 
contemporary  documents  written  chiefly 
by  Mr.  Walter  himself,  copies  of  which 
are  preserved  in  our  National  Library. 

John  Walter,  the  founder  of  the  Times, 
was  bom  in  1738.  His  father  was  what 
was  called  a  ”  Coal-buyer,”  and  dying 
in  1755,  left  his  son  a-  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen  dependent  upon  his  own  resources. 
The  responsibility  thus  thrown  upon 
him  so  early  in  life  had  no  doubt  a  great 
influence  in  the  formation  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  With  the  ardor  and  determination 
which  throughout  a  long  career  were  his 
marked  characteristic, he  wooed  Fortune, 
nor  wooed  in  vain.  In  the  space  of  ten 
years  he  became  one  of  the  leading  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  coal  trade,  and  when,  from 
the  growing  extent  of  their  transactions, 
the  merchants  required  a  more  commo¬ 
dious  Coal  Exchange,  the  plans,  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  oversight  of  the  new  building 
were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Walter.  Upon 

*  “  Frederic  KOnig,”  by  S.  Smiles,  MacmiU 
Ian's  Magatint  for  December,  1869.  “  The 

Walter  Press,”  by  A.  J.  Wilson,  February, 
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its  completion  he  was  appointed  ”  Man¬ 
ager,”  and  soon  after  attained  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  ”  Chairman  to  the  Body  of  Coal 
Buyers,”  a  post  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  and  responsibility,  which  he  held 
for  many  years.  He  married,  and  in 
1771  purchased  an  estate  at  Battersea 
Rise,  spending  a  considerable  sum  in  its 
improvement.  Here,  surrounded  by  a 
large  family,  he  passed  many  happy 
years.  But  evil  days  were  at  hand. 
The  large  profits  of  the  coal  trade  at¬ 
tracted  many  competitors  and  adventur¬ 
ers  who  devised  new  ways  of  business, 
and  were  content  with  smaller  gains. 
Mr.  Walter,  at  that  time  head  partner  of 
the  wealthy  firm  of  Walter,  Bradley, 
and  Sage,  would  not  countenance  such 
innovations,  and  his  business  in  conse¬ 
quence  fell  off.  While  dissatisfied  with 
the  ,,trade  in  which  he  had  worked  so 
long,  a  tempting  proposal  was  made  to 
him,  the  injudicious  acceptance  of  which 
brought  about  his  speedy  ruin.  A  few 
words  will  explain  this.  The  business 
of  a  coal-buyer  was  to  purchase  at  the 
pit’s  mouth,  and  ship  to  London  or 
other  pmrts.  By  a  system  of  marine  in¬ 
surance  based  upon  long  experience,  the 
coal-buyers  shared  among  themselves  the 
risks  and  losses  at  sea,  and  found  a 
mutual  advantage  in  so  doing.  In  1770 
the  general  underwriters,  long  known  as 
”  Lloyd’s,”  left  the  original  "  Lloyd’s 
Coffee  House,”  at  the  comer  of  Ab- 
church  Lane  and  Lombard  Street,  and 
took  temporary  premises  in  Pope’s  Head 
Alley.  Four  years  later  they  made  their 
permanent  move  to  rooms  in  the  Royal 
Exchange,  still,  however,  retaining  th^ 
old  name  of  ”  Lloyd’s  Coffee  House.” 
A  large  accession  of  members  followed 
this  step,  and  with  increased  energy  the 
underwriters  endeavored  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  their  operations.  With  this 
view  they  invaded  the  coal  market,  where 
they  met  with  welcome  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  And  then  by  degrees  John  Wal¬ 
ter  was  tempted  to  depart  from  his  cus¬ 
tom  of  underwriting  only  vessels  of  his 
own  trade,  the  risks  of  which  he  under¬ 
stood,  and  to  enter  himself  at  Lloyd’s 
as  a  general  underwriter.  This  was  in 
1776,  and  from  that  date  to  his  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  1781,  Mr.  Walter  experienced 
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nothing  but  a  succession  of  heavy  losses. 
War  with  America,  war  with  France, 
privateers  springing  up  suddenly  in  all 
seas,  the  capture  and  loss  of  whole  fleets 
of  merchantmen,  upon  whose  insurance 
peace  premiums  only  had  been  paid, 
brought  ruin  to  many  an  English  home. 
In  1779  Spain  declared  war  against  us, 
and  the  next  year  Holland  joined  our 
foes.  At  the  same  time  fearful  storms 
caused  the  loss  of  many  merchantmen, 
so  that  Nature  herself  seemed  to  vie  with 
Britain’s  enemies  in  the  destruction  of 
British  shipping.  The  crash  was  inevi¬ 
table,  and  at  the  end  of  1780  John  Wal¬ 
ter  found  that  already  he  had  lost  80,- 
000/.,  and  that  his  remaining  property 
was  insufficient  to  meet  his  known  lia¬ 
bilities.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
honorable  than  his  conduct  under  such 
trying  circumstances.  Without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  borrow  from  friends,  or  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  state  of  his  affairs,  he  called 
together  his  creditors  and  fully  explain¬ 
ed  to  them  his  position.  So  satisfied 
were  they  all  of  his  strict  integrity  and 
good  faith,  that  he  was  appointed  to 
realise  his  estate  himself,  which  he  con¬ 
scientiously  did.  The  mansion  at  Batter¬ 
sea  Rise  was  sold  in  1781,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  his  valuable  library  was  sent 
to  Evans’s  Auction  Rooms.  He  gave 
up  all  he  had,  and  in  1783  was  granted 
his  certificate,  a  good  dividend,  the 
amount  of  which  is  not  stated,  being 
paid  soon  after.  Through  all  his  mis¬ 
fortunes  he  retained  the  good-will  and 
respect  of  his  numerous  friends,  the  let¬ 
ter  he  received  upon  resigning  the  Chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Coal  Buyers’  Association 
being  a  genuine  instance  of  this  : — 


well  as  the  public,  to  private  grievances 
or  individual  necessities  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  “case.”  Many  such  docu¬ 
ments  may  be  found  among  eighteenth 
century  records,  and  in  accordance  with 
this  practice  was  printed  and  circulated, 

"  The  Case  of  Mr.  John  Walter,  of  I>on- 
don.  Merchant.  ”  It  occupies  four  folio 
pages  of  small  print,  and  details  in  full 
the  misfortunes  which  had  overtaken 
him,  not  through  his  own  fault,  but 
through  the  inability  of  the  English  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  protect  English  merchant¬ 
men  ;  it  describes  his  consequent  ruin, 
his  want  of  capital,  which  would  prevent 
him  embarking  again  in  the  coal  trade, 
and  his  anxiety  to  obtain  “  some  respect¬ 
able  post  under  government.”  Mr. 
Walter  appears  to  have  had  interest  with 
Lord  North,  then  Prime  Minister,  and 
numerous  friends  exerted  themselves  on 
his  behalf,  so  that,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  ”  I  met  with  that  kind  reception 
which  gave  me  every  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess.”  Had  the  ministry  remained  in 
office  but  a  few  months  longer,  the  whole 
future  course  of  John  Water’s  life 
would  have  been  different — he  would 
probably  have  died  in  official  harness, 
unknown  beyond  the  circle  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  friends  ;  his  fertile  brain,  direct¬ 
ing  its  powers  in  a  smoother  channel, 
would  never  have  conceived  and  brought 
forth  the  Times,  and  the  whole  country 
would  have  been  poorer  by  the  loss  of 
that  strength  patriotically  and  wisely 
exerted  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  jus¬ 
tice,  which  rendered  the  leading  journal 
in  after  years  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
prople  of  England.  Fortunately  for  the 
history  of  journalism,  the  ministry  was 


“  Coal  Exchange,  Feb.  a8,  1781. 

**  Sir, — Your  favor  of  the  23rd,  directed  to 
the  Body  of  Coal  Buyers,  I  read  to  them  at  a 
General  Meeting  held  on  that  day.  The  gentle¬ 
men  expressed  their  sorrow  at  your  determina¬ 
tion  to  quit  the  Chair  which  you  have  filled  so 
ably  and  so  honorably  ;  and  they  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  giving  their  testimony  of  the  high 
opinion  entertained  of  your  conduct  by  their 
passing  a  vote  of  thanlu,  which  I  am  desired 
to  communicate,  and  assure  you  I  think  the 
most  pleasing  part  of  my  office. 

“  I  am,  sir, 

“  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

“  James  Randall, 

“  Chairman. 

*’  To  John  Walter,  Esq.” 

It  was  not  uncommon  at  that  time  to 
draw  the  attention  of  men  in  power,  as 


dismissed  in  1782,  a  dissolution  of  par¬ 
liament  following.  Then,  indeed,  did 
all  Mr.  Walter’s  hopes  of  patronage 
vanish,  and  poverty  stare  him  in  the 
face.  His  feelings  at  that  time  cannot 
be  better  descried  than  in  his  own 
words : — 

“  Judge  what  must  be  my  sensations  : 
twenty-six  years  in  the  prime  of  life  pass¬ 
ed  away  ;  sill  the  fortune  I  had  acquired 
by  a  studious  attention  to  business  sunk 
by  hasty  strides,  and  the  world  to  begin 
afresh,  with  the  daily  introduction  to  my 
view  of  a  wife  and  six  children  unpro¬ 
vided  for  and  dependent  on  me  for  sup¬ 
port.  Feeling  hearts  may  sympathise 
at  the  relation,*  none  but  parents  can 
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conceive  the  anxiety  of  my  mind  in  such 
a  state  of  uncertainty  and  suspense.” 

And  now  in  his  extremity  came  hrs 
opportunity,  and  John  Walter  was  not 
the  man  to  let  it  slip.  Whether  it  was 
through  the  assistance  of  a  namesake, 
John  Walter,  of  8,  Charing  Cross,  a 
highly-res|>ected  bookseller,  who  may 
have  been  a  relative,  and  who  was  cer¬ 
tainly  soon  after  his  publisher ;  or 
whether  it  was  through  making  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  interior  of  a  printing- 
office,  while  putting  to  press  his  ”  case” 
and  other  appeals,  is  of  no  great  conse¬ 
quence.  The  important  fact  is  that  in 
this  year,  1782,  he  first  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  an  enthusiastic  compositor 
named  Henry  Johnson,  whose  head  was 
turned  on  a  new  system  of  printing 
which  he  had  just  patented.  The  idea 
was  for  the  workmen  to  pick  up  whole 
words  at  once,  instead  of  letter  by  letter. 
These  words  were  called  ”  logotypes.” 

Mr.  Walter  adopted  the  new  system 
with  enthusiasm,  seeing  in  it  an  opix>r- 
tunity  of  attracting  the  attention  and 
patronage  of  influential  men  by  a  new, 
cheaper,  and  more  expeditious  way  of 
printing,  thus  creating  for  himself  a  lu¬ 
crative  business,  while  at  the  same  time 
promoting  what  he  firmly  believed  to  be 
a  public  benefit.  He  indoctrinated 
many  of  his  friends  with  the  same  belief, 
and  as  a  commencement  was  enabled  to 
purchase  from  Johnson  all  his  rights  in 
the  patent  logotypes.  He  then  set  to 
work  to  improve  and  modify  the  system. 
Johnson’s  idea  was  to  have  a//  the  words 
in  the  language  cast  in  one  piece,  and  so 
arranged  as  easily  to  suit  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  workmen.  It  seemed  self- 
evident  when  the  compositor  was  enabled 
by  one  movement  of  his  hand  to  pick  up 
a  whole  word,  which,  under  the  common 
system,  would  require  a  separate  move¬ 
ment  for  each  single  letter,  that  a  great 
gain  both  in  speed  and  cheapness  would 
be  the  result.  The  fatal  error  was  in 
not  realising  the  necessary  complexity  of 
the  new  arrangements,  which  presented 
to  the  compositor  a  set  of  cases  nine  feet 
in  length,  and  divided  into  thousands  of 
small  boxes,  and  which  in  fact  caused 
more  time  to  be  lost  than  gained.  Mr. 
Walter  saw  this  evil  in  Johnson’s  plan, 
but  only  as  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome. 
He  at  once  set  to  work  to  simplify  his 
vocabulary,  and  reduce  the  number  of 


logotypes.  By  rejecting  words  of  infre¬ 
quent  occurrence,  and  by  casting  in  a 
piece  such  initial  and  final  syllables  as 
“con,”  “be,”  “ing,”  “ed,”&c.,  he 
greatly  reduced  the  space  over  which  the 
compositor’s  hand  had  to  travel,  and  in 
fact  so  modified  the  system  that  it  be¬ 
came  his  own.  Johnson’s  method  of 
cementing  letters  together  to  make  logo¬ 
types  was,  after, many  consultations  with 
Caslon,  the  typefounder,  considerably 
modified,  and  the  following  ingenious 
plan  adopted  to  fuse  the  separate  letters 
of  a  word  into  a  solid  piece.  In  the  first 
place,  all  the  letters  of  a  fount  were  cast 
separately,  but  they  were  all  made  one 
eighth  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  nor¬ 
mal  length,  and  were  all  cast  in  a  mould 
specially  constructed,  so  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  shank  was  smaller  than  the 
upper.  A  word  then  was  set  up,  say  the 
word  “  having,”  which  was  placed  face 
downwards  in  another  mould  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  height,  and  melted  type  metal  was 
];K>ured  in,  which  soldered  all  the  separate 
letters  into  a  solid  piece,  and  bound 
them  tightly  together.  All  the  important 
words  in  the  language  were  treated  simi¬ 
larly,  and  arranged  systematically  in 
separate  boxes  before  the  compositor, 
who  had  also  single  letters  to  use  when 
needful,  as  well  as  the  syllabic  combina¬ 
tions  already  noticed. 

John  Walter  never  did  anything  by 
halves  ;  and  being  now  convinced  that 
the  old  system  of  single  types  was 
doomed,  and  that  his  logotypes  must 
originate  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  printing, 
he  set  to  work  vigorously  to  establish 
himself  as  “  The  L^gographic  Printer.” 
He  issued  a  pamphlet  prospectus  of  the 
invention,  with  the  title.  An  Introduction 
to  Logography,  which,  although  bearing 
the  name  of  Johnson,  the  original  in¬ 
ventor  is  plainly  written  by  John  Walter. 
He  communicated  with  Dr.  Franklin,  the 
celebrated  American  printer  and  patriot, 
who  encouraged  him  to  persevere.  He 
was  warmly  supported  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  president  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  “  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Arts  and 
Manufactures,”  and  delivered  before 
them  a  glowing  lecture  on  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  his  new  system,  which  would 
effect  a  saving  of  “over  50  per  cent.”  in 
the  compositor’s  labor.  This  obtained 
for  him  the  printing  of  their  next  volume 
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of  Proceedings.  He  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  send  his  logotype  cases  to  St. 
James’s  Palace  for  the  inspection  of  roy¬ 
alty,  after  which  they  were  for  some  time 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum  for 
public  inspection.  So  sanguine  and 
energetic  was  he,  that  he  induced  mai  y 
persons  of  influence  and  position  in  the 
literary  world  to  believe  that  a  new  era 
had  dawned  upon  the  typographic  art ; 
and  promises  of  support  from  both 
authors  and  publishers  now  flowed  in 
upon  him.  There  was  one  thing  indeed 
he  could  not  brook,  and  that  was  oppo¬ 
sition.  A  man  was  now  either  his 
friend  or  foe,  according  as  he  believed 
or  not  in  logotypes.  When  William 
Caslon,  the  celebrated  type-founder, 
who  assisted  him  in  his  early  experi¬ 
ments  and  cast  all  his  first  founts  of  logo¬ 
types,  ventured  to  question  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  new  system,  John  Walter 
at  once  attacked  him  publidy,  denounc¬ 
ing  him  as  a  false  friend  and  traducer, 
who  censured  what  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand,  and  who  was  actuated  by  mean 
and  mercenary  motives. 

Having  a  good  prospect  of  public  sup¬ 
port,  and  with  plenty  of  work  already 
promised,  Mr.  Walter  looked  about  for 
a  fitting  locality  in  which  to  make  a  start 
with  his  new  business,  and  where  at  the 
same  time  there  would  be  room  for  its 
expansion — a  result  in  which  he  had  the 
fullest  confidence.  The  first  notice  we 
have  of  his  settlement  is  found  in  the  fol- 
owing  advertisement,  which,  on  May  17, 
1784,  appeared  in  several  papers  : — 
“  Logographic  Office,  Blackfriars.  Mr. 
Walter  begs  le£ve  to  inform  the  public  that 
he  has  purchased  the  printing-house  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  Mr.  Basket,  near 
Apothecaries*  Hall,  which  will  be  open¬ 
ed  the  first  day  of  next  month  for  print¬ 
ing  by  words  entire,  under  His  Majes¬ 
ty’s  patent.  The  greatest  care  will  be 
taken  of  all  orders,  which  may  be  sent 
either  to  the  printing-house,  or  to  Mr. 
Searle’s,  grocer,  55,  Oxford  Street ;  Mr. 
Thrale’s,  pastry-cook,  opposite  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  ;  Mr.  Taylor’s,  New  Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house,  over  the  Royal  Exchange ; 
Mr.  Pratt’s,  green  grocer,  84,  Wapping  ; 
Mr.  Sterry’s,  oilman,  156,  Borough ; 
where  boxes  will  be  fixed  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  any  letters  or  messages  he  may 
be  favored  with.” 

Here,  in  Printing-house  Square,  on 


June  ist,  1784,  John  Walter  began  his 
typographical  career  ;  and  as  his  efforts 
have  m^e  that  spot  famous  throughout 
the  civilised  world,  it  will  not  be  inap¬ 
propriate  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  few 
of  the  more  interesting  associations  of 
the  locality. 

Where  the  Times  office  now  stands  is 
the  site  of  the  old  monastery  of  the 
Black  Friars.  Portions  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  are  still  beneath  the  ground,  and 
yet  below  them  are  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  wall  erected  by  the  Romans,  and 
also  the  Norman  wall  which  succeeded 
it.  Here  lie  buried  the  remains  of  John 
Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  whose  un¬ 
timely  end  received  a  most  touching 
memorial  from  the  pen  and  press  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Caxton.  Several  parliaments  were 
held  there  ;  and  there  was  heard  that 
famous  cause,  the  trial  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  the  starting-point  of  Henry 
VIll.’s  career  as  autocrat  in  Church 
and  State.  After  the  surrender  of  the 
Black  Friars  monastery,  in  1538,  it  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  hands  of  several  cour¬ 
tiers,  till  at  last  it  became  a  printing- 
house  for  the  king’s  printer.  In  1666 
the  oldest  newspaper  in  existence,  the 
London  Gautte,  was  established  and 
printed  there  by  John  Bill,  whose  house 
was  soon  after  burnt  down  in  the  Great 
Fire.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  in  1708  is 
described  in  A  View  of  London  as  “  The 
queen’s  printing-house — a  stately  build¬ 
ing.”  Here  the  busy  presses  of  the 
Baskett  family,  the  well-known  Bible 
and  Prayer-b^k  printers,  worked  for 
many  years.  To  them  succeeded  Eyre 
and  Strahan,  who  in  1770  forsook  the 
old  quarters,  and  removed  to  New 
Street,  Fleet  Street.  For  some  years 
the  printing-house  app>ears  to  have  re¬ 
mained  unoccupied,  until,  in  1784,  it 
was  taken  by  John  Walter  for  his  logo- 
graphic  press,  and  a  new  destiny  dawned 
upon  it.  Here  Mr.  Walter  brought  his 
wife  and  daughters,  and  here  in  the  same 
year  was  bom  his  son  and  successor, 
John  Walter  the  second,  who  in  the  early 
part  of  the  succeeding  century  raised  the 
Times  to  its  greatest  height  of  {>ower.  A 
few  years  later  Printing-house  Square 
was  enlivened  by  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Walter’s  eldest  daughter  to  James  Car¬ 
den,  Esq.,  of  Paper  Buildings,  in  the 
Temple  ;  and  there,  in  1798,  died  Mrs. 
Walter,  who  for  many  years  had  shared 
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the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  her  hus¬ 
band. 

When  Mr.  Walter  first  commenced  his 
logographical  career,  ignorance  of  the 
practical  part  of  typography  was  a  seri¬ 
ous  hindrance  to  him.  "  Embarked  in 
a  business,”  he  writes,  “  into  which  I 
entered  a  mere  novice,  want  of  experi¬ 
ence  laid  me  open  to  many  and  gross 
impositions  but  his  energy  and  deter¬ 
mination  overcame  them  all,  and  secured 
temporary  success  for  a  system  which  in 
weaker  hands  must  have  been  a  failure 
from  the  beginning.  The  first  issue  of 
the  logographic  press  was  a  short  tale 
entitled  Gabriel  the  Outcast,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  an  octavo  volume  of 
Afiscellanies.  This  was  a  collection  of 
elegant  extracts  from  the  writings  of  well- 
known  poets,  and  was  compiled  by  Mr. 
Walter  himself  as  a  means  of  exhibiting 
to  the  public  a  complete  specimen  of  all 
the  sizes  of  types  in  his  printing-office. 
Several  established  favorites,  such  as 
IVatts  on  the  Mind,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  others,  he  printed  at  his  own  risk, 
and  several  publishers  employed  his 
presses.  Practical  printers,  however, 
stood  aloof  from  the  patent  logotypes  ; 
John  Nichols,  ”  the  first  printer  in  the 
country,”  pronounced  the  idea  imprac¬ 
ticable  ;  and  several  adverse  criticisms 
appeared  in  the  Morning  Post  and  other 
newspapers.  Mr.  Walter  met  these  op¬ 
ponents  by  publicly  offering  a  reward  of 
20/.  to  any  one  who  would  assist  in  de¬ 
tecting  an  infringement  of  his  patent. 
Then  the  type-founders  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  logotypes,  and 
Mr.  Walter  established  a  complete  foun¬ 
dry  of  his  own,  which  was  attached  to 
his  printing-office,  and  advertised  the 
sale  of  logotypes  to  business  or  official 
men  who  had  reasons  for  executing  any 
work  of  secrecy  or  amusement.  Some 
friends,  too,  after  a  time  thought  less  of 
the  new  system  than  at  first,  and  then 
the  indignation  of  Mr.  Walter  was  great. 
What !  logotypes  not  superior  under  any 
circumstances  to  the  old  fashion  ?  He 
knew  and  had  tried  both,  and  would 
prove  their  efficacy  by  a  crucial  test  ;  he 
would  show  practically  to  the  whole 
world  that  not  only  books  but  daily 
newspapers  could  be  printed  better  and 
cheaper  and  quicker  by  the  new  word- 
types.  Not  a  day  was  lost  in  putting 
the  idea  into  execution,  and  soon  the 
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necessary  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  constant  and  regular  supply  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  town  and  country.  This 
was  no  great  task  at  a  time  when  re¬ 
porters  as  a  class  and  special  corre¬ 
spondents  did  not  exist.  The  latest 
news  was  gathered  from  private  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  was  promulgated  first  on 
’Change  or  in  the  coffee-houses.  The 
short  numbers  printed  by  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  newspapers  rendered  their  publica¬ 
tion  and  diffusion  a  matter  of  compara¬ 
tive  ease.  Mr.  Walter  arranged  with 
tradesmen  in  various  parts  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  to  sell  his  papers  and  to  receive 
communications,  affording  at  the  same 
time  unusual  facilities  and  advantages  to 
advertisers. 

On  January  ist,  1785,  was  born  in 
Printing-house  Square,  No.  i  of  the 
Daily  Universal  Register,  bearing  plainly 
on  its  face  ”  printed  logographically.’” 
It  opened  with  an  address  to  the  public 
on  the  need  of  a  new  and  vigorous  jour¬ 
nal,  and  especially  upon  the  advantages 
of  such  a  newspaper  being  printed  with 
whole  words  instead  of  single  letters. 
The  entire  scheme  of  logography  was  ex¬ 
plained  and  extolled  in  a  succession  of 
articles,  while  artless  letters  from  anony¬ 
mous  correspondents,  asking  “  upon 
what  grounds  Mr.  Walter  presumed  him¬ 
self  entitled  to  the  patronage  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,”  enabled  him  to  prolong  his  defence 
indefinitely.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
efforts  the  Daily  Universal  Register  did 
no^  secure  more  than  a  moderate 
amount  of  public  favor :  its  title  was. 
cumbrous,  and  Mr.  Walter  determined, 
after  a  time  to  change  it. 

On  January  ist,  1788,  the  Times  made 
its  first  api)earance,  and  was  numbered. 
940,  the  last  number  of  the  Daily  Uni¬ 
versal  Register  being  939.  We  have  now 
reached  well  -  trodden  ground.  How 
Mr.  Walter  was  prosecuted  several  times 
by  government  for  speaking  too  plainly  ; 
how  he  was  heavily  fined,  condemned  to 
prison  and  the  pillory  ;  and  how,  noth¬ 
ing  daunted,  he  persevered  in  working 
for  the  public  good,  are  matters  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  Times  for  some  years  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  printed  with  logotypes,  al¬ 
though  the  hard  logic  of  facts  began  to 
convert  even  Mr.  Walter  himself,  until 
at  last  he  submitted  to  their  disuse.  The 
exact  period  when  logotypes  were  aban¬ 
doned  in  Printing-house  Square  is  un- 
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known,  for  although  heralded  with  trum-  system  of  printing  are  the  few  words 
pets  when  bom,  they  were  buried  in  which  were  exhibited  last  summer  at  the 
silence.  No  leader  announced  their  Caxton  Celebration  ;  there  they  attracted 
death,  nor  did  any  anxious  correspondent  considerable  notice,  for  they  were  the 
ask  inconvenient  questions.  Probably  the  seeds  from  which  sprang  the  Times. — 
only  relics  now  remaining  of  this  complex  Macmillan' s  Magazine. 


MACLEOD  OF  DARE. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK,  AUTHOR  OF  “  MADCAP  VIOLET,”  “  A  PRINCESS  OF 

THULE,”  ETC. 


Chapter  XL. 

DREAMS. 

This  long  and  terrible  night :  will  it 
never  end  ?  Or  will  not  life  itself  go 
out,  and  let  the  sufferer  have  rest  ?  The 
slow  and  sleepless  hours  toil  through  the 
darkness  ;  and  there  is  a  ticking  of  a 
clock  in  the  hushed  room  ;  and  this 
agony  of  pain  still  throbbing  and  throb¬ 
bing  in  the  breaking  heart.  And  then, 
as  the  pale  dawn  shows  grey  in  the  win¬ 
dows,  the  anguish  of  despair  follows 
him  even  into  the  wan  realms  of  sleep, 
and  there  are  wild  visions  rising  before 
the  sick  brain.  Strange  visions  these 
are,  the  confused  and  seething  phantas¬ 
magoria  of  a  shattered  life  ;  himself  re¬ 
garding  himself  as  another  figure,  and 
beginning  to  pity  this  poor  wretch  who 
is  not  permitted  to  die.  “  Poor  wretch 
— poor  wretch  !”  he  says  to  himself. 
“  Did  they  use  to  call  you  Macleod  ; 
and  what  is  that  has  brought  you  to 
this  ?” - 

See  now  !  He  lays  his  head  down 
on  the  warm  heather,  on  this  beautiful 
summer  day  ;  and  the  seas  are  all  blue 
around  him  ;  and  the  sun  is  shining  on 
the  white  sands  of  Iona.  Far  below, 
the  men  are  singing  ”  Fhir  a  bhata  ” 
and  the  sea-birds  are  softly  calling. 
But  suddenly  there  is  a  horror  in  his 
brain  ;  and  the  day  grows  black  ;  for 
an  adder  has  stung  him  ! — it  is  Righinn 
— the  Princess — the  Queen  of  Snakes. 
Oh,  why  does  she  laugh,  and  look  at 
him  so  with  that  clear,  cruel  look  ?  He 
would  rather  not  go  into  this  still  house 
where  the  lidless-eyed  creatures  are  lying 
in  their  awful  sleep.  Why  does  she 
laugh  ?  Is  it  a  matter  for  laughing  that 
a  man  should  be  stung  by  an  adder,  and 


all  his  life  grow  black  around  him  ?  For 
it  is  then  that  they  put  him  in  a  grave  ; 
and  she — she  stands  with  her  foot  on  it ! 
There  is  moonlight  around  ;  and  the 
jackdaws  are  wheeling  overhead  ;  our 
voices  sound  hollow  in  these  dark  ruins. 
But  you  can  hear  this,  sweetheart :  shall 
I  whisper  it  to  you  ?  “  You  are  standing 
on  the  grave  of  Macleod. ' ' 

****** 

Lo  !  the  grave  opens  !  W'^hy,  Ham- 
ish,  it  was  no  grave  at  all,  but  only  the 
long  winter  ;  and  now  we  are  all  look¬ 
ing  at  a  strange  thing  away  in  the  south, 
for  who  ever  saw  all  the  beautiful  flags 
before  that  .ire  fluttering  there  in  the 
summer  wind  ?  O  sweetheart ! — your 
hand — give  me  your  small,  white,  warm 
hand  !  See  !  we  will  go  up  the  steep 
path  by  the  rocks  ;  and  here  is  the  small 
white  house  ;  and  have  you  never  seen 
so  great  a  telescope  before  ?  And  is  it 
all  a  haze  of  heat  over  the  sea  ;  or  can 
you  make  out  the  quivering  phantom  of 
the  lighthouse — the  small  grey  thing  out 
at  the  edge  of  the  world  ?  I^k  !  they 
are  signalling  now  ;  they  know  you  are 
here  ;  come  out,  quick  !  to  the  great 
white  boards  ;  and  we  will  send  them 
over  a  message — and  you  will  see  that 
they  will  send  back  a  thousand  wel¬ 
comes  to  the  young  bride.  Our  ways 
are  poor  ;  we  have  no  satin  bowers  to 
show  you,  as  the  old  songs  say — but  do 
you  know  who  are  coming  to  wait  on 
you  ?  The  beautiful  women  out  of  the 
old  songs  are  coming  to  be  your  hand¬ 
maidens — I  have  asked  them — I  saw 
them  in  many  dreams — I  spoke  gently  to 
them — and  they  are  coming.  Do  you 
see  them  ?  There  is  the  bonnie  Lizzie 
Lindsay,  who  kilted  her  coats  o’  green 
satin  to  be  off  with  young  Macdonald  ; 
and  Burd  Helen — she  will  come  to  you 
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pale  and  beautiful ;  and  proud  Lady 
Maisry  that  was  burned  for  her  true 
love’s  sake  ;  and  Mary  Scott  of  Yarrow 
that  set  all  men’s  hearts  aflame.  See, 
they  will  take  you  by  the  hand.  They 
are  the  Queen’s  Maries.  There  is  no 
other  grandeur  at  Castle  Dare. 

Is  this  Macleod  ?  They  used  to  say 
that  Macleod  was  a  man  !  They  used 
to  say  he  had  not  much  fear  of  anything. 
But  this  is  only  a  poor  trembling  boy,  a 
coward  trembling  at  everything,  and 
going  away  to  London  with  a  lie  on  his 
lips.  And  they  know  how  Sholto  Mac¬ 
leod  died,  and  how  Roderick  Macleod 
died,  and  Ronald,  and  Duncan  the  Fair¬ 
haired,  and  Hector ;  but  the  last  of 
them — this  poor  wretch — what  will  they 
say  of  him  ?  “  Oh,  he  died  for  the  love 
of  a  woman  !”  She  struck  him  in  the 
heart  ;  and  he  could  not  strike  back  ; 
for  she  was  a  woman.  Ah,  but  if  it  was 
a  man  now  !  They  say  ^the  Macleods 
are  all  become  sheep  ;  and  their  cour¬ 
age  has  gone  ;  and  if  they  were  to  grasp 
even  a  Rose-leaf  they  could  not  crush  it. 
It  is  dangerous  to  say  that  ;  do  not 
trust  to  it.  Oh,  is  it  you,  you  poor  fool 
in  the  newspaper,  who  are  whirling 
along  behind  the  boat  ?  Does  the 
swivel  work  ?  Are  the  sharks  after  you  ? 
Do  you  hear  them  behind  you — cleaving 
the  water  ?  The  men  of  Dubh-Artach 
will  have  a  good  laugh  when  we  whisk 
you  past.  What !  you  beg  for  mercy  ? 
— come  out,  then  ! — you  poor  devil  ! 
Here  is  a  tarpaulin  for  you.  Give  him 
a  glass  of  whisky,  John  Cameron  !  And 
so  you  know  about  theatres  ;  and  p)er- 
‘  haps  you  have  ambition,  too  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  so  fine  as  people 
clapping  their  hands  ?  But  you — even 
you — if  I  were  to  take  you  over  in  the 
dark,  and  the  storm  came  on :  you 
would  not  think  that  I  thrust  you  aside 
to  look  after  myself  ?  You  are  a 
stranger  ;  you  are  helpless  in  boats  :  do 
you  think  I  would  thrust  you  aside  ?  It 
was  not  fair — oh,  it  was  not  fair  :  if  she 
wished  to  kill  my  heart,  there  were  other 
things  to  say  than  that.  Why,  sweet¬ 
heart,  don’t  you  know  that  I  got  the 
little  English  ‘^boy  out  of  the  water  ;  and 
you  think  I  would  let  you  drown  !  If 
we  were  both  drowning,  now,  do  you 
know  what  I  should  do  ?  I  should 
laugh  ;  and  say,  ‘  ‘  Sweetheart,  sweet¬ 


heart,  if  we  were  not  to  be  together  in 
life,  we  are  now  in  death,  and  that  is 

enough  for  me.” 

****** 

What  is  the  slow,  sad  sound  that  one 
hears  ?  The  grave  is  on  the  lonely 
island  ;  there  is  no  one  left  on  the  island 
now  ;  there  is  nothing  but  the  grave. 

‘  'Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  hath  but 
a  short  time  to  live,  and  is  full  of  misery.  ’  ’ 
Oh  no,  not  that  !  That  is  all  over  ;  the 
misery  is  over  ;  and  there  is  peace.  This 
is  the  sound  of  the  sea-birds,  and  the 
wind  coming  over  the  seas,  and  the 
waves  on  the  rocks.  Or  is  it  Donald, 
in  the  boat,  going  back  to  the  land  ? 
The  f)eople  have  their  heads  bent ;  it  is 
a  Lament  the  boy  is  playing.  And  how 
will  you  play  the  Cumhadh  na  Clointu 
to-night,  Donald  ? — and  what  will  the 
mother  say  ?  It  is  six  sons  she  has  to 
think  of  now  ;  and  Patrick  Mor  had  but 
seven  dead  when  he  wrote  the  Lament 
of  the  Children.  Janet,  see  to  her  ! 
Tell  her  it  is  no  matter  now  ;  the  peace 
has  come  ;  the  misery  is  over  ;  there  is 
only  the  quiet  sound  of  the  waves. 
But  you,  Donald,  come  here.  Put  down 
your  pipes  ;  and  listen.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  the  English  lady  who  was  here 
in  the  summer-time  ;  and  your  pipes 
were  too  loud  for  her,  and  were  taken 
away  ?  She  is  coming  again.  She  will 
try  to  put  her  foot  on  my  grave.  But 
you  will  watch  for  her  coming,  Donald  ; 
and  you  will  go  quickly  to  Hamish  ; 
and  Hamish  will  go  down  to  the  shore, 
and  send  her  back.  You  are  only  a 
boy,  Donald  ;  she  would  not  heed  you  ; 
and  the  ladies  at  the  Castle  are  too 
gentle,  and  would  give  her  fair  words  ; 
but  Hamish  is  not  afraid  of  her — he  will 
drive  her  back — she  shall  not  put^her 
foot  on  my  grave — for  my  heart  can 

bear  no  more  pain. 

****** 

And  are  you  going  away — Rose-leaf — 
Rose-leaf — are  you  sailing  away  from  me 
on  the  smooth  waters  to  the  south  ?  I 
put  out  my  hand  to  you  ;  but  you  are 
afraid  of  the  hard  hands  of  the  north¬ 
ern  people  ;  and  you  shrink  from  me. 
Do  you  think  we  would  harm  you, 
then,  that  you  tremble  so  ?  The  savage 
days  are  gone.  Come — we  will  show 
you  the  beautiful  islands  in  the  summer¬ 
time  ;  and  you  will  take  high  courage, 
and  become  yourself  a  Macleod  ;  and 
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all  the  people  will  be  proud  to  hear  of 
Fionaghal  the  Fair  Stranger  who  has 
come  to  make  her  home  among  us.  Oh, 
OUT  hands  are  gentle  enough  when  it  is 
a  Rose-leaf  they  have  to  touch.  There 
was  blood  on  them  in  the  old  days  ;  we 
have  washed  it  off,  now :  see — this 
beautiful  red  rose  you  have  given  me  is 
not  afraid  of  rough  hands !  We  have 
no  beautiful  roses  to  give  you,  but  we 
will  give  you  a  piece  of  white  heather, 
and  that  will  secure  to  you  peace  and 
rest  and  a  happy  heart  all  your  days. 
You  will  not  touch  it,  sweetheart  ?  Do 
not  be  afraid  !  There  is  no  adder  in  it. 
But  if  you  were  to  find,  now,  a  white 
adder,  would  you  know  what  to  do  with 
it  ?  There  was  a  sweetheart  in  an  old 
song  knew  what  to  do  with  an  adder. 
Do  you  know  the  song  ?  The  young 
man  goes  back  to  his  home,  and  he  says 
to  his  mother,  “  Oh,  make  my  bed  soon  ; 
for  I’m  weary,  weary  hunting,  and  fain 
would  lie  doon.”  Why  do  you  turn  so 
pale,  sweetheart  ?  There  is  the  white¬ 
ness  of  a  white  adder  in  your  cheeks  ; 
and  your  eyes — there  is  Death  in  your 
eyes  !  Donald  ! — Hamish  !  help  !  help  ! 
— ^her  foot  is  coming  near  to  my  grave  ! 
— my  heart  ! - 

•  •••** 

And  so,  in  a  paroxysm  of  wild  terror 
and  pain,  he  awoke  again,  and  behold, 
the  ghastly  white  daylight  was  in  the 
room — the  cold  glare  of  a  day  he  would 
fain  have  never  seen.  It  was  all  in  a 
sort  of  dream  that  this  haggard-faced 
man  dressed,  and  drank  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  got  outside  into  the  rain.  The  rain, 
and  the  noise  of  the  cabs,  and  the  gloom 
of  London  skies  :  these  harsh  and  com¬ 
monplace  things  were  easier  to  bear 
than  the  dreams  of  the  sick  brain.  And 
then,  somehow  or  other,  he  got  his  way 
down  to  Aldershot,  and  sought  out  Nor¬ 
man  Ogilvie. 

“  Macleod  !”  Ogilvie  cried,  startled 
beyond  measure  by  his  app>earance. 

“  I — I  wanted  to  shake  hands  with 
you,  Ogilvie,  before  I  am  going,”  said 
this  hollow-eyed  man,  who  seemed  to 
have  grown  old. 

Ogilvie  hesitated  for  a  second  or  two  ; 
and  then  he  said  vehemently — 

‘*  Well,  Macleod,  I  am  not  a  sentimen¬ 
tal  chap —but — but — hang  it  !  it  is  too 
bad.  And  again  and  again  I  have 


thought  of  writing  to  you,  as  your 
friend,  just  within  the  last  week  or  so  ; 
and  then  I  said  to  myself  that  tale-bear¬ 
ing  never  came  to  any  good.  But  she 
won’t  darken  Mrs.  Ross’s  door  again — 
that  I  know.  Mrs.  Ross  went  straight 
to  her  the  other  day.  There  is  no  non¬ 
sense  about  that  woman.  And  when 
she  got  to  understand  that  the  story  was 
true,  she  let  Miss  White  know  that  she 
considered  you  to  be  a  friend  of  hers, 
and  that — well,  you  know  how  women 
give  hints - ” 

”  But  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean. 
Ogilvie  !”  he  cried,  quite  bewildered. 

”  Is  it  a  thing  for  all  the  world  to  know  ? 
What  story  is  it — ^when  I  knew  nothing 
till  yesterdiay  ?” 

“  Well,  you  know  now  :  I  saw  by 
your  face  a  minute  ago  that  she  had  told 
you  the  truth  at  last,”  Ogilvie  said. 

“  Macleod,  don’t  blame  me.  When  I 
heard  of  her  being  about  to  be  married, 

I  did  not  believe  the  story - ” 

Macleod  sprang  at  him  like  a  tiger, 
and  caught  his  arm  with  the  grip  of  a 
vice. 

”  Her  getting  married  ? — to  whom  ?” 

"  Why,  don’t  you  know  ?”  Ogilvie 
said,  with  his  eyes  staring.  ”  Oh  yes,  you 
must  know.  I  see  you  know.  Why, 
the  look  in  your  face  when  you  came 
into  this  room - ” 

“Who  is  the  man,  Ogilvie?” — and 
there  was  the  sudden  hate  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  devils  in  his  eyes. 

”  Why,  it  is  that  artist-fellow — Lemuel 
— you  don’t  mean  to  say  she  hasn’t  told 
you  ?  It  is  the  common  story  !  And 
Mrs.  Ross  thought  it  was  only  a  piece 
of  nonsense — she  said  they  were  always  * 
making  out  those  stories  about  actresses 
— but  she  went  to  Miss  White.  And 
when  Miss  White  could  not  deny  it,  Mrs. 
Ross  said  there  and  then  they  had  better 
let  their  friendship  drop.  Macleod,  I 
would  have  written  to  you — upon  my 
soul,  I  would  have  written  to  you — but 
how  could  I  imagine  you  did  not  know  ? 
And  do  you  really  mean  to  say  she  has 
not  told  you  anything  of  what  has  been 
going  on  recently — ^what  was  well  known 
to  everybody  ?’  ’ 

And  this  young  man  spoke  in  a 
passion,  too  :  Keith  Macleod  was  his 
friend.  But  Macleod  himself  seemed, 
with  some  powerful  effort  of  will,  to 
have  got  the  better  of  his  sudden  and 
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fierce  hate ;  he  sat  down  again ;  he 
spoke  in  a  low  voice  ;  but  there  was  a 
dark  look  in  his  eyes. 

“  No,”  said  he  slowly,  ”  she  has  not 
told  me  all  about  it.  Well,  she  did  tell 
me  about  a  poor  creature — a  woman- 
man — a  thing  of  affectation,  with  his 
paint-box  and  his  velvet  coat,  and  his 
furniture  :  Ogilvie,  have  you  got  any 
brandy  ?” 

Ogilvie  rang,  and  got  some  brandy, 
some  water,  a  tumbler,  and  a  wine-glass 
placed  on  the  table.  Macleod,  with  a 
hand  that  trembled  violently,  filled  the 
tumbler  half-full  with  brandy. 

“  And  she  could  not  deny  the  story 
to  Mrs.  Ross  ?”  said  he,  with  a  strange 
and  hard  smile  on  his  face.  ”  It  was 
her  modesty.  Ah,  you  don’t  know’, 
Ogilvie,  what  an  exalted  soul  she  has. 
She  is  full  of  idealisms.  She  could  not 
explain  all  that  to  Mrs.  Ross.  /  know. 
And  when  she  found  herself  too  weak  to 
carry  out  her  aspirations,  she  sought 
help.  Is  that  it  ?  She  would  gain  assur¬ 
ance  and  courage  from  the  woman- 
man  ?” 

He  pushed  the  tumbler  away  ;  his 
hand  was  still  trembling  violently. 

“  I  will  not  touch  that,  Ogilvie,”  said 
he,  “  for  I  have  not  much  mastery  over 
myself.  I  am  going  away  now — I  am 
going  back  now  to  the  Highlands.  Oh  ! 
you  do  not  know  what  1  have  become 
since  I  met  that  woman — a  coward,  and 
a  liar !  They  wouldn’t  have  you  sit 
down  at  the  mess-table,  Ogilvie,  if  you 
were  that :  would  they  ?  I  dare  not 
stay  in  London  now.  1  must  run  away 
now — like  a  hare  that  is  hunted.  It 
would  not  be  good  for  her  or  for  me 
that  I  should  stay  any  longer  in  Lon¬ 
don.” 

He  rose  and  held  out  his  hand  :  there 
was  a  curious  glazed  look  on  his  eyes. 
Ogilvie  pressed  him  back  into  the  chair 
again. 

“You  are  not  going  out  in  this  con¬ 
dition,  Macleod — you  don’t  know  what 
you  are  doing.  Come  now,  let  us  be 
reasonable  ;  let  us  talk  over  the  thing 
like  men.  And  I  must  say,  first  of  all, 
that  1  am  heartily  glad  of  it  for  your 
sake.  It  will  be  a  hard  twist  at  first ; 
but,  bless  you  !  lots  of  fellows  have  had 
to  fight  through  the  same  thing,  and 
they  come  up  smiling  after  it,  and  you 
would  scarcely  know  the  difference. 


Don’t  imagine  I  am  surprised — oh,  no. 

I  never  did  believe  in  that  young 
woman  ;  I  thought  she  was  a  deuced 
sight  too  clever  ;  and  when  she  used  to 
go  about  humbugging  this  one  and  the 
other  with  her  innocent  airs,  I  said  to 
myself,  ‘  Oh,  it’s  all  very  well  ;  but  you 
know  what  you  are  about.  ’  Of  course, 
there  was  no  use  talking  to  you.  1 
believe  at  one  time  Mrs.  Ross  was  con¬ 
sidering  the  point  whether  she  ought  not 
to  give  you  a  hint,  seeing  that  you  had 
met  Miss  White  first  at  her  house,  that 
the  young  lady  was  rather  clever  at  flirta¬ 
tion,  and  that  you  ought  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out.  But  then  you  would  only  have 
blazed  up  in  anger.  It  was  no  use  talk¬ 
ing  to  you.  And  then,  after  all,  I  said 
that  if  you  were  so  bent  on  marrying 
her,  the  chances  were  that  you  would 
have  no  difficulty,  for  I  thought  the 
bribe  of  her  being  called  Lady  Macleod 
would  be  enough  for  any  actress.  As 
for  this  man  Lemuel,  no  doubt  he  is  a 
very  great  man,  as  people  say  ;  but  I 
don’t  know  much  about  these  things 
myself  ;  and — and — I  think  it  is  very 
plucky  of  Mrs.  Ross  to  cut  off  two  of 
her  lions  at  one  stroke.  It  shows  she 
must  have  taken  an  uncommon  liking 
for  you.  So  you  must  cheer  up,  Mac¬ 
leod.  If  women  take  a  fancy  to  you 
like  that,  you’ll  easily  get  a  better  wife 
than  Miss  White  would  have  made. 
Mind  you,  I  don’t  go  back  from  any¬ 
thing  I  ever  said  of  her.  She  is  a  hand¬ 
some  woman,  and  no  mistake  ;  and  I 
will  say  that  she  is  the  best  waltzer  that 
I  ever  met  with  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life — without  exception.  But  [she’s 
the  sort  of  woman  who,  if  I- married  her, 
would  want  some  looking  after — I  mean, 
that  is  my  impression.  The  fact  is, 
Macleod,  away  there  in  Mull  you  have 
been  brought  up  too  much  on  books 
and  your  own  imagination.  You  were 
ready  to  believe  any  pretty  woman,  with 
soft  English  ways,  an  angel.  Well,  you 
have  had  a  twister  ;  but  you'll  come 
through  it ;  and  you  will  get  to  believe 
after  all  that  women  are  very  good  crea¬ 
tures,  just  as  men  are  very  good  crea¬ 
tures,  when  you  get  the  right  sort. 
Come  now,  Macleod,  pull  yourself  to¬ 
gether.  Perhaps  I  have  just  as  hard  an 
opinion  of  her  conduct  towards  you  as 
you  have  yourself.  But  you  know  what 
Tommy  Moore,  or  some  fellow  like 
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that,  says — ‘  Though  she  be  not  fair  to 
me,  what  the  devil  care  I  how  fair  she 
be  ?  ’  And  if  I  were  you,  I  would  have 
a  drop  of  brandy — but  not  half  a  tumbler- 
full.’’- 

But  neither  Lieutenant  Ogilvie’s  pert 
common-sense,  nor  his  apt  and  accurate 
quotation,  nor  the  proffered  brandy, 
seemed  to  alter  much  the  mood  of  this 
haggard-faced  man.  He  rose. 

“  I  think  I  am  going  now,”  said  he 
in  a  low  voice.  ‘‘You  won’t  take  it 
unkindly,  Ogilvie,  that  I  don’t  stop  to 
talk  with  you — it  is  a  strange  story  you 
have  told  me — I  want  time  to  think  over 
it.  Good-bye !” 

“  The  fact  is,  Macleod,”  Ogilvie 
stammered,  as  he  regarded  his  friend’s 
face,  “  I  don’t  like  to  leave  you.  Won’t 
you  stay  and  dine  with  our  fellows  ?  Or 
shall  I  see  if  I  can  run  up  to  London 
with  you  ?” 

“  No,  thank  you,  Ogilvie,”  said  he. 

”  And  have  you  any  message  for  the 
mother  and  Janet  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  hope  you  will  remember  me 
most  kindly  to  them.  At  least,  I  will 
go  to  the  station  with  you,  Macleod.” 

“  Thank  you,  Ogilvie  ;  but  I  w'ould 
rather  go  alone.  Good-bye,  now.” 

He  shook  hands  with  his  friend — in 
an  absent  sort  of  way — and  left.  But 
while  yet  his  hand  was  on  the  door,  he 
turned  and  said — 

“  Oh,  do  you  remember  my  gun  that 
has  the  shot  barrel  and  the  rifle  barrel  ?” 

“Yes,  certainly.” 

“  And  would  you  like  to  have  that, 
Ogilvie  ? — we  sometimes  had  it  when  we 
were  out  together.  ’  ’ 

“  Do  you-  think  I  would  take  your 
gun  from  you,  Macleod  ?”  said  the 
other.  ‘  ‘  And  you  will  soon  have  plenty 
of  use  for  it  now.” 

“  Good-bye,  then,  Ogilvie,”  said  he, 
and  he  left,  and  went  out  into  the  world 
of  rain  and  lowering  skies,  and  darken¬ 
ing  moors. 

And  when  he  went  back  to  Dare  it 
was  a  wet  day  also  ;  but  he  was  very 
cheerful ;  and  he  had  a  friendly  word 
for  all  whom  he  met  ;  and  he  told  the 
mother  and  Janet  that  he  had  got  home 
at  last,  and  meant  to  go  no  more  a-rov- 
ing.  But  that  evening,  after  dinner, 
when  Donald  began  to  play  the  Lament 
for  the  memory  of  the  five  sons  of  Dare, 
Macleod  gave  a  sort  of  stifled  cry,  and 


there  were  tears  running  down  his  cheeks 
— which  was  a  strange  thing  for  a  man  ; 
and  he  rose  and  left  the  hall,  just  as  a 
woman  would  have  done.  And  his 
mother  sate  there,  cold,  and  pale,  and 
trembling ;  but  the  gentle  cousin  Janet 
called  out,  with  a  piteous  trouble  in  her 
eyes — 

“  Oh,  auntie,  have  you  seen  the  look 
on  our  Keith’s  face,  ever  since  he  came 
ashore  to  day  ?’  ’ 

"  I  know  it,  Janet,”  said  she.  “  I 
have  seen  it.  That  woman  has  broken 
his  heart — and  he  is  the  last  of  my  six 
brave  lads.  ’  ’ 

They  could  not  speak  any  more  now  ; 
for  Donald  had  come  up  the  hall  ;  and  he 
was  playing  the  wild,  sad  wail  of  the 
Cumhadh  na  Cloinne. 

Chapter  XLI. 

•  A  LAST  HOPE. 

Those  sleepless  nights  of  passionate 
yearning  and  despair — those  days  of  sul¬ 
len  gloom  broken  only  by  wild  cravings 
for  revenge  that  went  through  his  brain 
like  spasms  of  fire  :  these  were  killing  this 
man.  His  face  grew  haggard  and  grey ;  his 
eyes  morose  and  hopeless  ;  he  shunned 
people  as  if  he  feared  their  scrutiny  ;  he 
brooded  over  the  past  in  a  silence  he 
did  not  w'ish  to  have  broken  by  any 
human  voice.  This  was  no  longer 
Macleod  of  Dare.  It  was  the  wreck  of 
a  man — drifting  no  one  knew  whither. 

And  in  those  dark  and  morbid  rever¬ 
ies  there  was  no  longer  any  bewilder¬ 
ment.  He  saw  clearly  how  he  had  been 
tricked  and  played  with.  He  under¬ 
stood  now  the  coldness  she  had  shown 
on  coming  to  Dare  ;  her  desire  to  get 
away  again  ;  her  impatience  with  his 
appeals  ;  her  anxiety  that  communica¬ 
tion  between  them  should  be  solely  by 
letter.  “  Yes,  yes,”  he  would  say  to 
himself — and  sometimes  he  would  laugh 
aloud  in  the  solitude  of  the  hills,  "  she 
was  prudent.  She  was  a  woman  of  the 
world,  as  Stewart  used  to  say.  She 
would  not  quite  throw  me  off — she 
would  not  be  quite  frank  with  me — until 
she  had  made  sure  of  the  other.  And 
in  her  trouble  of  doubt,  when  she  w'as 
trying  to  be  better  than  herself,  and 
anxious  to  have  guidance,  that  was  the 
guide  she  turned  to — the  woman-man, 
the  dabbler  in  paint-boxes,  the  critic  of 
carpets  and  wall  papers  !” 
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Sometimes  he  grew  to  hate  her.  She 
had  destroyed  the  world  for  him.  She 
had  destroyed  his  faith  in  the  honesty 
and  honor  of  womanhood.  She  had 
played  with  him  as  with  a  toy — a  fancy 
of  the  brain — and  thrown  him  aside  when 
something  new  was  presented  to  her.' 
And  when  a  man  is  stung  by  a  white 
adder,  does  he  not  turn  and  stamp  with 
his  heel  ?  Is  he  not  bound  to  crush  the 
creature  out  of  existence,  to  keep  God’s 
earth  and  the  free  sunlight  sweet  and 
pure  ? 

But  then — ^but  then — the  beauty  of 
her !  In  dreams  he  heard  her  low, 
sweet  laugh  again  ;  he  saw  the  beautiful 
brown  hair  ;  he  surrendered  to  the  irre¬ 
sistible  witchery  of  the  clear  and  lovely 
eyes.  What  would  not  a  man  give  for 
one  last,  wild  kiss  of  the  laughing  and 
half-parted  lips  ?  His  life  ?  And  if 
that  life  happened  to  be  a  mere  broken 
and  useless  thing — a  hateful  thing — 
would  he  not  gladly,  proudly  fling  it 
away  ?  One  long,  lingering,  despairing 
kiss  ;  and  then  a  deep  draught  of  Death’s 
black  wine  ! 

One  day  he  was  riding  down  to  the 
fishing-station  when  he  met  John  Mac- 
intyre  the  postman,  who  handed  him  a 
letter,  and  passed  on.  Macleod  op)ened 
this  letter  with  some  trepidation,  for  it 
was  from  London  ;  but  it  was  in  Nor¬ 
man  Ogilvie’s  handwriting. 

“  Dear  Macleod, — I  thought  you 
might  like  to  hear  the  latest  news.  I 
cut  the  enclosed  from  a  sort  of  half- 
sporting,  half-theatrical  paper  our  fel¬ 
lows  get ;  no  doubt  the  paragraph  is 
true  eno^h.  And  I  wish  it  was  well 
over  an(l*done  with,  and  she  married 
out  of  hand  ;  for  I  know  until  that  is  so, 
you  will  be  torturing  yourself  with  all 
sorts  of  projects  and  fancies.  Good¬ 
bye,  old  fellow.  I  suppose  when  you 
offered  me  the  gun,  you  thought  your 
life  had  collapsed  altogether,  and  that 
you  would  have  no  further  use  for  any¬ 
thing.  But  no  doubt,  after  the  first 
shock,  you  have  thought  better  of  that. 
How  are  the  birds  ?  I  hear  rather  bad 
accounts  from  Ross  ;  but  then  he  is  al¬ 
ways  complaining  about  something. 

’  “  Yours  sincerely, 

“  Norman  Ogilvie.” 

And  then  he  unfolded  the  newspaper 
cutting  which  Ogilvie  had  enclosed. 


The  paragraph  of  gossip  announced  that 
the  Piccadilly  Theatre  would  be  shortly 
closed  for  repairs  ;  but  that  the  pro¬ 
jected  provincial  tour  of  the  company 
had  been  abandoned.  On  the  re-open¬ 
ing  of  the  theatre,  a  play,  which  was  now 
in  preparation,  written  by  Mr.  Gregory 
Lemuel,  would  be  produced.  “It  is 
understood,’’  continued  the  newsman, 
“  that  Miss  Gertrude  White,  the  young 
and  gifted  actress  who  has  been  the 
chief  attraction  at  the  Piccadilly  Theatre 
for  two  years  back,  is  shortly  to  be 
married  to  Mr.  L.  Lemuel,  the  well- 
known  artist ;  but  the  public  have  no 
reason  to  fear  the  withdrawal  from  the 
stage  of  so  popular  a  favorite,  for  she 
has  consented  to  take  the  chief  rdU  in  the 
new  play,  which  is  said  to  be  of  a  tragic 
nature.’’ 

Macleod  put  the  letter  and  its  enclo¬ 
sure  into  his  pocket ;  and  rode  on.  The 
hand  that  held  the  bridle  shook  some¬ 
what  ;  that  was  all. 

He  met  Hamish. 

“  Oh,  Hamish !’’  he  cried,  quite 
gaily.  “  Hamish,  will  you  go  to  the 
wedding  ?’’ 

“What  wedding,  sir?’’  said  the  old 
man  ;  but  well  he  knew.  If  there  was 
any  one  blind  to  what  had  been  going 
on,  that  was  not  Hamish  ;  and  again  and 
again  he  had  in  his  heart  cursed  the 
English  traitress  who  had  destroyed  his 
master’s  peace. 

“  Why,  do  you  not  remember  the 
English  lady  that  was  here  not  so  long 
ago  ?  And  she  is  going  to  be  married. 
And  would  you  like  to  go  to  the  wed¬ 
ding,  Hamish?” 

He  scarcely  seemed  to  know  what  he 
was  saying  in  this  wild  way  ;  there  was 
a  strange  look  in  his  eyes,  though  ap¬ 
parently  he  was  very  merry.  And  this 
was  the  first  word  he  had  uttered  about 
Gertrude  White  to  any  living  being  at 
Dare  ever  since  his  last  return  from  the 
south. 

Now  what  w’as  Hamish’s  answer  to 
this  gay  invitation  ?  The  Gaelic  tongue 
is  almost  devoid  of  those  meaningless 
expletives  which,  in  other  languages, 
express  mere  annoyance  or  temper ; 
when  a  Highlander  swears,  he  usually 
swears  in  English.  But  the  Gaelic  curse 
is  a  much  more  solemn  and  deliberate 
affair. 

“  May  her  soul  dwell  in  the  lowermost 
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hall  of  perdition  !” — that  was  the  answer 
that  Hamish  made  ;  and  there  was  a 
blaze  of  anger  in  the  keen  eyes  and  in 
the  proud  and  handsome  face. 

“  Oh,  yes,”  continued  the  old  man  in 
his  native  tongue,  and  he  spoke  rapidly 
and  passionately,  ”  I  am  only  a  serving- 
man  ;  and  perhaps  a  serving-man  ought 
not  to  speak  ;  but  perhaps  sometimes  he 
will  speak.  And  have  I  not  seen  it  all, 
Sir  Keith  ? — and  no  more  of  the  pink 
letters  coming  ;  and  you  going  about  a 
changed  man,  as  if  there  was  nothing 
more  in  life  for  you  1  And  now  you  ask 
me  if  I  will  go  to  the  wedding  !  And 
what  do  I  say  to  you,  Sir  Keith  ?  I  say 
this  to  you — that  the  woman  is  not  now 
living  who  will  put  that  shame  on  Mac- 
leod  of  Dare  !” 

Macleod  regarded  the  old  man’s  angry 
vehemence  almost  indifferently  ;  he  had 
grown  to  pay  little  heed  to  anything 
around  him. 

”  Oh,  yes,  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  the 
English  lady,”  said  Hamish,  with  the 
same  proud  fierceness,  “  to  come  here 
and  amuse  herself.  But  she  does  not 
know  the  Mull  men  yet.  Do  you  think. 
Sir  Keith,  that  any  one  of  your  fore¬ 
fathers  would  have  had  this  shame  put 
upon  him  ?  I  think  not.  I  think  he 
would  have  said,  ‘  Come,  lads,  here  b  a 
proud  madam  that  does  not  know  that 
a  man’s  will  is  stronger  than  a  woman’s 
will  ;  and  we  will  teach  her  a  lesson. 
And  before  she  has  learned  that  lesson, 
she  will  discover  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
trifle  with  a  Macleod  of  Dare.’  And 
you  ask  me  if  I  will  go  to  the  wedding  ! 
I  have  known  you  since  you  w'ere  a 
child,  Sir  Keith  ;  and  1  put  the  first  gun 
in  your  hand  ;  and  I  saw  you  catch  your 
first  salmon  ;  it  is  not  right  to  laugh  at 
an  old  man.” 

”  Laughing  at  you,' Hamish  ?  I  gave 
you  an  invitation  to  a  wedding  !” 

“  And  if  I  was  going  to  that  wed¬ 
ding,”  said  Hamish,  with  a  return  of 
that  fierce  light  to  the  grey  eyes,  ”  do 
you  know  how  I  would  go  to  the  wed¬ 
ding  ?  1  would  take  two  or  three  of  the 
young  lads  with  me.  We  would  make  a 
fine  party  for  the  wedding.  Oh,  yes,  a 
fine  party  !  And  if  the  English  church 
is  a  fine  church,  can  we  not  take  off  our 
caps  as  well  as  any  one  ?  But  when  the 
pretty  madam  came  in,  I  would  say  to 
myself,  *  Oh,  yes,  my  fine  madam,  you 


forgot  it  was  a  Macleod  you  had  to  deal 
with,  and  not  a  child,  and  you  did  not 
think  you  would  have  a  visit  from  two 
or  three  of  the  Mull  lads  ?  ’  ” 

”  And  what  then  ?”  Macleod  said 
with  a  smile — though  this  picture  of  his 
sweetheart  coming  into  the  church  as 
the  bride  of  another  man  had  paled  his 
cheek. 

“  And  before  she  had  brought  that 
shame  on  the  house  of  Dare,”  said 
Hamish,  excitedly,  “  do  you  not  think 
that  I  would  seize  her — that  I  would 
seize  her  with  my  own  hands  ? 
And  when  the  young  lads  and  I  had 
thrust  her  down  into  the  cabin  of  the 
yacht — oh,  yes,  when  we  had  thrust 
her  down  and  put  the  hatch  over,  do 
you  think  the  proud  madam  would  be 
quite  so  proud  ?” 

Macleod  laughed  a  loud  laugh. 

”  Why,  Hamish,  you  want  to  become 
a  famous  person  !  You  would  carry  off 
a  piopular  actress,  and  have  all  the  coun¬ 
try  ringing  with  the  exploit  !  And 
would  you  have  a  piper,  too,  to  drown 
her  screams — just  as  Macdonald  of  Ar¬ 
madale  did  when  he  came  with  his  men 
to  South  Uist  and  carried  off  Flora 
Macdonald’s  mother  ?” 

"  And  was  there  ever  a  better  mar¬ 
riage  than  that — as  I  have  heard  many  a 
man  of  Skye  say?”  Hamish  exclaimed 
eagerly.  “  Oh,  yes,  it  is  good  for  a 
woman  to  know  that  a  man’s  will  is  strong¬ 
er  than  a  w’oman’s  will  !  And  when 
we  have  the  fine  English  madam  caged 
up  in  the  cabin,  and  we  are  coming  away 
to  the  north  again,  she  will  not  have  so 
many  fine  airs,  I  think.  And  if  the  will 
cannot  be  broken,  it  is  the  neck  that  can 
l)e  broken  ;  and  better  that  than  that 
Sir  Keith  Macleod  should  have  a  shame 
put  on  him.” 

"  Hamish,  Hamish,  how  will  you  dare 
to  go  into  the  church  at  Salen  next  Sun¬ 
day  ?”  Macleod  said;  but  he  was  now 
regarding  the  old  man  with  a  strange 
curiosity. 

"  Men  were  made  before  churches 
were  thought  of,  ”  Hamish  said  curtly  ; 
and  then  Macleod  laughed  and  rode  on. 

The  laugh  soon  died  away  from  his 
face.  Here  was  the  stone  bridge  on 
which  she  used  to  lean  to  drop  pebbles 
into  the  whirling  clear  water.  Was  there 
not  some  impression  even  yet  of  her  soft 
warm  arm  on  the  velvet  moss  ?  And 
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what  had  the  voice  of  the  streamlet  told 
him  in  the  days  long  ago — that  the  sum¬ 
mer  time  was  made  for  happy  lovers  ; 
that  she  was  coming  ;  that  he  should 
take  her  hand  and  show  her  the  beauti¬ 
ful  islands  and  the  sunlit  seas  before  the 
darkening  skies  of  the  winter  came  over 
them.  And  here  was  the  summer  sea  ; 
and  moist,  warm  odors  were  in  the 
larchwood ;  and  out  there  Ulva  was 
shining  green,  and  there  was  sunlight  on 
the  islands  and  on  the  rocks  of  Erisgeir. 
But  she — where  was  she  ?  Perhaps 
standing  before  a  mirror  ;  with  a  dress 
all  of  white  ;  and  trying  how  orange- 
blossoms  would  best  lie  in  her  soft 
brown  hair.  Her  arms  are  uplifted  to 
her  head  ;  she  smiles  ; — could  not  one 
suddenly  seize  her  now  by  the  waist,  and 
bear  her  off,  with  the  smile  changed  to  a 
blanched  look  of  fear  ?  The  wild  pirates 
have  got  her  ;  the  Rose-leaf  is  crushed 
in  the  cruel  northern  hands  ;  at  last — at 
last — what  is  in  the  scabbard  has  been 
drawn,  and  declared,  and  she  screams 
in  her  terror  ! 

Then  he  fell  to  brooding  again  over 
Hamish’s  mad  scheme.  The  hne  Eng¬ 
lish  church  of  Hamish’s  imagination  was 
no  doubt  a  little  stone  building  that  a 
handful  of  sailors  could  carry  at  a  rush. 
And  of  course  the  yacht  must  needs  be 
close  by ;  for  there  was  no  land  in 
Hamish’s  mind  that  was  out  of  sight  of 
the  salt  water.  And  what  consideration 
would  this  old  man  have  for  delicate 
fancies  and  studies  in  moral  science  ? 
The  fine  madam  had  been  chosen  to  be 
the  bride  of  Macleod  of  Dare  ;  that  was 
enough.  If  her  will  would  not  bend,  it 
would  have  to  be  broken.  That  was  the 
good  old  way  ;  was  there  ever  a  happier 
wife  than  the  Lady  of  Armadale,  who 
had  been  carried  screaming  down-stairs 
in  the  night  time,  and  placed  in  her 
lover’s  boat,  with  the  pipes  playing  a 
wild  pibroch  all  the  time  ? 

Macleod  was  in  the  library  that  night 
when  Hamish  came  to  him  with  some 
papers.  And  just  as  the  old  man  was 
about  to  leave  Macleod  said  to  him — 

“  Well,  that  was  a  pretty  story  you 
told  me  this  morning,  Hamish,  about 
tlie  carrying  off  of  the  young  English 
lady.  And  have  you  thought  any  more 
about  it  ?” 

“  I  have  thought  enough  about  it,” 
Hamish  said  in  his  native  tongue. 


-  ”  Then  perhaps  you  could  tell  me, 
when  you  start  on  this  fine  expedition, 
how  you  are  going  to  have  the  yacht 
taken  to  London  ?  The  lads  of  Mull 
are  very  clever,  Hamish,  I  know  ;  but 
do  you  think  that  any  one  of  them  can 
steer  the  Umpire  all  the  way  from  Loch- 
na-Keal  to  the  river  Thames  ?” 

“Is  it  the  river  Thames  ?”  said 
Hamish,  with  great  contempt.  “And  is 
that  all — the  river  Thames  ?  Do  you 
know  this.  Sir  Keith,  that  my  cousin 
Colin  Laing,  that  has  a  whisky-shop 
now  in  Greenock,  has  been  all  over  the 
world,  and  at  China  and  other  places  ; 
and  he  was  the  mate  of  many  a  big  ves¬ 
sel  ;  and  do  you  think  he  could  not  take 
the  Umpire  from  Loch-na-Keal  to  Lon¬ 
don  ?  And  I  would  only  have  to  send  a 
line  to  him  and  say,  ‘  Colin,  it  is  Sir 
Keith  Macleod  himself  that  will  want 
you  to  do  this  ;  ’  and  then  he  will  leave 
twenty  or  thirty  shops,  ay,  fifty  and  a 
hundred  shops,  and  think  no  more  of 
them  at  all.  Oh,  yes,  it  is  very  true 
what  you  say.  Sir  Keith.  There  is  no 
one  knows  better  than  1  the  soundings 
in  Loch  Scridain  and  Loch  Tua  ;  and 
you  have  said  yourself  that  there  is  not 
a  bank  or  a  rock  about  the  islands  that 
I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  have  not  been  to 
Ix)ndon.  But  is  there  any  great  trouble 
in  getting  to  London  ?  No,  none  at  all 
— when  we  have  Colin  Laing  on  board.” 

Macleod  was  apparently  making  a  gay 
joke  of  the  matter  ;  but  there  was  an 
anxious,  intense  look  in  his  eyes  ail  the 
same — even  when  he  was  staring  ab¬ 
sently  at  the  table  before  him. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Hamish,”  he  said,  laugh¬ 
ing  in  a  constrained  manner,  ”  that 
would  be  a  fine  story  to  tell.  And  you 
would  become  very  famous — just  as  if 
you  were  working  for  fame  in  a  theatre ; 
and  all  the  people  would  be  talking 
about  you.  And  when  you  got  to  Lon¬ 
don,  how  would  you  get  through  the 
London  streets  ?” 

"  It  is  my  cousin  who  would  show  me 
the  way  :  has  he  not  been  to  I^ondon 
more  times  than  I  have  been  to  Storno¬ 
way  ?” 

“  But  the  streets  of  Ix)ndon — they 
would  cover  all  the  ground  between  here 
and  Loch  Scridain  ;  and  how  would  you 
carry  the  young  lady  through  them  ?” 

“We  would  carry  her,”  said  Hamish 
curtly. 
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“  With  the  bagpipes  to  drown  her 
screams  ?’  ’ 

“  I  would  drown  her  screams  my¬ 
self,”  said  Hamish,  with  a  sudden  sav¬ 
ageness  ;  and  he  added  something  that 
Macleod  did  not  hear. 

“  Do  you  know  that  I  am  a  magis¬ 
trate,  Hamish?” 

“  I  know  it,  Sir  Keith.” 

”  And  when  you  come  to  me  with  this 
proposal,  do  you  know  what  I  should 
do  ?” 

“  I  know  what  the  old  Macleods  of 
Dare  would  |have  done,”  said  Hamish, 
proudly,  “  before  they  let  this  shame 
come  on  them.  And  you.  Sir  Keith— 
you  are  a  Macleod,  too  ;  ay,  and  the 
bravest  lad  that  ever  was  bom  in  Castle 
Dare  !  And  you  will  not  suffer  this 
thing  any  longer.  Sir  Keith  ;  for  it  is  a 
sore  heart  I  have  from  the  morning  till 
the  night ;  and  it  is  only  a  serving-man 
that  1  am  ;  but  sometimes  when  I  will 
see  you  going  about — and  nothing  now 
cared  for,  but  a  great  trouble  on  your 
face — oh,  then,  I  say  to  myself,  ‘  Ham¬ 
ish,  you  are  an  old  man,  and  you  have 
not  long  to  live  ;  but  before  you  die 
you  will  teach  the  fine  English  madam 
what  it  is  to  bring  a  shame  on  Sir  Keith 
Macleod  !  ’  ” 

”  Ah,  well,  good-night  now,  Hamish  ; 
I  am  tired,”  he  said  ;  and  the  old  man 
slowly  left. 

He  was  tired — if  one 'might  judge  by 
the  haggard  cheeks  and  the  heavy  eyes  ; 
but  he  did  not  go  to  sleep.  He  did  not 
even  go  to  bed.  He  spent  the  live-long 
night  as  he  had  spent  too  many  lately, 
in  nervously  pacing  to  and  fro  within 
this  hushed  chamber  ;  or  seated  with  his 
arms  on  the  table,  and  the  aching  head 
resting  on  the  clasped  hands.  And 
again  those  wild  visions  came  to  torture 
him — the  product  of  a  sick  heart  and  a 
bewildered  brain  ;  only  now  there  was  a 
new  element  introduced.  This  mad 
project  of  Hamish’ s,  at  which  he  would 
have  laughed  in  a  saner  mood,  began  to 
intertwist  itself  with  all  these  passionate 
longings  and  these  troubled  dreams  of 
what  might  yet  be  possible  to  him  on 
earth  ;  and  wherever  he  turned  it  was 
suggested  to  him,  and  whatever  was  the 
craving  and  desire  of  the  moment,  this, 
and  this  only,  was  the  way  to  reach  it. 
For  if  one  were  mad  with  pain,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  crush  the  w’hite  adder  that 
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had  stung  one,  what  better  way  than  to 
seize  the  hateful  thing  and  cage  it  that 
it  should  do  no  more  harm  among  the 
sons  of  men  ?  Or  if  one  were  mad  be¬ 
cause  of  the  love  of  a  beautiful  white 
Princess,  and  she  far  away,  and  dressed 
in  bridal  robes,  what  better  w’ay  than  to 
take  her  hand,  and  say,  “  Quick,  quick, 
to  the  shore  !  For  the  summer  seas  are 
waiting  for  you  ;  and  there  is  a  home 
for  the  bride  far  aw'ay  in  the  north  ”  ? 
Or  if  it  was  only  one  wild,  despairing 
effort,  one  last  means  of  trying,  to  bring 
her  heart  back  ?  Or  if  there  was  but 
the  one  fierce,  captured  kiss  of  those  lips 
no  longer  laughing  at  all  ?  Men  had 
ventured  more  for  far  less  reward, 
surely  ?  And  what  remained  to  him  in 
life  but  this  ?  There  was  at  least  the 
splendid  joy  of  daring  and  action. 

The  hours  passed  ;  and  sometimes  he 
fell  into  a  troubled  sleep  as  he  sat  w’ith 
his  head  bent  on  his  hands — but  then  it 
was  only  to  see  those  beautiful  pictures 
of  her  that  made  his  heart  ache  all  the 
more.  ‘  And  sometimes  he  saw  her  all  in 
sailor-like  white  and  blue,  as  she  was 
stepping  down  from  the  steamer  ;  and 
sometimes  he  saw  the  merry  Duchess 
coming  forward  through  the  ball-room, 
with  her  saucy  eyes  and  her  laughing 
and  parted  lips  ;  and  sometimes  he  saw 
her  before  a  mirror ;  and  again  she 
smiled — but  his  heart  w'ould  fain  have 
cried  aloud  in  its  anguish.  Then  again 
he  would  start  up,  and  look  ‘at  the  win¬ 
dow.  Was  he  impatient  for  the  day  ? 

The  lamp  still  burned  in  the  hushed 
chamber.  With  trembling  fingers  he 
took  out  the  letter  Ogilvie  had  written 
to  him,  and  held  the  slip  of  printed 
paper  before  his  bewildered  gaze. 
”  The  young  and  gifted  actress.”  She 
is  ”  shortly  to  be  married.”  And  the 
new  piece  that  all  the  world  will  come 
to  see,  as  soon  as  she  is  returned  from 
her  wedding  tour,  is  "of  a  tragic 
nature.” 

****** 

Hamish,  Hamish,  do  you  hear  these 
things  ?  Do  you  know  what  they  mean  ? 
Oh,  we  will  have  to  look  sharp  if  we  are 
to  be  there  in  time.  Come  along,  you 
brave  lads  ;  it  is  not  the  first  time  that 
a  Macleod  has  carried  off  a  bride.  And 
will  she  cry,  do  you  think — for  we  have 
no  pipes  to  drown  her  screams  ?  Ah, 
but  we  will  manage  it  another  w’ay  than 
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that,  Hamish  !  You  have  no  cunning, 
you  old  man  !  There  will  be  no  scream, 
when  the  white  adder  is  seized  and 
caged. 

#  %  ^  ^  #  % 

But  surely  no  white  adder  !  O  sweet¬ 
heart,  you  gave  me  a  red  rose  !  And  do 
you  remember  the  night  in  the  garden, 
with  the  moonlight  around  us,  and  the 
favor  you  wore  next  your  heart  was  the 
badge  of  the  Macleods  ?  You  were  not 
afraid  of  the  Macleods  then  ;  you  had 
no  fear  of  the  rude  northern  people  ; 
you  said  they  would  not  crush  a  pale 
Rose-leaf.  And  now — now — see  !  I 
have  rescued  you  ;  and  those  people  will 
persuade  you  no  longer  ;  I  have  taken 
you  away — you  are  free  !  And  will  you 
come  up  on  deck,  now  ;  and  look  around 
on  the  summer  sea  ?  And  shall  we  put 
into  some  port,  and  telegraph  that  the 
runaway  bride  is  happy  enough  ;  and 
that  they  will  hear  of  her  next  from 
Castle  i  Dare  ?  Look  around,  sweet¬ 
heart  :  surely  you  know  the  old  boat. 
And  here  is  Christina  to  wait  on  you  ; 
and  Hamish — Hamish  will  curse  you  no 
more — he  will  be  your  friend  now.  Oh, 
you  will  make  the  mother’s  heart  glad 
at  last ;  she  has  not  smiled  for  many  a 
day. 

****** 

Or  is  it  the  proud  madam  that  is  below, 
Hamish  ;  and  she  will  not  speak  ;  and 
she  sits  alone  in  all  her  finery  ?  And 
what  are  we  to  do  with  her  now,  then — 
to  break  her  will  ?  Do  you  think  she 
will  speak  when  she  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  silence  of  the  northern  seas  ?  Or 
will  they  be  after  us,  Hamish  ?  Oh, 
that  would  be  a  fine  chase,  indeed  ; 
and  we  would  lead  them  a  fine  dance 
through  the  western  isles  ;  and  I  think 
you  would  try  their  knowledge  of  the 
channels  and  the  banks.  And  the 
painter-fellow,  Hamish,  the  woman-man, 
the  dabbler — would  he  be  in  the  boat 
behind  us  ? — or  would  he  be  down  be¬ 
low,  in  bed  in  the  cabin,  with  a  nurse  to 
attend  him  ?  Come  along,  then  ! — but 
beware  of  the  overfalls  off  Tiree,  you 
southern  men  !  Or  is  it  a  race  for  Bar¬ 
ra  Head  ;  and  who  will  be  at  Vatersay 
first  ?  There  is  good  fishing-ground  on 
the  Sgriobh-bhan,  Hamish  ;  they  may 
as  well  stop  to  fish  as  seek  to  catch  us 
among  our  western  isles  !  See,  the  dark 
is  coming  down  ;  are  these  the  Monach 


lights  in  the  north  ? — Hamish,  Hamish, 
we  are  on  the  rocks  ! — and  there  is  no 
one  to  help  her  1  O  sweetheart ! — sweet¬ 
heart  ! - 

****** 

The  brief  fit  of  struggling  sleep  is  over  ; 
he  rises  and  goes  to  the  window  ;  and 
now,  if  he  is  impatient  for  the  new  day, 
behold  !  the  new  day  is  here.  O  see, 
how  the  wan  light  of  the  morning  meets 
the  wan  face  !  It  is  the  face  of  a  man 
who  has  been  close  to  Death  ;  it  is  the 
face  of  a  man  who  is  desperate.  And 
if,  after  the  terrible  battle  of  the  night, 
with  its  uncontrollable  yearning  and  its 
unbearable  pain,  the  fierce  and  bitter  re¬ 
solve  is  taken  ? — if  there  remains  but 
this  one  last  despairing  venture  for  all 
that  made  life  worth  having  ?  How 
wildly  the  drowning  man  clutches  at  this 
or  that,  so  only  that  he  may  breathe  for 
yet  a  moment  more.  He  knows  not 
what  miracle  may  save  him  ;  he  knows 
not  where  there  is  any  land  ;  but  only 
to  live — only  to  breathe  for  another 
moment — that  is  his  cry.  And  then, 
mayhap,  amid  the  wild  w'hirl  of  waves, 
if  he  were  suddenly  to  catch  sight  of 
the  shore  ;  and  think  that  he  was  getting 
near  to  that ;  and  see  awaiting  him  there 
a  white  Princess,  with  a  smile  on  her 
lips,  and  a  red  rose  in  her  outstretched 
hand  ?  Would  he  not  make  one  last 
convulsive  effort  before  the  black  waters 
dragged  him  down  ? 

Chapter  XLII. 

THE  WHITE-WINGED  DOVE. 

The  mere  thought  of  this  action,  swift, 
immediate,  impetuous,  seemed  to  give 
relief  to  the  burning  brain.  He  went 
outside,  and  walked  down  to  the  shore  ; 
all  the  world  was  asleep  ;  but  the  day 
had  broken  fair  and  pleasant,  and  the 
sea  w'as  calm  and  blue.  Was  not  that 
a  good  omen  ?  After  all,  then,  there 
w'as  still  the  wild,  glad  hope  that  Fion- 
aghal  might  come  and  live  in  her  north¬ 
ern  home  ;  the  summer  days  had  not 
gone  forever ;  they  might  still  find  a  red 
rose  for  her  bosom  at  Castle  Dare. 

And  then  he  tried  to  deceive  himself. 
Was  not  this  a  mere  lover’s  stratagem  ? 
Was  not  all  fair  in  love  as  in  war  ? 
Surely  she  would  forgive  him,  for  the 
sake  of  the  great  love  he  bore  her,  and 
the  happiness  he  would  try  to  bring  her 
all  the  rest  of  her  life  ?  And  no  sailor. 
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he  would  take  care,  would  lay  his  rough 
hand  on  her  gentle  arm.  That  was  the 
folly  of  Hamish.  There  was  no  chance 
in  these  days  for  a  band  of  northern 
pirates  to  rush  into  a  church  and  carry 
off  a  screaming  bride.  There  were 
other  ways  than  that,  gentler  ways  ;  and 
the  victim  of  the  conspiracy,  why,  she 
would  only  laugh  in  the  happy  after-time 
and  be  glad  that  he  had  succeeded. 
And  meanwhile,  he  rejoiced  that  so 
much  had  to  be  done.  Oh  yes,  there 
was  plenty  to  think  about  now,  other 
than  those  terrible  visions  of  the  night. 
There  was  work  to  do  ;  and  the  cold 
sea-air  was  cooling  the  fevered  brain,  so 
that  it  all  seemed  pleasant  and  easy  and 
glad.  There  was  Colin  Laing  to  be  sum¬ 
moned  from  Greenock,  and  questioned. 
The  yacht  had  to  be  provisioned  for  a 
long  voyage.  He  had  to  prepare  the 
mother  and  Janet  for  his  going  away. 
And  might  not  Norman  Ogilvie  And  out 
somehow  when  the  marriage  was  to  be, 
so  that  he  would  know  how  much  time 
was  left  him  ? 

But,  with  all  this  eagerness  and  haste, 
he  kept  whispering  to  himself  counsels 
of  caution  and  prudence.  He  dared  not 
awaken  her  suspicion  by  professing  too 
much  forgiveness  or  friendliness.  He 
wrote  to  her — with  what  a  trembling 
hand  he  put  down  those  words.  Dear 
Gertrude,  on  paper,  and  how  wistfully 
he  regarded  them  ! — but  the  letter  was  a 
proud  and  cold  letter.  He  said  that  he 
had  been  informed  she  was  about  to  be 
married  ;  he  wished  to  ascertain  from 
herself  whether  that  was  true.  He  would 
not  reproach  her  either  with  treachery 
or  deceit ;  if  this  was  true,  passionate 
words  would  not  be  of  much  avail.  But 
he  would  prefer  to  be  assured,  one  way 
or  another,  by  her  own  hand.  That 
was  the  substance  of  the  letter. 

And  then,  the  answer  !  He  almost 
feared  she  would  not  write.  But  when 
Hamish  himself  brought  that  pink  envel¬ 
ope  to  him,  how  his  heart  beat !  And 
the  old  man  stood  there,  in  silence,  and 
with  gloom  on  his  face  :  M’as  there  to 
be,  after  all,  no  act  of  vengeance  on  her 
who  had  betrayed  Macleod  of  Dare  ? 

These  few  words  seemed  to  have  been 
written  with  unsteady  fingers.  He  read 
them  again  and  again.  Surely  there 
was  no  dark  mystery  within  them  ? — 


‘  ‘  Dear  Keith,  I  cannot  bear  to  write 
to  you.  I  do  not  know  how  it  has  all  hap¬ 
pened.  Forgive  me,  if  you  can;  and for¬ 
get  me.  G." 

“  Oh,  Hamish,”  said  he,  with  a 
strange  laugh,  “is  it  an  easy  thing  to 
forget  that  you  have  been  alive  ?  That 
would  be  an  easy  thin^,  if  one  were  to 
ask  you  ?  But  is  not  Cohn  Laing  coming 
here  to-day  ?” 

”  Oh,  yes.  Sir  Keith,”  Hamish  said, 
with  his  eyes  lighting  up  eagerly,  “  he  will 
be  here  with  the  Pioneer,  and  I  will  send 
the  boat  out  for  him.  Oh,  yes.  and 
you  are  wanting  to  see  him,  Sir  Keith  ?” 

”  Why,  of  course  !”  Macleod  said. 
‘‘If  we  are  going  away  on  a  long  voy¬ 
age,  do  we  not  want  a  good  pilot  ?” 

“  And  we  are  going.  Sir  Keith  ?”  the 
old  man  said  ;  and  there  w'as  a  look  of 
proud  triumph  in  the  keen  face. 

“  Oh,  I  do  not  know  yet,”  Macleod 
said,  impatiently.  “But  you  will  tell 
Christina  that,  if  we  are  going  away  to 
the  south,  we  may  have  lady  visitors 
come  on  board,  some  day  or  another  ; 
and  she  would  be  better  than  a  young 
lass  to  look  after  them,  and  make  them 
comfortable  on  board.  And  if  there  is 
any  clothes  or  ribbons  she  may  want 
from  Salen,  Donald  can  go  over  with  the 
pony ;  and  you  will  not  spare  any 
money,  Hamish  ;  for  I  will  give  you  the 
money.” 

Very  well,  sir.” 

“  And  you  will  not  send  the  boat  out 
to  the  Pioneer  till  I  give  you  a  letter  ; 
and  you  will  ask  the  clerk  to  be  so  kind 
as  to  post  it  for  me  to-night  at  Oban  ; 
and  he  must  not  forget  that.” 

“  Very  well,  sir,”  said  Hamish  ;  and 
he  left  the  room,  with  a  determined  look 
about  his  lips,  but  with  a  glad  light  in 
his  eyes. 

This  was  the  second  letter  that  Mac¬ 
leod  wrote  ;  and  he  had  to  keep  whisper¬ 
ing  to  himself  “Caution  !  caution  !”  or 
he  would  have  broken  into  some  wild 
appeal  to  his  sweetheart  far  away. 

"  Dear  Gertrude,”  he  wrote,  “  I 
gather  from  your  note  that  it  is  true  you 
are  going  to  be  married.  I  had  heard 
some  time  ago  ;  so  your  letter  was  no 
great  shock  to  me  ;  and  what  1  have 
suffered — well,  that  can  be  of  no  interest 
to  you  now,  and  it  will  do  me  no  good 
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to  recall  it.  As  to  your  message,  I 
would  forgive  you  freely  ;  but  how  can 
I  forget  ?  Can  you  forget  ?  Do  you 
remember  the  red  rose  ?  But  that  is  all 
over  now,  I  suppose  ;  and  I  should  not 
wonder  if  I  were  after  all  to  be  able  to 
obey  you,  and  to  forget  very  thoroughly 
— not  that  alone,  but  everything  else. 
For  I  have  been  rather  ill  of  late — more 
through  sleeplessness  than  any  other 
cause,  I  think  ;  and  they  say  I  must  go 
for  a  long  sea-voyage  ;  and  the  mother 
and  Janet  both  say  I  should  be  more  at 
home  in  the  old  Umpire — with  Hamish 
and  Christina,  and  my  own  people 
round  me — than  in  a  steamer  ;  and  so  I 
may  not  hear  of  you  again  until  you  are 
separated  from  me  for  ever.  But  I 
write  now  to  ask  you  if  you  would  like 
your  letters  returned  ;  and  one  or  two 
keepsakes  ;  and  the  photographs  :  I 
would  not  like  them  to  fall  into  other 
hands  ;  and  sometimes  1  feel  so  sick  at 
heart  that  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  ever 
again  get  back  to  Dare.  There  are  some 
flowers,  too  ;  but  I  would  ask  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  keep  them,  if  you  have  no  ob¬ 
jection — and  the  sketch  of  Ulva,  that 
you  made  on  the  deck  of  the  Umpire^ 
when  we  were  coming  back  from  Iona, 

I  would  like  to  keep  that,  if  you  have  no 
objection.  And  I  remain  your  faithful 
friend,  Keith  Macleod.” 

Now  at  the  moment  he  was  writing 
this  letter.  Lady  Macleod  and  her  niece 
were  together  ;  the  old  lady  at  her  spin¬ 
ning-wheel,  the  younger  one  sewing. 
And  Janet  Macleod  was  saying — 

“  Oh,  auntie,  I  am  so  glad  Keith  is 
going  away  now  in  the  yacht ;  and  you 
must  not  be  vexed  at  all  or  troubled  if 
he  stays  a  long  time  ;  for  what  else  can 
make  him  well  again  ?  Why,  you  know 
that  he  has  not  been  Keith  at  all  of  late 
— he  is  quite  another  man — I  do  not 
think  any  one  would  recognise  him. 
And  surely  there  can  be  no  better  cure 
for  sleeplessness  than  the  rough  work  of 
the  yachting  ;  and  you  know  Keith  will 
Uke  his  share,  in  despite  of  Hamish  ; 
and  if  he  goes  away  to  the  south,  they 
will  have  watches,  and  he  will  take  his 
watch  with  the  others,  and  his  turn  at 
the  helm.  Oh,  you  will  see  the  change 
when  he  comes  back  to  us  !” 

The  old  lady’s  eyes  had  slowly  filled 
with  tears. 


“  And  do  you  think  it  is  sleeplessness, 
Janet,”  said  she,  “  that  is  the  matter 
with  our  Keith  ?  Ah,  but  you  know 
better  than  that,  Janet.” 

Janet  Macleod’s  face  grew  suddenly 
red  ;  but  she  said  hastily — 

“  Why,  auntie,  have  I  not  heard  him 
walking  up  and  down  all  the  night, 
whether  it  was  in  his  own  room  or  in 
the  library  ?  And  then  he  is  out  before 
any  one  is  up  :  oh,  yes,  I  know  that 
when  you  cannot  sleep,  the  face  grows 
white,  and  the  eyes  grow  tired.  And 
he  has  not  been  himself  at  all — ^ing 
away  like  that  from  every  one  ;  ar  d 
having  nothing  to  say  ;  and  going  away 
by  himself  over  the  moors.  And  it  was 
the  night  before  last,  he  came  back  from 
Kinloch,  and  he  was  wet  through,  and 
he  only  lay  down  on  the  bed ,  as  Hamish 
told  me,  and  would  fiave  slept  there  all 
the  night,  but  for  Hamish.  And  do  you 
not  think  that  was  to  get  sleep  at  last — 
that  he  had  been  walking  so  far,  and 
coming  through  the  shallows  of  Loch 
Scridain,  too  ?  Ah,  but  you  will  see  the 
difference,  auntie,  when  he  comes  back 
on  board  the  Umpire;  and  we  will  go 
down  to  the  shore  ;  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  see  him  that  day.” 

”  Oh,  yes,  Janet,”  the  old  lady  said, 
and  the  tears  were  running  down  her 
face,  “  but  you  know — you  know.  And 
if  he  had  married  you,  Janet,  and  stayed 
at  home  at  Dare,  there  would  have  been 
none  of  all  this  trouble.  And  now — 
what  is  there  now  ?  It  is  the  young 
English  lady  that  has  broken  his  heart ; 
and  he  is  no  longer  a  son  to  me,  and  he 
is  no  longer  your  cousin,  Janet  ;  but  a 
broken-hearted  man,  that  does  not  care 
for  anything.  And  you  are  very  kind, 
Janet ;  and  you  would  not  say  any  harm 
of  any  one.  But  I  am  his  mother — I — 
I — well,  if  the  woman  was  to  come  here 
this  day,  do  you  think  I  would  not 
speak  ?  It  was  a  bad  day  for  us  all  that 
he  went  away — instead  of  marrying  you, 
Janet.” 

‘  ‘  But  you  know  that  could  never  have 
been,  auntie,”  said  the  gentle-eyed  cou¬ 
sin,  though  there  was  some  conscious 
flush  of  pride  in  her  cheeks.  “  I  could 
never  have  married  Keith.” 

“  But  why,  Janet  ?” 

“You  have  no  right  to  ask  me,  auntie. 
But  he  and  I — we  did  not  care  for  each 
other — I  mean,  we  never  could  have 
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been  married.  I  hope  you  will  not  speak 
about  that  any  more,  auntie.” 

“  And  some  day  they  will  take  me, 
too,  away  from  Dare,”  said  the  old 
dame,  and  the  spinning-wheel  was  left 
unheeded,  “  and  I  cannot  go  into  the 
grave  with  my  five  brave  lads — for  where 
are  they  all  now,  Janet  ? — in  Arizona 
one,  in  Africa  one,  and  two  in  the 
Crimea,  and  my  brave  Hector  at  Konig- 
gratz.  But  that  is  not  much  ;  I  shall 
be  meeting  them  altogether ;  and  do 
you  not  think  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them 
altogether  again  just  as  it  was  in  the  old 
days  ;  and  they  will  come  to  meet  me  ; 
and  they  will  be  glad  enough  to  have  the 
mother  with  them  once  again  ?  But, 
Janet,  Janet,  how  can  I  go  to  them  ? 
What  will  I  say  to  them  when  they  ask 
about  Keith — about  Keith,  my  Benja¬ 
min,  my  youngest,  my  handsome  lad  ?” 

The  old  woman  was  sobbing  bitterly  ; 
and  Janet  went  to  her  and  put  her  arms 
round  her,  and  said, — 

“  Why,  auntie,  you  must  not  think  of 
such  things.  You  will  send  Keith  away 
in  low  spirits  if  you  have  not  a  bright 
face  and  a  smile  for  him  when  he  goes 
away.” 

”  But  you  do  not  know — you  do  not 
know,”  the  old  woman  said,  “what 
Keith  has  done  for  me.  The  others — 
oh,  yes,  they  were  brave  lads  ;  and  very 
proud  of  their  name,  too  ;  and  they 
would  not  disgrace  their  name  wherever 
they  went ;  and  if  they  died — that  is 
nothing  ;  for  they  will  be  together  again 
now  ;  and  what  harm  is  there  ?  But 
Keith,  he  was  the  one  that  did  more 
than  any  of  them  ;  for  he  stayed  at 
home  for  my  sake  ;  and  when  other  peo¬ 
ple  were  talking  about  this  regiment  and 
that  regiment,  Keith  would  not  tell  me 
what  was  sore  at  his  heart ;  and  never 
once  did  he  say,  ‘  Mother,  I  must  go 
away  like  the  rest,’  though  it  was  in  his 
blood  to  go  away.  And  what  have  I 
done  now  ? — and  what  am  I  to  say  to  his 
brothers  when  they  come  to  ask  me  ? 
I  will  say  to  them,  ‘  Oh,  yes,  he  was 
the  handsomest  of  all  my  six  lads  ;  and 
he  had  the  proudest  heart,  too  ;  but,  I 
kept  him  at  home — and  what  came  of 
it  all  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  now  that 
he  was  lying  buried  in  the  jungle  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  or  at  Kuniggratz,  or  in  the 
Crimea  ?” 

“  Oh,  surely  not,  auntie  !  Keith  will 


come  back  to  us  soon  ;  and  when  you 
see  him  well  and  strong  again,  and  when 
you  hear  his  laugh  about  the  house — 
surely  you  will  not  be  wishing  that  he 
was  in  his  grave  ?  Why,  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  to-day,  auntie  ?’  ’ 

“  The  others  did  not  sutler  much, 
Janet,  and  to  three  of  them,  anyway,  it 
was  only — a  bullet — a  cry — and  then  the 
death-sleep  of  a  brave  man,  and  the 
grave  of  a  Macleod.  But  Keith,  Janet 
— he  is  my  youngest — he  is  nearer  to  my 
heart  than  any  of  them  :  do  you  not  see 
his  face  ?” 

“  Yes,  auntie,”  Janet  Macleod  said, 
in  a  low  voice.  “  But  he  will  get  over 
that.  He  will  come  back  to  us  strong 
and  well.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  he  will  come  back  to  us 
strong  and  well  !”  said  the  old  lady 
almost  wildly,  and  she  rose,  and  her  face 
was  pale.  “  But  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  that  woman  that  my  other  sons 
are  all  away  now  ;  for  they  had  quick 
tempers,  those  lads  ;  and  they  would 
not  like  to  see  their  brother  murdered.” 

“  Murdered,  auntie  !” 

Lady  Macleod  would  have  answered 
in  the  same  wild,  passionate  way  ;  but  at 
this  very  moment  her  son  entered.  She 
turned  quickly  ;  she  almost  feared  to 
meet  the  look  of  this  haggard  face.  But 
Keith  Macleod  said,  quite  cheerfully — 

“Well  now, .Janet,  and  will  you  go 
round  to-day  to  look  at  the  Umpire  1 
And  will  you  come,  too,  mother  ?  Oh, 
she  is  made  very  smart  now  ;  just  as  if 
we  were  all  going  away  to  see  the 
Queen.” 

“  I  cannot  go  to-day,  Keith,”  said  his 
mother,  and  she  left  the  room  before  he 
had  time  to  notice  that  she  was  strangely 
excited. 

“  And  I  think  I  will  go  some  other 
day,  Keith,”  his  cousin  said  gently  ; 
“  just  before  you  start,  that  I  may  be 
sure  you  have  not  forgotten  anything. 
And,  of  course,  you  will  take  the  ladies’ 
cabin,  Keith,  for  yourself ;  for  there  is 
more  light  in  that ;  and  it  is  farther  away 
from  the  smell  of  the  cooking  in  the 
morning.  And  how  can  you  be  going 
to-day,  Keith,  when  it  is  the  man  from 
Greenock  will  be  here  soon  now  ?” 

“  Why,  I  forgot  that,  Janet,”  said  he, 
laughing  in  a  nervous  way.  “  I  forgot 
that,  though  I  was  talking  to  Hamish 
about  him  only  a  little  while  ago.  And 
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I  think  I  might  as  well  go  out  to  meet 
the  Piotuer  myself,  if  the  boat  has  not 
left  yet.  Is  there  anything  you  would 
like  to  get  from  Oban,  Janet  ?” 

"  No,  nothing,  thank  you,  Keith,” 
said  she  ;  and  then  he  left ;  and  he 
was  in  time  to  get  into  the  big  sailing- 
boat  before  it  went  out  to  meet  the 
steamer. 

This  cousin  of  Hamish,  who  jumped 
into  the  boat  when  Macleod’s  letter  had 
been  handed  up  to  the  clerk,  was  a  little 
black-haired  Celt,  beady-eyed,  nervous, 
but  with  the  affectation  of  a  sailor’s 
bluffness,  and  he  wore  rings  in  his  ears. 
However,  when  he  was  got  ashore  and 
taken  into  the  library,  Macleod  very 
speedily  found  out  that  the  man  had 
some  fair  skill  in  navigation,  and  that 
he  had  certainly  been  into  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  ports  in  his  lifetime.  And  if  one 
were  taking  the  Umpire  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  now  ?  Mr.  Laing  look¬ 
ed  doubtfully  at  the  general  chart  Mac¬ 
leod  had  ;  he  said  he  would  rather  have 
a*  special  chart  which  he  could  get  at 
Greenock  ;  for  there  were  a  great  many 
banks  about  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  ; 
and  he  was  not  sure  that  he  could  re¬ 
member  the  channel.  And  if  one  wished 
to  go  farther  up  the  river,  to  some  an¬ 
chorage  in  communication  by  rail  with 
London  ?  Oh,  yes,  there  was  Erith. 
And  if  one  would  rather  have  moorings 
than  an  anchorage,  so  that  one  might 
slip  away  without  trouble  when  the  tide 
and  wind  were  favorable  ?  Oh,  yes, 
there  was  nothing  simpler  than  that. 
There  were  many  yachts  about  Erith  ; 
and  surely  the  pier-master  could  get  the 
Umpire  the  loan  of  moorings.  All 
through  Castle’  Dare  it  was  understood 
that  there  was  no  distinct  destination 
marked  down  for  the  Umpire  on  this 
suddenly-arranged  voyage  of  hers  ;  but 
all  the  same  Sir  Keith  Macleod’s  in¬ 
quiries  went  no  further,  at  present  at 
least,  than  the  river  Thames. 

There  came  another  letter,  in  dainty 
pink  ;  and  this  time  there  was  less  trem¬ 
bling  in  the  handwriting  ;  and  there  was 
a  greater  frankness  in  the  wording  of  the 
note. 

“Dear  Keith,”  Miss  White  wrote, 
“  I  would  like  to  have  the  letters  ;  as 
for  the  little  trifles  you  mention,  it  does 
not  much  matter.  You  have  not  said 


that  you  forgive  me  ;  perhaps  it  is  asking 
too  much  ;  but  believe  me  you  will  find 
some  day  it  was  all  for  the  best.  It  is 
better  now  than  later  on.  I  had  my 
fears  from  the  beginning  ;  did  not  I  tell 
you  that  I  was  never  sure  of  myself  for 
a  day  ?  and  I  am  sure  papa  warned  me. 

I  Icannot  make  you  any  requital  for  the 
great  generosity  and  forbwrance  you 
show  to  me  now  ;  but  I  would  like  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  your  friend. 

“G.  W.” 

“  P.S. — I  am  deeply  grieved  to  hear 
of  your  being  ill ;  but  hope  it  is  only 
something  quite  temporary.  You  could 
not  have  decided  better  than  on  taking  a 
long  sea-voyage.  I  hope  you  will  have 
fine  weather.” 

All  this  was  very  pleasant.  They  had 
got  into  the  region  of  correspondence 
again  :  and  Miss  White  was  then  mistress 
of  the  situation.  His  answer  to  her  was 
less  cheerful  in  tone.  It  ran  thus  : — 

“  Dear  Gertrude,  —  To-morrow 
morning  I  leave  Dare.  I  have  made  up 
your  letters,  &c.,  in  a  packet ;  but  as  I 
would  like  to  see  Norman  Ogilvie  before 
going  farther  south,  it  is  possible  we 
may  run  into  the  Thames  for  a  day  ; 
and'so  I  have  taken  the  packet  with  me, 
and,  if  I  see  Ogilvie,  I  will  give  it  to  him 
to  put  into  your  hands.  And  as  this  may 
be  the  last  time  that  I  shall  ever  write  to 
you,  I  may  tell  you  now  there  is  no  one 
anywhere  more  earnestly  hopeful  than  I 
that  you  may  live  a  long  and  happy  life, 
not  troubled  by  any  thinking  of  what  is 
past  and  irrevocable. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“Keith  Macleod.” 

So  there  was  an  end  of  correspond¬ 
ence.  And  now  came  this  beautiful 
morning,  with  a  fine  north-westerly 
breeze  blowing,  and  the  Umpire^  with 
her  main-sail  and  jib  set,  and  her  gay 
pennon  and  ensign  fluttering  in  the 
wind,  rocking  gently  down  there  at  her 
moorings.  It  was  an  auspicious  morn¬ 
ing  ;  of  itself  it  was  enough  to  cheer  up 
a  heart-sick  man.  The  white  sea-birds 
were  calling ;  and  Ulva  was  shining 
green  ;  and  the  Dutchman’s  Cap  out 
there  was  of  a  pale  purple-blue  ;  while 
away  in  the  south  there  was  a  vague 
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silver  mist  of  heat  lying  all  over  the  Ross 
of  Mull  and  Iona.  And  the  proud  lady 
of  Castle  Dare  and  Janet,  and  one  or 
two  others  more  stealthily,  were  walking 
down  to  the  pier  to  see  Keith  Macleod 
set  sail ;  but  Donald  was  not  there — 
there  was  no  need  for  Donald  or  bis 
pipes  on  board  the  yacht.  Donald  was 
up  at  the  house  ;  and  looking  at  the 
people  going  down  to  the  quay,  and  say¬ 
ing  bitterly  to  himself,  “  It  is  no  more 
thought  of  the  pipes  now  that  Sir  Keith 
has,  ever  since  the  English  lady  was  at 
Dare  ;  and  he  thinks  I  am  better  at 
work  in  looking  after  the  dogs.” 

Suddenly  Macleod  stopped,  and  took 
out  a  pencil,  and  wrote  something  on 
a  card. 

“  I  was  sure  I  had  forgotten  some¬ 
thing,  Janet,”  said  he.  ”  That  is  the 
address  of  Johnny  Wickes’s  mother. 
We  were  to  send  him  up  to  see  her  some 
time  before  Christmas.  ” 

“  Before  Christmas  !”  Janet  exclaim¬ 
ed  ;  and  she  looked  at  him  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  “  But  you  are  coming  back  before 
Christmas,  Keith !” 

“  Oh,  well,  Janet,”  said  he  carelessly, 
”  you  know  that  when  one  goes  away  on 
a  voyage,  it  is  never  certain  about  your 
coming  back  at  all ;  and  it  is  better  to 
leave  everything  right.” 

”  But  you  are  not  going  away  from  us 
with  thoughts  like  these  in  your  head, 
surely?”  the  cousin  said.  “Why,  the 
man  from  Greenock  says  you  could  go 
to  America  in  the  Umpire;  and  if  you 
could  go  to  America,  there  will  not  be 
much  risk  in  the  calmer  seas  of  the  south. 
.\nd  you  know,  Keith,  auntie  and  I 
don’t  want  you  to  trouble  about  writing 
letters  to  us  ;  for  you  will  have  enough 
trouble  in  looking  after  the  yacht ;  but 
you  will  send  us  a  telegram  from  the 
various  places  you  put  into.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  will  do  that,”  said  he 
somewhat  absently.  Even  the  bustle  of 
departure  and  the  brightness  of  the 
morning  had  failed  to  put  color  and 
life  into  the  haggard  face  and  the  hop>e- 
less  eyes. 

That  was  a  sorrowful  leave-taking  at 
the  shore ;  and  Macleod,  standing  on 
the  deck  of  the  yacht,  could  see,  long 
after  they  had  set  sail,  that  his  mother 
and  cousin  were  still  on  the  small  quay 
watching  the  Umpire  so  long  as  she  was 
in  sight.  Then  they  rounded  the  Ross 


of  Mull ;  and  he  saw  no  more  of  the 
women  of  Castle  Dare. 

And  this  beautiful  white-sailed  vessel 
that  is  going  south  through  the  summer 
seas  :  surely  she  is  no  deadly  instrument 
of  vengeance,  but  only  a  messenger  of 
peace  ?  Look,  now,  how  she  has  passed 
through  the  Sound  of  Iona  ;  and  the 
white  sails  are  shining  in  the  light ;  and 
far  away  before  her,  instead  of  the  is¬ 
lands  with  which  she  is  familiar,  are 
other  islands — another  Colonsay  alto¬ 
gether,  and  Islay,  and  Jura,  and  Scarba, 
all  a  pale  transparent  blue.  And  what 
will  the  men  on  the  lonely  Dubh-Artach 
rock  think  of  her  as  they  see  her  pass 
by  ?  Why,  surely  that  she  looks  like  a 
beautiful  white  dove.  It  is  a  summer 
day  ;  the  winds  are  soft ;  fly  south,  then. 
White  Dove,  and  carry  to  her  this  mes¬ 
sage  of  tenderness,  and  entreaty,  and 
peace  !  Surely  the  gentle  ear  will  listen 
to  you  ;  before  the  winter  comes,  and 
the  skies  grow  dark  overhead,  and  there 
is  no  white  dove  at  all,  but  an  angry  sea- 
eagle,  with  black  wings  outspread,  and 
talons  ready  to  strike.  O  what  is  the 
sound  in  the  summer  air  ?  Is  it  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  sea-maiden  of  Colonsay,  be¬ 
wailing  still  the  loss  of  her  lover  in  other 
years  ?  We  cannot  stay  to  listen  ;  the 
winds  are  fair  ;  fly  southward,  and  still 
southward,  O  you  beautiful  White  Dove, 
and  it  is  aill  a  message  of  love  and  of 
peace  that  you  will  whisper  to  her  ear  ! 

Chapter  XLIII. 

DOVE  OR  SEA-EAGLE  ? 

But  there  are  no  fine  visions  troubling 
the  mind  of  Hamish  as  he  stands  here 
by  the  tiller  in  eager  consultation  with 
Colin  Laing,  who  has  a  chart  outspread 
before  him  on  the  deck.  There  is  pride 
in  the  old  man’s  face.  He  is  proud  of 
the  performances  of  the  yacht  he  has 
sailed  for  so  many  years  ;  and  proud  of 
himself  for  having  brought  her — always 
subject  to  the  advice  of  his  cousin  from 
Greenock — in  safety  through  the  salt  sea 
to  the  smooth  waters  of  the  great  river. 
And  indeed  this  is  a  strange  scene 
for  the  Umpire  to  find  around  her  in  the 
years  of  her  old  age.  For  instead  of  the 
giant  cliffs  of  Gribun  and  Bourg  there  is 
only  the  thin  green  line  of  the  Essex 
coast ;  and  instead  of  the  rushing  At¬ 
lantic  there  is  the  broad  smooth  surface 
of  this  coffee-colored  stream,  splashed 
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with  blue  where  the  ripples  catch  the 
reflected  light  of  the  sky.  There  is  no 
longer  the  solitude  of  Ulva  and  Colon- 
say,  or  the  moaning  of  the  waves  round 
the  lonely  shores  of  Fladda,  and  Staffa, 
and  the  Dutchman  ;  but  the  eager,  busy 
life  of  the  great  river — a  black  steamer 
puffing  and  roaring,  russet-sailed  barges 
going  smoothly  with  the  tide,  a  tug 
bearing  a  large  green-hulled  Italian  ship 
through  the  lapping  waters,  and  every¬ 
where  a  swarming  fry  of  small  boats  of 
every  description.  It  is  a  beautiful 
summer  morning,  though  there  is  a 
pale  haze  lying  along  the  Essex  woods. 
The  old  Umpire,  with  the  salt  foam  of 
the  sea  encrusted  on  her  bows,  is  making 
her  first  appearance  on  the  Thames. 

“  And  w’here  are  we  going,  Hamish,” 
says  Colin  Laing,  in  the  Gaelic,  “  when 
we  leave  this  place  ?” 

**  When  you  are  told,  then  you  will 
know,”  says  Hamish. 

"  You  had  enough  talk  of  it  last  night 
in  the  cabin.  I  thought  you  were  never 
coming  out  of  the  cabin,”  says  the 
cousin  from  Greenock. 

“  And  if  I  have  a  master,  I  obey  my 
master  without  speaking,”  Hamish  an¬ 
swers. 

“  Well,  it  is  a  strange  master  you  have 
got.  Oh,  you  do  not  know  about  these 
things,  Hamish.  Do  you  know  what  a 
gentleman  who  has  a  yacht  would  do 
when  he  got  into  Gravesend  as  we  got  in 
last  night  ?  Why,  he  would  go  ashore, 
and  have  his  dinner  in  a  hotel,  and 
drink  four  or  five  different  kinds  of 
wine,  and  go  to  the  theatre.  But  your 
master,  Hamish,  what  does  he  do  ?  He 
stays  on  board  ;  and  sends  ashore  for 
time-tables,  and  such  things  ;  and  what 
is  more  than  that,  he  is  on  deck  all 
night,  walking  up  and  down.  Oh,  yes, 
I  heard  him  walking  up  and  down  all 
night,  with  the  yacht  lying  at  anchor  !” 

”  Sir  Keith  is  not  well.  When  a  man 
is  not  well  he  does  not  act  in  an  ordinary 
way.  But  you  talk  of  my  master,” 
Hamish  answered  proudly.  ”  Well,  I 
will  tell  you  about  my  master — that  he 
is  a  better  master  than  any  ten  thousand 
masters  that  ever  were  born  in  Greenock, 
or  in  London  either.  I  will  not  allow 
any  man  to  say  anything  against  my 
master.” 

“  I  was  not  saying  anything  against 
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your  master.  He  is  a  wiser  man  than 
you,  Hamish.  For  he  was  saying  to  me 
last  night,  *  Now,  when  I  am  sending 
Hamish  to  such  and  such  places  in  Lon¬ 
don,  you  must  go  with  him,  and  show  him 
the  trains,  and  cabs,  and  other  things 
like  that.’  Oh,  yes.  Hamish,  you  know 
how  to  sail  a  yacht ;  but  you  do  not 
know  anything  about  towns.” 

”  And  who  would  want  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  towns  ?  Are  they  not  full 
of  people  who  live  by  telling  lies  and 
cheating  each  other  ?” 

”  And  do  you  say  that  is  how  I  have 
been  able  to  buy  my  house  at  Greenock,” 
said  Colin  Laing,  angrily,  “  with  a  gar¬ 
den,  and  a  boat  house,  too  ?” 

"I  do  not  know  about  that,”  said 
Hamish  ;  and  then  he  called  out  some 
order  to  one  of  the  men.  Macleod  was  at 
this  moment  down  in  the  saloon,  seated 
at  the  table, with  a  letter  enclosed  and  ad¬ 
dressed  lying  before  him.  But  surely 
this  was  not  the  same  man  who  had  been 
in  these  still  waters  of  the  Thames  in 
the  bygone  days — with  gay  companions 
around  him,  and  the  band  playing  "  A 
Highland  Lad  my  Love  was  bom,”  and 
a  beautiful-eyed  girl,  whom  he  called 
Roseleaf,  talking  to  him  in  the  quiet  of 
the  summer  noon.  This  man  had  a  look 
in  his  eyes  like  that  of  an  animal  that  has 
been  hunted  to  death,  and  is  fain  to  lie 
down  and  give  itself  up  to  its  pursuers 
in  the  despair  of  utter  fatigue.  He  was 
looking  at  this  letter.  The  composition 
of  it  had  cost  him  only  a  whole  night’s 
agony.  And  when  he  sate  down  and 
wrote  it  in  the  blue-grey  dawn,  what  had 
he  not  cast  away  ? 

“  Oh  no,”  he  was  saying  now  to  his 
own  conscience,  “  she  will  not  call  it 
deceiving  !  She  will  laugh  when  it  is  all 
over — she  will  call  it  a  stratagem — she 
will  say  that  a  drowning  man  will  catch 
at  anything.  And  this  is  the  last  effort 
— but  it  is  only  a  stratagem  :  she  herself 
will  _  absolve  me — when  she  laughs  and 
says,  ‘  Oh,  how  could  you  have  treated 
the  pjoor  theatres  so  ?  ’  ” 

A  loud  rattling  overhead  startled  him. 

”  We  must  be  at  Erith,”  he  said  to 
himself  ;  and  then,  after  a  pause  of  a 
second,  he  took  the  letter  in  his  hand. 
He  passed  up  the  companion-way  ;  per¬ 
haps  it  was  the  sudden  glare  of  the  light 
around  that  falsely  gave  to  his  eyes  the 
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appearance  of  a  man  who  had  been 
drinking  hard.  But  his  voice  was  clear 
and  precise  as  he  said  to  Hamish — 

“  Now,  Hamish,  you  understand 
everything  I  have  told  you  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  Sir  Keith.” 

”  And  you  will  put  away  that  non¬ 
sense  from  your  head  ;  and  when  you 
see  the  English  lady  that  you  remember, 
you  will  be  very  respec^ul  to  her,  for 
she  is  a  very  great  fnend  of  mine  ;  and 
if  she  is  not  at  the  theatre,  you  will  go 
on  to  the  other  address,  and  Colin  Laing 
will  go  with  you  in  the  cab.  And  if  she 
comes  back  in  the  cab,  you  and  Colin 
will  go  outside  beside  the  driver,  do  you 
understand  ?  And  when  you  go  ashore, 
you  will  take  John  Cameron  with  you, 
and  you  will  ask  the  pier-master  about  the 
moorings.” 

”  Oh,  yes.  Sir  Keith  ;  have  you  not 
told  me  before?”  Hamish  said,  almost 
reproachfully. 

“You  are  sure  you  got  everything  on 
board  last  night  ?” 

“  There  is  nothing  more  that  I  can 
think  of.  Sir  Keith.” 

“  Here  is  the  letter,  Hamish.” 

And  so  he  pledged  himself  to  the  last 
desperate  venture. 

Not  long  after  that  Hamish,  and 
Laing,  and  John  Cameron  went  in  the 
dingy  to  the  end  of  Erith  pier  ;  and  left 
the  boat  there ;  and  went  along  to  the 
head  of  the  pier,  and  had  a  talk  with  the 
pier-master.  Then  John  Cameron  went 
back  ;  and  the  other  two  went  on  their 
way  to  the  railway  station. 

“  And  I  will  tell  you  this,  Hamish,” 
said  the  little  black  Celt,  who  swaggered 
a  good  deal  in  his  walk,  “  that  when  you 
go  in  the  train  you  will  be  frightened. 
For  you  do  not  know  how  strong  the 
engines  are  ;  and  how  they  will  carry  you 
through  the  air.” 

“  That  is  a  foolish  thing  to  say,” 
answered  Hamish,  also  speaking  in  the 
Gaelic.  “  For  I  have  seen  many  pic¬ 
tures  of  trains  ;  and  do  you  say  that  the 
engines  are  bigger  than  the  engines  of 
the  Pioneer  or  the  Dunara  Castle  or  the 
Clansman  that  goes  to  Stornoway  ?  Do 
not  talk  such  nonsense  to  me.  An  en¬ 
gine  that  runs  along  the  road,  that  is  a 
small  matter  ;  but  an  engine  that  can 
take  you  up  the  Sound  of  Sleat,  and 
across  the  Minch,  and  all  the  way  to 
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Stornoway,  that  is  an  engine  to  be  talked 
about !” 

But  nevertheless  it  was  with  some  in¬ 
ward  trepidation  that  Hamish  approached 
Erith  station  ;  and  it  was  with  an  awe¬ 
struck  silence  that  he  saw  his  cousin 
take  tickets  at  the  office  ;  nor  did  he 
speak  a  word  when  the  train  came  up 
and  they  entered  and  sate  down  in  the 
carriage.  Then  the  train  moved  off, 
and  Hamish  breathed  more  freely  :  what 
was  this  to  be  afraid  of  ? 

“  Did  I  not  tell  you  you  would  be 
frightened  ?”  Colin  Laing  said. 

“  I  am  not  frightened  at  all,”  Hamish 
answered  indignantly. 

But  as  the  train  began  to  move  more 
quickly,  Hamish’s  hands,  that  held  firmly 
by  the  wooden  seat  on  which  he  was  sit¬ 
ting,  tightened  and  still  further  tight¬ 
en^  their  grasp ;  and  his  teeth  got 
clenched  ;  while  there  was  an  anxious 
look  in  his  eyes.  At  length,  as  the  train 
swung  into  a  good  pace,  his  fear  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  he  called  out — 

“  Colin — Colin — she’s  run  away  !” 

And  then  Colin  Laing  laughed  aloud  ; 
and  began  to  assume  great  airs  ;  and 
told  Hamish  that  he  was  no  better  than 
a  lad  kept  for  herding  the  sheep  who  had 
never  been  away  from  his  own  home. 
This  familiar  air  reassured  Hamish ; 
and  then  the  train  stopping  at  Abbey 
Wood  proved  to  him  that  the  engine  was 
still  under  control. 

Oh,  yes,  Hamish,”  continued  his 
travelled  cousin,  “  you  will  open  your 
eyes  when  you  see  London  ;  and  you  will 
tell  all  the  people  when  you  go  back  that 
you  have  never  seen  so  great  a  place;  but 
what  is  London  to  the  cities  and  the  towns 
and  the  palaces  that  I  have  seen  ?  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  Valparaiso,  Hamish  ? 
Oh,  yes,  you  will  live  a  long  time  before 
you  will  get  to  Valparaiso  !  And  Rio  : 
why,  I  have  known  mere  boys  that  have 
been  to  Rio.  And  you  can  sail  a  yacht 
very  well,  Hamish  ;  and  I  do  not  grum¬ 
ble  that  you  would  be  the  master  of  the 
yacht — though  |I  know  the  banks  and 
the  channels  a  little  better  than  you  ; 
and  it  was  quite  right  of  you  to  be  the 
master  of  the  yacht ;  but  you  have  not 
seen  what  I  have  seen.  And  I  have 
been  where  there  are  mountains  and 
mountains  of  gold - ” 

”  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool,  Colin  ?” 
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said  Hamish,  with  a  contemptuous 
smile. 

"Not  quite  that,”  said  the  other; 
“  but  am  I  not  to  believe  my  own  eyes  ?” 

"  And  if  there  were  the  great  moun¬ 
tains  of  gold,”  said  Hamish,  “  why  did 
you  not  fill  your  pockets  with  the  gold  ; 
and  would  not  that  be  better  than  selling 
whisky  in  Greenock  ?” 

"  Yes  ;  and  that  shows  what  an  igno¬ 
rant  man  you  are,  Hamish,”  said  the 
other  with  disdain.  “  For  do  you  not 
know  that  the  gold  is  mixed  with  quartz, 
and  you  have  got  to  take  the  quartz  out  ? 
But  I  dare  say  now  you  do  not  know 
what  quartz  is  :  for  it  is  a  very  ignorant 
man  you  are,  although  you  can  sail  a 
yacht.  But  I  do  not  grumble  at  all. 
You  are  master  of  your  own  yacht ;  just 
as  I  am  the  master  of  my  own  shop. 
But  if  you  were  coming  into  my  shop, 
Hamish,  I  would  say  to  you,  *  Hamish, 
you  are  the  master  here  ;  and  I  am  not 
the  master  ;  and  you  can  take  a  glass  of 
anything  that  you  like.’  That  is  what 
people  who  have  travelled  all  over  the 
world,  and  seen  princes  and  great  cities 
and  palaces,  call  politeness.  But  how 
could  you  know  anything  about  polite¬ 
ness  t  You  have  lived  only  on  the  west 
coast  of  Mull  ;  and  they  do  not  even 
know  how  to  speak  good  Gaelic  there.” 

"  That  is  a  lie,  Colin,”  said  Hamish, 
with  decision.  “  We  have  better  Gaelic 
there  than  any  other  Gaelic  that  is  spo¬ 
ken.” 

”  Were  you  ever  in  Lochaber,  Ham¬ 
ish  ?” 

“  No,  I  was  never  in  Lochaber.” 

“  Then  do  not  pretend  to  give  an 
opinion  about  the  Gaelic — especially  to 
a  man  who  has  travelled  all  over  the 
world,  though  perhaps  he  cannot  sail  a 
yacht  as  well  as  you,  Hamish.” 

The  two  cousins  soon  became  friends 
again,  however.  And  now,  as  they  were 
approaching  London,  a  strange  thing 
became  visible.  The  blue  sky  grew 
more  and  more  obscured.  The  whole 
world  seemed  to  be  enveloped  in  a  clear 
brown  haze  of  smoke. 

“  Ay,  ay,”  said  Hamish,  “  that  is  a 
strange  thing.” 

"  What  is  a  strange  thin^;,  Hamish  ?” 

"  1  was  reading  about  it  in  a  book 
many  a  time — the  great  fire  that  was 
burning  in  London  for  years  and  years 
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and  years  :  and  have  they  not  quite  got 
it  out  yet,  Colin  ?” 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,  Hamish,”  said  the  other,  who 
had  not  much  bt^k-learning,  "  but  I  will 
tell  you  this,  that  you  may  prepare  your¬ 
self  now  to  open  your  eyes.  Oh,  yes 
London  will  make  you  open  your  eyes 
wide  ;  though  it  is  nothing  to  one  who 
has  been  to  Rio,  and  Shanghai,  and  Rot¬ 
terdam,  and  other  places  like  that.” 

Now  these  references  to  foreign  parts 
only  stung  Hamish’s  pride  ;  and  when 
they  did  arrive  at  London  Bridge  he  was 
determined  to  show  no  surprise  whatever. 
He  stepped  into  the  four-wheeled  cab  that 
Colin  Laing  chartered,  just  as  if  four- 
wheeled  cabs  were  as  common  as  sea¬ 
gulls  on  the  shores  of  Lochna-Keal. 
And  though  his  eyes  were  bewildered 
and  his  ears  dinned  with  the  wonderful 
sights  and  sounds  of  this  great  roaring 
city — that  seemed  to  have  the  population 
of  all  the  world  pouring  through  its 
streets — he  would  say  nothing  at  all.  At 
last  the  cab  stoppied  ;  the  two  men  were 
oppiosite  the  Piccadilly  Theatre. 

Then  Hamish  got  out  and  left  his  cou¬ 
sin  with  the  cab.  He  ascended  the  wide 
steps ;  he  entered  the  great  vestibule  ; 
and  he  had  a  letter  in  his  hand.  The 
old  man  had  not  trembled  so  much  since 
he  was  a  schoolboy. 

"What  do  you  want,  my  man?” 
some  one  said,  coming  out  of  the  box 
office  by  chance. 

Hamish  showed  the  letter. 

"  I  wass  to  hef  an  answer,  sir,  if  you 
please,  sir,  and  I  will  be  opliged,”  said 
Hamish,  who  had  been  enjoineid  to  be 
very  courteous. 

"  Take  it  around  to  the  stage-en¬ 
trance,”  said  the  man  carelessly. 

"Yes,  sir,  if  you  please,  sir,”  said 
Hamish  ;  but  he  did  not  understand  ; 
and  he  stood. 

The  man  looked  at  him  ;  called  for 
some  one  ;  a  young  lad  came,  and  to 
him  was  given  the  letter. 

"  You  may  wait  here  then,”  said  he  to 
Hamish  ;  "  but  1  think  rehearsal  is  over, 
and  Miss  White  has  most  likely  gone 
home.” 

The  man  went  into  the  box-uffice 
again  ;  Hamish  was  left  alone  there,  in 
the  great  empty  vestibule.  The  Picca¬ 
dilly  Theatre  had  seldom  seen  within 
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‘its  walls  a  more  picturesque  figure  than 
this  old  Highlandman,  who  stood  there 
with  his  sailor's  cap  in  his  hand,  and 
with  a  keen  excitement  in  the  proud  and 
fine  face.  There  was  a  watchfulness  in 
the  grey  eyes  like  the  watchfulness  of  an 
eagle.  If  he  twisted  his  cap  rather  ner¬ 
vously,  and  if  his  heart  beat  quick,  it  was 
not  from  fear. 

Now  when  the  letter  was  brought  to 
Miss  White,  she  was  standing  in  one  of 
the  wings,  laughing  and  chatting  with 
the  stage  manager.  The  laugh  went 
from  her  face.  She  grew  quite  pale. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Cartwri^t,”  said  she,  “do 
you  think  I  could  go  down  to  Erith  and 
be  back  before  six  in  the  evening  ?’* 

“Oh  yes,  why  not?”  said  he  care¬ 
lessly. 

But  she  scarcely  heard  him.  She  was 
still  staring  at  that  sheet  of  papier,  with 
its  piteous  cry  of  the  sick  man.  Only 
to  see  her  once  more — to  shake  hands  in 
token  of  forgiveness — to  say  good-bye 
for  the  last  time  :  what  woman  with  the 
heart  of  a  woman  could  resist  this  de¬ 
spairing  prayer  ? 

“  Where  is  the  man  who  brought  this 
letter  ?’  ’  said  she. 

“  In  front.  Miss,”  said  the  young  lad, 
“  by  the  box-office.” 

Very  quickly  she  made  her  way  along 
the  gloomy  and  empty  corridors,  and 
there  in  the  twilit  hall  she  found  the  grey¬ 
haired  old  sailor  with  his  cap  held  hum¬ 
bly  in  his  hands. 

“Oh,  Hamish,”  said  she,  “is  Sir 
Keith  so  very  ill  ?“ 

“  Is  it  ill,  mem  ?”  said  Hamish  ;  and 
quick  tears  sprang  to  the  old  man’s 
eyes.  “  He  iss  more  ill  than  you  can 
think  of,  mem  ;  it  iss  another  man  that 
he  iss  now.  Ay,  ay,  who  would  know 
him  to  be  Sir  Keith  Macleod  ?’  ’ 

:  •  “  He  wants  me  to  go  and  see  him — 
and  I  suppiose  I  have  no  time  to  go 
home  first - ” 

“  Here  is  the  list  of  the  trains,  mem,” 
said  Hamish  eagerly,  producing  a  certain 
card.  “  And  it  iss  me  and  Colin  Laing, 
that’ss  my  cousin,  mem  ;  and  we  hef  a 
cab  outside  ;  and  will  you  go  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  ?  Oh,  you  will  not  know  Sir  Keith,- 
mem  ;  there  iss  no  one  at  all  would 
know  my  master  now.”  ~ 

“Come  along  then,  Hamish,”  said 
she,  quickly.  “Oh,- but  he  cannot  be 


so  ill  as  that.  And  the  long  sea-voyage 
will  pull  him  round,  don’t  you  think  ?” 

“Ay,  ay,  mem,”  said  Hamish;  but 
he  was  paying  little  heed.  He  called  up 
the  cab  ;  and  Miss  White  stepp)ed  in¬ 
side  ;  and  he  and  Colin  I.aing  got  on  the 
box. 

“Tell  him  to  go  quickly,”  she  said  to 
Hamish,  “for  I  must  have  something 
instead  of  luncheon  if  we  have  a  minute 
at  the  station.” 

And  Miss  White,  as  the  cab  rolled 
away,  felt  pleased  with  herself.  It  was 
a  brave  act. 

“  It  is  the  least  I  can  do  for  the  sake 
of  my  bonnie  Glenogie,”  she  was  saying 
to  herself,  quite  cheerfully.  “  And  if 
Mr.  Lemuel  were  to  hear  of  it  ?  Well, 
he  must  know  that  I  mean  to  be  mistress 
of  my  own  conduct.  And  so  the  poor 
Glenogie  is  really  ill.  I  can  do  no  harm 
in  parting  good  friends  with  him.  Some 
men  would  have  made  a  fuss.” 

At  the  station  they  had  ten  minutes 
to  wait ;  and  Miss  White  w’as  able  to 
get  the  slight  refreshment  she  desired. 
And  although  Hamish  would  fain  have 
kept  out  of  her  way — for  it  was  not  be¬ 
coming  in  a  rude  sailor  to  be  seen  sp>eak- 
ing  to  so  fine  a  lady — she  would  not  al¬ 
low  that. 

“  And  where  are  you  going,  Hamish, 
when  you  leave  the  Thames  ?’  ’  she  ask¬ 
ed,  smoothing  the  fingers  of  the  glove 
she  had  just  put  on  again. 

“  I  do  not  know  that,  mem,”  said  he. 

“  I  hope  Sir  Keith  won’t  go  to  Tor¬ 
quay  or  any  of  those  languid  places. 
You  will  go  to  the  Mediterranean,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?” 

_  “  Maybe  that  will  be  the  place,  mem,” 
said  Hamish. 

“  Or  the  Isle  of  Wight,  p>erhaps,”  said 
she  carelessly. 

“  Ay,  ay,  mem — the  Isle  of  Wight — 
that  will  be  a  ferry  good  place  now. 
There  wass  a  man  I  wass  seeing  once  in 
Tobbermorry,  and  he  wass  telling  me 
about  the  castle  that  the  Queen  herself 
will  hef  on  that  island.  And  Mr.  Ross, 
the  Queen’s  pip>er,  he  will  be  living  there 
too.” 

But,  of  course,  they  had  to  part  com¬ 
pany  when  the  train  came  up ;  and 
Hamish  and  Colin  Laing  got  into  a 
third-class  carriage  together.  The  cou¬ 
sin  from  Greenock  had  been  hanging 
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rather  in  the  background  ;  but  he  had 
kept  his  ears  open. 

“  Now,  Hamish,”  said  he,  in  the 
tongue  in  which  they  could  both  speak 
freely  enough,  “  I  will  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  ;  and  do  not  think  I  am  an  igno¬ 
rant  man  ;  for  I  know  what  is  going  on. 
Oh,  yes.  And  it  is  a  great  danger  you 
are  running  into." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Colin?"  said 
Hami^  ;  but  he  would  look  out  of  the 
window. 

"  When  a  gentleman  goes  away  in  a 
yacht,  does  he  take  an  old  woman  like 
Christina  with  him  ?  Oh  no  ;  1  think 
not.  It  is  not  a  customary  thing.  And 
the  ladies’  cabin  ;  the  ladies’  cabin  is 
kept  very  smart,  Hamish.  And  I  think 
I  know  who  is  to  have  the  ladies’  cabin." 

"  Then  you  are  very  clever,  Colin," 
said  Hamish,  contemptuously.  "  But  it 
is  too  clever  you  are.  You  think  it  strange 
that  the  young  English  lady  should  take 
that  cabin.  1  will  tell  you  this — that  it  is 
not  the  first  time  nor  the  second  time 
that  the  young  English  lady  has  gone 
for  a  voyage  in  the  Umpire,  and  in  that 
very  cabin  too.  And  1  will  tell  you 
this,  Colin — that  it  is  this  very  year  she 
had  that  cabin  ;  and  was  in  Loch  Tua, 
and  Loch-na-Keal,  and  Loch  Scridain, 
and  Calgary  Bay.  And  as  for  Christina 
— oh,  it  is  much  you  know  about  fine 
ladies  in  Greenock  !  1  tell  you  that  an 

English  lady  cannot  go  anywhere  with¬ 
out  some  one  to  attend  to  her." 

"  Hamish,  do  not  try  to  make  a  fool 
of  me,"  said  I.>aing,  angrily.  "  Do  you 
think  a  lady  would  go  travelling  without 
any  luggage  ?  And  she  does  not  know 
where  the  Umpire  is  going  !” 

“  Do  you  know  ?’’ 

"No." 

"  Very  well,  then.  It  is  Sir  Keith 
Macleod  who  is  the  master  when  he  is  on 
board  the  Umpire,  and  where  he  wants 
to  go,  the  others  have  to  go." 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  that  ?  And  do  you 
speak  like  that  to  a  man  who  can  pay 
eighty-five  pounds  a  year  of  rent  ?’  ’ 

"  No,  I  do  not  forget  that  it  is  a  kind¬ 
ness  to  me  that  you  are  doing,  Colin  ; 
and  to  Sir  Keith  Macleod  too  ;  and  he 
will  not  forget  it.  But  as  for  this  young 
lady,'  or  that  young  lady,  what  has  that 
to  do  with  it  ?  You  know  what  the  bell 
of  Scoon  said,  ‘  That  which  concerns  you 
not,  meddle  not  with'  " 


"  I  shall  be  glad  when  I  am  back  in 
Greenock,"  said  Colin  Laing  moodily. 

But  was  not  this  a  fine,  fair  scene  that 
Miss  Gertrude  White  saw  around  her 
when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  river  and 
Erith  pier  ? — the  flashes  of  blue  on  the 
water,  the  white-sailed  yachts,  the  russet- 
sailed  barges,  and  the  sunlight  shining 
all  along  the  thin  line  of  the  Essex  shore. 
The  moment  she  set  foot  on  the  pier  she 
recognised  the  Umpire  lying  out  there, 
the  great  white  mainsail  and  jib  idly 
flapping  in  the  summer  breeze :  but 
there  was  no  one  on  deck.  And  she 
was  not  afraid  at  all ;  for  had  he  not 
written  in  so  kindly  a  fashion  to  her  ; 
and  was  she  not  doing  much  for  his  sake, 
too  ? 

"  Will  the  shock  be  great  ?’’  she  was 
thinking  to  herself.  "  I  hope  my  bon- 
nie  Glenogie  is  not  so  ill  as  that  ;  for 
he  always  looked  like  a  man.  And  it  is 
so  much  better  that  we  should  part  good 
friends.” 

She  turned  to  Hamish. 

"  There  is  no  one  on  the  deck  of  the 
yacht,  Hamish,"  said  she. 

-  “  No,  mem,"  said  he,  "  the  men  will 
be  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  mem,  in  the 
boat,  if  you  please,  mem.” 

"  Then  you  took  it  for  granted  I 
should  come  back  with  you  ?"  said  she, 
with  a  pleasant  smile. 

"  I  wass  thinking  you  would  come 
to  see  Sir  Keith,  mem,”  said  Hamish 
gravely.  His  manner  was  very  respect¬ 
ful  to  the  fine  English  lady  ;  but  there 
was  not  much  of  friendliness  in  his  look. 

She  followed  Hamish  down  the  rude 
wooden  steps  at  the  end  of  the  pier  ;  and 
there  they  found  the  dingy  awaiting 
them,  with  two  men  in  her.  Hamish 
was  very  careful  of  Miss  White’s  dress 
as  she  got  into  the  stem  of  the  boat ; 
then  he  and  Colin  Laing  got  into  the 
bow  ;  and  the  men  half  paddled  and  half 
floated  her  along  to  the  Umpire — the 
tide  having  begun  to  ebb. 

And  it  was  with  much  ceremony,  too, 
that  Hamish  assisted  Miss  White  to  get 
on  board  by  the  little  gangway  ;  and  for 
a  second  or  two  she  stoc^  on  deck  and 
looked  around  her  while  the  men  were 
securing  the  dingy.  The  idlers  lounging 
on  Erith  pier  must  have  considered  that 
this  was  an  additional  feature  of  interest 
in  the  summer  picture — the  figure  of  this 
pretty  young  lady  standing  there  on  the 
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white  decks  and  looking  around  her  with 
a  pleased  curiosity.  It  was  some  little 
time  since  she^had  been  on  board  the 
Umpire. 

Then  Hamish  turned  to  her,  and  said, 
in  the  same  respectful  way — 

"  Will  you  go  below,  mem,  now  ?  It 
iss  in  the  saloon  that  you  will  find  Sir 
Keith,  and  if  Christina  iss  in  the  way, 
you  will  tell  her  to  go  away,  mem.” 

The  small  glov^  hand  was  laid  on 
the  top  of  the  companion,  and  Miss 
White  carefully  went  down  the  wooden 
steps.  And  it  was  with  a  gentleness 
equal  to  her  own  that  Hamish  shut  the 
little  doors  after  her. 


But  no  sooner  had  she  quite  disap- 
p>eared  than  the  old  man’s  manner  swift¬ 
ly  changed.  He  caught  hold  of  the 
companion-hatch  ;  jammed  it  across  with 
a  noise  that  was  heard  throughout  the 
whole  vessel ;  and  then  he  sprang  to  the 
helm,  with  the  keen  grey  eyes  afire  with 
wild  excitement. 

“ -  her,  we  have  her  now  !”  he 

said,  between  his  teeth  ;  and  he  called 
aloud  :  ”  Hold  the  jib  to  weather  there  ! 
Off  with  the  moorings,  John  Cameron  ! 

- her,  we  have  her  now  ! — and  it  is 

not  yet  that  she  has  put  a  shame  on 
Macleod  of  Dare  !” — Good  Words. 
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T HE  Chinese  are,  by  common  consent 
of  all  Western  nations,  pronounced  to 
be  an  eccentric  and  impracticable  race. 
And  not  without  reason  ;  for,  in  nearly 
every  characteristic  which  marks  a  peo¬ 
ple,  they  seem  to  be  hopelessly  antago¬ 
nistic  to  nations  occupying  the  western 
hemisphere,  and  usually  included  in  the 
conventional  term  “civilised.”  Oil  and 
water  would  seem  to  be  scarcely  less 
reconcilable  to  each  other  than  is  the 
Chinaman*to  the  European  or  American  ; 
and  the  greater  the  oppiortunities  of  in¬ 
tercommunication  the  less  they  appear 
likely  to  harmonise.  Yet  the  Chinese 
do  not,  like  most  dark-skinned  races, 
flinch  or  degenerate  in  the  contact.  On 
the  contrary ;  homogeneous,  sturdy, 
clannish,  and  enterprising,  they  not  only 
hold  their  own,  hand  to  hand  and  foot 
to  foot,  with  more  favored  races,  but 
compete  with  them  successfully  upon 
Chinese  soil,  and  bid  fair  to  wrest  from 
them  the  prizes  of  art,  labor,  and  com¬ 
merce  even  in  their  own  territories.  As 
a  natural  result,  Chinese  immigration 
has  become  a  red  rag  to  Australians  and 
Americans  alike,  and  the  question  of 
putting  a  decided  stop  to  it,  or  so  deal¬ 
ing  with  it  as  to  keep  it  within  manage¬ 
able  bounds,  forces  itself  with  daily  in¬ 
creasing  weight  upon  the  attention  of 
the  several  administrations  concerned. 

Summarise  the  charges  brought  against 
Chinese  immigrants  by  those  most  nearly 
interested,  namely,  British  colonists  and 


United  States  citizens,  and  these  may  be 
stated  as  follows  : — They  are  pronounced 
to  be  the  scum  of  the  population  of  the 
worst  districts  of  China  ;  they  migrate 
without  their  families,  and  the  few  wo¬ 
men  they  import  are  shipped  under  a 
system  of  slavery  for  the  vilest  pur¬ 
poses  ;  they  introduce  their  own  bisarre 
habits  and  ideas,  and  studiously  eschew 
all  sociability  with  colonists  of  other 
races  ;  they  outrage  public  opinion  by 
hideous  immoralities  ;  they  ignore  or  defy 
judicial  and  municipal  institutions  ;  they 
form  secret  and  treasonable  associations 
amongst  themselves  ;  they  manage  to 
afford,  by  their  low  miserable  style  of 
living,  to  undersell  and  underwork  white 
men  as  mechanics,  laborers,  and  ser¬ 
vants  ;  they  fail  to  take  root  in  the  soil, 
making  it  their  aim  always  to  carry  home 
their  gains  to  the  old  country,  and  even 
to  have  their  bones  conveyed  back  thith¬ 
er  for  interment ;  in  a  word,  so  far  from 
seeking  to  become  colonists  or  citizens 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  terms,  and  striv¬ 
ing  to  enrich  or  benefit  the  country  of 
their  temporary  adoption,  they  are  mere 
vagrants  and  adventurers,  and  that  of  a 
kind  positively  hurtful  to  the  general 
welfare  and  progress. 

Some  of  these  accusations  are  serious 
enough,  and  the  remainder  of  the  traits 
ascribed  derive  an  importance  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  possess  from  mere 
association  with  a  race  which  has  unfor¬ 
tunately  rendered  itself  obnoxious.  The 
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object  of  this  paper  is  to  inquire  how  far 
the  generally  received  opinion  is  to  be 
accepted  as  correct,  and  whether  any, 
and,  if  so,  what,  steps  can  be  taken  to 
remove  dr  modify  any  difficulties  which 
may  actually  lie  in  the  way  of  acclimatis* 
ing  (so  to  speak)  the  Chinese  upon  a  for¬ 
eign  soil  with  advantage  to  themselves 
and  to  those  amongst  whom  they  settle. 
It  will  be  presumed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  Chinaman  has  as  much 
right  to  emigrate,  and  claim  for  his  motto 
the  maxim  “  Live  and  let  live,”  as  any 
other  denizen  of  this  earth’s  surface. 
Any  one  thinking  otherwise  must  seek 
elsewhere  than  in  this  paper  for  a  refuta¬ 
tion  of  his  dog-in-the-manger  doctrine. 

In  dealing  with  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Chinese  immigrant  it  would 
seem  only  necessary  to  give  attention  to 
the  more  material  ones  of  vagrancy,  im¬ 
morality,  and  insubordination.  As  re¬ 
gards  those  other  traits  which  derive  their 
importance  from  association  rather  than 
from  any  inherently  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures,  it  will  suffice  if  their  influence  be 
not  lost  sight  of  when  the  question  of 
remedial  measures  comes  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  If  clannishness,  patriotism,  per¬ 
sistence  in  the  habits  and  ideas  to  which 
one  has  been  brought  up,  frugality,  the 
desire  to  acquire  money  in  order  to  lay  it 
out  at  home,  and  a  settled  determination 
to  lay  one’s  bones  on  native  soil,  can  be 
characterised  as  crimes  or  objectionable 
traits,  then  many  are  the  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  and  Americans, 
who  cannot  afford  to  throw  stones  at 
the  "  heathen  Chinee.” 

First,  as  regards  the  character  of  va¬ 
grancy  ascril^d  to  the  Chinese  immi¬ 
grants  as  a  class.  This  is  to  a  certain 
extent  merited,  and  it  is  a  difficulty 
which,  for  some  time  to  come  at  any 
rate,  must  beset  the  question  more  or 
less,  seeing  that  it  is  of  necessity  chiefly 
the  poor  and  wretched,  who,  finding 
existence  at  home  impossible  or  intoler¬ 
able,  seek  to  better  themselves  by  going 
abroad.  But  it  is  by  no  means  the  fact 
that  it  is  solely  the  scum  of  the  Chinese 
population  who  emigrate.  It  depends 
much  upon  the  part  of  the  country  from 
which  they  may  hail.  The  chief,  indeed 
the  only,  provinces  whose  populations 
have  thus  far  shown  a  tendency  to  over¬ 
flow  seaward,  are  those  of  Canton,  Fu¬ 
kien,  and  Chekeang,  and  the  principal 


points  of  embarkation  are  (commencing 
from  the  west  and  going  northward  and 
eastward)  Haenan,  Canton  and  Macao, 
Swatow  and  Chaochow,  Amoy,  Chinch  ew, 
and,  to  a  limited  extent,  Wenchow  and 
Ningpo.  The  Haenan  people  make  their 
way  principally  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
and  that  neighborhood,  where  they  find 
ready  and  useful  occupation  as  domestic 
servants.  The  province  of  Canton  and 
some  of  its  conterminous  districts  are 
drained  through  Canton  and  Macao, 
whence  a  vast  number  of  mechanics  and 
petty  tradesmen  yearly  go  southwards  to 
the  Straits  and  Australia,  and  eastwards 
to  California  ;  and  these  ports  have  been 
the  chief  centres  of  the  abominable  traffic 
in  coolies,  which,  fed  as  it  has  been  by 
the  refuse  of  a  redundant  population, 
has  given  to  Chinese  emigration  the  low 
character  which  is  now  universally  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Chin- 
chew,  although  likewise  outlets  of  late 
for  coolies,  were  points  of  escape  for  the 
adventurous  Chinaman  long  lOfore  the 
country  was  opened  up  by  treaties,  or 
coolie  emigration  was  rendered  practi¬ 
cable  by  the  complicity  of  the  foreigner  ; 
and  it  was  from  these  districts  princi¬ 
pally  that  in  those  early  times  junks  car¬ 
ried  away  the  tradesmen,  mechanics, agri¬ 
culturists,  fishermen,  sailors,  and  huck¬ 
sters,  who  had  already  formed  large  and 
thriving  communities  in  Java,  Singapore, 
Malacca,  Penang,  a:  1  a  hundred  other 
places  in  the  eastern  seas,  when  English 
guns  first  woke  up  the  echoes  upon  the 
Chinese  coast.  Thus  tradition  and  asso¬ 
ciation  have  alike  helped  to  maintain  the 
character  of  the  emigrants  who  hailed 
from  these  particular  districts,  and  to 
this  day  they  constitute  the  most  respect¬ 
able  type  of  the  migrating  class,  and 
are  perhaps  as  little  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  the  scum  of  the  jiopulation  as  any 
emigrants  in  the  world.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  whilst  the  refuse  of  the 
Chinese  population  does  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  foul  the  stream  of  emigration  going 
on  from  the  Chinese  shores,  there  is 
nevertheless  in  it  a  vast,  if  not  prepon¬ 
derating,  element  of  that  class  who  form 
the  backbone  of  trade,  and  have  as  much 
interest  in  leading  a  quiet  well-ordered 
life  as  any  colonist  who  leaves  the  shores 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  bet¬ 
tering  his  prospects. 

The  notable  immorality  ascribed  to 
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the  Chinese  immif^rant  comes  next  to  be  which  we  give  to  Bibles  and  liturgies  in 
considered.  That  the  Chinese  are  with-  the  West,  and  in  the  main  carry  out  the 
out  the  vices  common  to  mankind,  no  excellent  principles  therein  laid  down 
one  can  for  a  moment  pretend  to  main-  most  strictly  in  their  social  economy  and 
tain  ;  but  the  question  is,  are  they  so  personal  relations.  How  otherwise  could 
specially  and  hopelessly  addicted  to  the  vast  communities  exbt,  as  they  do  in 
grosser  forms  of  immorality  as  to  render  China's  thousand  cities,  person  and  prop¬ 
it  inexpedient  to  encourage  their  intro-  erty  secure,  peace,  happiness,  and  plen- 
duction  amongst  Christian  peoples  ?  ty  universal,  education  encouraged,  local 
This  query  may  safely  be  answered  in  and  general  trade  flourishing,  business 
the  negative.  Morality,  although,  prop-  contracts  sacred,  poverty  exceptional, 
erly  speaking,  a  virtue  hedged  about  and  vice  only  to  be  found  if  sought  out 
with  unmistakable  limits,  is  practically,  in  its  own  special  haunts  ?  It  is  true, 
and  taking  the  world  as  it  goes,  at  best  famine  and  flood  periodically  devastate 
but  an  elastic  term.  There  is  not  a  sin-  huge  tracts  of  country,  rebellion  deci- 
gle  nation,  be  it  ever  so  Christian  and  mates  whole  provinces  from  time  to 
civilised,  in  which  immorality  is  not  in-  time,  official  rapacity  and  cruelty  And 
dulged  in  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  their  victims,  alas  !  too  frequently  ; 
and  in  which  its  practice  is  not  tolerated  cases  of  robber}',  murder,  infanticide, 
by  society  so  long  as  it  is  not  obtruded  embezzlement,  abduction,  and  other 
too  glaringly  upon  the  public  notice,  crimes  are  not  uncommon  ;  gambling 
Even  religious  and  highly  moral  England  houses,  brothels,  and  opium-dens  thrive, 
has  much  to  deprecate  in  this  particular,  and  are  winked  at  by  the  executive  ;  and 
and,  if  one  may  judge  by  what  is  to  be  opium-smoking  has  its  votaries  in  the 
seen  every  day  in  the  streets,  theatres,  most  respectable  family  circles.  But  all 
refreshment  bars  and  rooms,  places  of  these  blots  and  blisters  upon  society  are, 
entertainment,  and  other  public  resorts  in  China  as  elsewhere,  exceptions,  not 
in  the  principal  towns,  the  evil,  instead  the  rule  ;  and  they  are  apt  to  attract  the 
of  diminishing,  seems  to  keep  pace  with  observation  of  the superflcial traveller  or 
the  high-pressure  rate  of  advance  which  bookmaker,  while  he  shuts  his  eyes  to, 
marks  every  phase  of  life.  But  China  or  purposely  ignores,  the  background  of 
is  heathen,  and,*  taking  her  with  this  the  picture,  where  may  be  seen  the  Chi- 
qualiflcation,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  naman  as  he  is  at  home,  an  intelligent, 
that  her  people  act  more  strictly  up  to  patient,  hardworking,  frugal,  temperate, 
their  limited  lights,  and  that  their  immor-  domestic,  peace-loving,  and  law-abiding 
alities  are  fewer  and  far  less  obtruded  creature. 

upon  the  notice,  than  is  the  case  in  coun-  Thus  much  for  the  Chinese  from  a 
tries  which  have  been  vastly  more  priv-  collective  point  of  view.  What  this  pa- 
ileged  in  the  way  of  teaching,  examples,  per,  however,  has  more  directly  to  do 
and  opportunities.  with  is  the  low  character  of  that  portion 

It  has  been  too  much  the  habit  with  of  the  people  which  emigrate.  Here 
some  travellers,  newspaper  correspond-  circumstances  and  associations  have  to 
ents,  and  other  hasty  observers,  who  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  two 
have  ventured  to  write  about  China,  to  facts  already  noticed — namely,  that  it  is 
pander  to  the  preconceived  notions  of  chiefly  the  poor  and  wretched  who  leave 
their  readers  by  mocking  at  the  pretend-  the  country,  and  that  no  resp>ectable  fe¬ 
ed  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  males  accompany  the  men — go  far  to  ex- 
Chinese,  and  representing  that,  with  all  plain  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  they  ap- 
their  loud  talking  about  codes  and  max-  pear  to  be  addicted  to  so  many  and  such 
ims  of  renowned  sages,  they  are,  prac-  serious  vices.  This  tendency,  however, 
tically  and  without  qualification,  a  dis-  seems  to  have  been  more  markedly  ob- 
honest,  treacherous,  cowardly,  cruel,  and  served  in  the  case  of  those  Chinese  who 
degraded  people.  But  it  is  as  false  as  it  is  have  migrated  to  San  Francisco,  and  to 
unmanly  so  to  picture  them.  As  a  matter  a  certain  extent  also  in  the  Australian 
of  fact,  and  making  due  allowance  for  the  communities.  It  certainly  cannot  be 
proportion  of  evil  which  must  exist  in  said  to  characterise  those  who  have 
every  community,  they  regard  the  writ-  found  their  way  into  the  Malayan  Archi- 
ings  of  their  sages  with  all  the  reverence  i}elago,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that, 
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finding  themselves  among  kindred  dark* 
skinned  races,  they  have  in  most  cases 
married,  settled  down,  and  become  ser* 
viceable  members  of  society.  Their  suc¬ 
cessful  introduction  amongst  such  races 
would  go  far  to  prove,  at  any  rate,  that, 
given  the  necessary  encouragement  and 
protection,  as  well  as  reasonable  facilities 
for  attaching  themselves  to  the  soil,  they 
are  capable  of  becoming  as  contented 
and  useful  workers  as  they  are  in  their 
own  country. 

As  regards  the  insubordination  and 
impatience  of  restraint  ascribed  to  the 
Chinese  immigrant,  there  is  also  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  both  for  and  against. 
A  frequent  and  well-founded  occasion 
for  complaint  against  the  Chinese  on  this 
score  has  been  their  tendency  to  form  se¬ 
cret  associations,  which,  originally  con¬ 
stituted  in  China  for  political  purposes, 
are  apt,  when  entered  into  abroad,  to  de¬ 
generate  into  conspiracies  to  resist  un¬ 
popular  government  measures,  or  to  de¬ 
termine  disputes  between  clans  or  fac¬ 
tions  by  resort  to  force.  In  fact,  the 
instant  and  implacable  severity  with 
which  any  attempt  to  form  a  Hoti  or  se¬ 
cret  society  in  China  is  met  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  however  neglectful  or  venal 
otherwise,  and  the  comparative  immunity 
from  interference  which  such  associa¬ 
tions  have  usually  enjoyed  elsewhere, 
except  when  brought  into  notoriety  by 
some  overt  act  of  resistance  to  lawful  au¬ 
thority,  have  had  the  effect  of  fostering 
the  growth  of  the  evil  amongst  Chinese 
communities  abroad  ;  and  until  the  same 
precautions  are  taken  by  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  to  check  the  tendency  in  the  bud, 
as  is  the  practice  in  China,  these  soci¬ 
eties  must  always  form  a  hotbed  of  in¬ 
trigue  and  machination  against  the  pub¬ 
lic  weal.  There  seems  to  be  but  one 
remedy  for  the  nuisance,  and  that  is  to 
prohibit  by  the  severest  penalties  the 
formation  by  the  Chinese  of  any  clubs  or 
associations  whatever  whose  books  and 
proceedings  are  not  open  to  pieriodical 
supervision  by  the  police  authorities. 
Apart  from  this  proneness  to  club  to¬ 
gether  for  defensive  purposes,  and  which 
may  be  ascribed  to  governmental  malad¬ 
ministration,  rather  than  to  any  impa¬ 
tience  of  restraint  inherent  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  character,  there  is  every  evidence 
to  show  that  the  Chinaman,  in  his  own 
country  and  in  his  normal  condition,  is 


willingly  submissive  to  constituted  au¬ 
thority,  and  gladly  accepts  its  obligations 
and  restraints,  so  long  as  his  rights  as  a 
man  and  a  citizen  are  not  unreasonably 
entrenched  upon.  Indeed,  instances 
may  be  pointed  out,  all  over  China,  in 
which  large  villages,  which  in  Europe 
would  rank  as  towns,  pass  a  peaceful  and 
unobtrusive  existence,  free  from  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  either  civil  or  military  offi¬ 
cials,  and  governed  solely  by  a  system  of 
"ancients”  or  elders,  by  whom  every 
dispute  or  difficulty  is  easily  adjusted. 

Under  this  category  may  be  ranged 
another  characteristic  noticeable  in  the 
Chinese  immigrant,  namely,  his  con¬ 
tempt  for,  and  resistance  to,  municipal 
arrangements  for  the  public  good.  This 
is  a  feature  of  social  economy  quite  for¬ 
eign  to  a  Chinaman’s  ideas  of  what  is 
necessary  or  expedient  in  the  general  in¬ 
terest.  In  China,  if  a  charitable  or 
wealthy  individual  expends  his  spare 
funds  m  a  public  work,  or  if  the  govern¬ 
ment,  or  a  club,  or  an  association  of 
householders  more  immediately  inter¬ 
ested  take  upon  themselves  to  erect  a 
bridge,  pave  a  roadway,  widen  a  street, 
improve  the  drainage,  and  such  like,  the 
general  public  gratefully  accepts  the 
boon,  and  avails  itself  of  the  advantages 
afforded.  But,  failing  the  occurrence 
of  any  such  fortunate  contingency,  the 
Chinaman  is  content  to  take  matters  as 
he  finds  them,  and  never  dreams  of  bur¬ 
dening  himself  or  his  neighbors  with  any 
obligations  beyond  what  may  be  needful 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Such  a 
thing  as  an  association  for  keeping  streets 
clean  and  in  repair,  facilitating  traffic, 
improving  the  drainage,  securing  general 
comfort  and  health,  and  otherwise  pro¬ 
moting  the  public  welfare,  he  is  not  ac¬ 
customed  to,  and  it  is  difficult  to  force 
upon  his  comprehension.  No  doubt  he 
carries  this  prejudice  with  him  into  for¬ 
eign  lands,  and  thinks  to  live  free  of 
such  superfluous  luxuries,  as  he  does  in 
his  own  country.  But  the  remedy  of 
this  weakness  is  a  mere  question  of  time 
and  effort.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since 
Western  peoples  were  content  to  exist 
amidst  surroundings  fully  as  wretched, 
filthy,  and  obnoxious  as  anything  now 
observable  in  Chinese  cities  ;  and  the  re¬ 
formation  which  has  since  proved  possi¬ 
ble  in  their  case  gives  reason  to  hope 
that  the  Chinese  are  not  incapable  of  a 
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similar  regeneration,  could  similar  in¬ 
ducements  and  opportunities  be  afforded 
them.  A  proof  of  what  is  practicable  in 
this  respect  may  at  this  moment  be  quot¬ 
ed  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  the  foreign 
settlement  of  Shanghai,  where  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  public  welfare,  sup¬ 
ported  and  aided  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  Chinese  population,  would  do  credit 
to  many  a  European  town. 

Assuming  the  premises  above  set  forth 
to  be  sound — namely,  that  the  Chinese 
as  a  race  are  not  hopelessly  degraded 
nor  insubordinate  to  reasonable  restraint, 
that  on  the  contrary  they  show  every  evi¬ 
dence,  when  in  their  own  country,  of 
being  an  industrious,  intelligent,  frugal, 
temperate,  peace-loving,  and  orderly 
people,  and  that  that  portion  of  them 
which  emigrate  do  not  as  a  rule  come 
from  amongst  the  dregs  of  the  population 
— the  question  very  naturally  presents 
itself,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  these 
people,  when  they  go  abroad,  become 
metamorphosed  into  such  vicious,  ob¬ 
noxious  members  of  society  as  to  be 
positively  hurtful  to  any  community 
amongst  whom  they  settle.  The  reason 
is  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  studied 
the  Chinese  in  their  own  country,  and  is 
not  inoculated  by  party  or  national  prej¬ 
udice.  It  is  that  the  many  commend¬ 
able  traits  by  which  their  character  is 
marked  have  not  been  sufficiently  un¬ 
derstood  or  encouraged,  whilst  their 
bad  points,  develop^  unfortunately 
by  adventitious  and  unfavorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  have  not  been  dealt  with 
in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  work 
an  effectual  remedy.  Misapprecia- 
tion  and  mismanagement  have  in  fact 
been  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether,  the  true  source  of  all  our  trou¬ 
bles  with  Chinese  immigrants.  And  how 
can  it  be  expected  to  be  otherwise,  when 
a  government  undertakes  suddenly  to 
bring  within  the  scope  of  its  legislative 
enactments  tens  and  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  an  entirely  alien  race,  without 
having  them  in  any  way  represented  in 
the  executive,  or  without  taking  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  see  that  some  one  member  of 
the  ruling  power,  at  any  rate,  is  familiar 
with  the  language,  customs,  and  habits 
of  thought  of  the  |>eople  governed  ?  A 
move  in  this  direction  has  fortunately 
been  made  of  late  in  Hongkong  and  Sin¬ 
gapore,  and  with  on  the  whole  favorable 


results,  considering  the  partial  nature  of 
the  measures  adopted.  But  until  this 
reform  was  introduced,  and  as  is  even 
now  the  case  in  Australia,  the  West  In¬ 
dian  Islands,  and  the  United  States,  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  there  was  no 
one  in  official  circles  who  comprehended 
one  word  of  the  spoken  or  written  Chi¬ 
nese  language,  and  that  the  members  of 
the  government  one  and  all  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  people 
whom  they  were  set  to  govern.  Here 
at  once  would  be  a  fruitful  source  of 
mutual  misunderstandings  between  the 
governing  and  govern^,  leading  in¬ 
evitably  to  exaction  and  harsh  treatment 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  shrinking,  isola¬ 
tion,  discontent,  and  despair  on  the 
other. 

Happily  there  seems  to  be  a  remedy 
for  this  untoward  condition  of  affairs, 
and  one  not  beyond  the  reach  of  accom¬ 
plishment,  if  only  the  proper  course  be 
taken  to  adopt  and  apply  it.  Much  may 
be  effected  in  the  first  place  by  efforts  to 
improve  the  type  and  condition  of  the 
Chinese  who  emigrate,  and  by  encourag¬ 
ing  female  emigration  in  the  case  of 
those  countries  where  the  Chinaman 
finds  himself  thrown  among  peoples  of 
alien  race  to  himself,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  British  Colonies  and  Western  Ameri¬ 
can  States.  This  result  can  only  be 
attained  by  international  arrangement 
with  the  Chinese  Government,  and,  more 
than  one  Western  power  being  concern¬ 
ed,  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  concert¬ 
ed  action  could  be  brought  to  bear  so 
as  to  secure  unity  of  purpose  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  The  Chinese  Government, 
although  always  intolerant  of  the  efflux 
of  their  people  from  their  own  domin¬ 
ions,  have  of  late  learned  to  accept  the 
inevitable,  and  to  show  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  their  expatriated  subjects,  as 
has  been  evinced  by  the  commission  sent 
a  few  years  ago  to  South  America  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  and  treatment 
of  their  people  there,  and  by  their  nego¬ 
tiations  with  more  than  one  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  with  a  view  to  the  legislation  of 
emigration  and  its  conduct  upon  humane 
and  properly  recognised  principles.  No¬ 
thing  can  have  a  more  mischievous  effect 
than  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
both  in  America  and  Australia  to  legis¬ 
late  upon  the  subject  independently  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  and  to  place 
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restrictions  upon  the  influx  of  Chinese 
which  are  utterly  opposed  to  treaty  stipu¬ 
lations,  and  which  foreign  governments 
would  certainly  never  tolerate  in  the  case 
of  their  own  subjects  resorting  to  Chi¬ 
nese  territory.  Then,  again,  an  entirely 
different  system  will  need  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Chinese  who  settle  upon  foreign  shores. 
Every  administration,  within  whose  ju¬ 
risdiction  Chinese  happen  to  place  them¬ 
selves,  should  lose  no  time  in  supplying 
itself,  as  a  situ  qud  non,  with  respectable 
interpreters,  competent  both  to  speak 
and  write  the  language — such  men,  in 
fact,  as  those  who,  under  the  enlightened 
IMjlicy  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  have 
done  so  much  of  late  years  to  smooth 
away  the  asperities  of  our  relations  with 
China  itself — men  who,  on  the  one  hand, 
can,  by  their  experience  of  the  Chinese 
character,  pilot  the  Government  into  a 
discreet  threading  of  its  many  intricacies, 
and  on  the  other,  by  their  familiarity 
with  the  language,  court  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  the  people  themselves. 

Another  most  effectual  method  of  con¬ 
ciliating  the  Chinese,  and  inducing  con¬ 
tent  in  their  minds  whilst  under  an  alien 
rule,  would  be  to  hold  out  encourage¬ 
ments  to  individuals  from  amongst  their 
own  number  to  merit  the  distinction  of 
taking  a  part,  however  limited,  in  the 
administration  of  their  affairs.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  are,  as  has  been  advanced  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  paper,  an  eccentric 
people.  Their  mental  architecture  is  so 
entirely  different  from  that  of  any  other 
race  as  to  be  simply  unique,  and  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  lead  them  to  a  result  by  any 
other  process  of  thought  or  argument 
than  that  to  which  they  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  is  to  court  almost  certain  failure. 
Hence  the  wisdom  of  humoring  them  to 
a  certain  extent  ;  and  this  is  nowhere 
more  necessary  than  when  dealing  with 
them  from  an  administrative  point  of 
view.  The  Dutch,  with  their  usual 
acuteness,  have  detected  this  peculiarity, 
and  met  it  in  Java  and  their  other  East¬ 
ern  possessions  by  appointing  what  are 
called  “  Capitan  Cheena  ”  over  certain 
sections  of  population,  a  species  of  small 
court  magistrates,  in  fact,  to  whom  are 
relegated  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  of 
a  petty  nature  arising  amongst  their  sev¬ 
eral  districts,  and  who  are  responsible  to 
the  higher  courts  for  the  mode  in  which 


these  are  dealt  with.  Important  cases, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  are  treated  by  the 
Dutch  authorities  ;  and  a  system  of  ap¬ 
peal,  it  is  presumed,  exists,  so  as  to  ob¬ 
viate  corruption  or  injustice.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  found  to  work  well,  and  the  Chi¬ 
nese  like  it ;  and  example  might  with 
advantage  be  taken  from  it  to  introduce 
something  of  the  same  co-ordinate  juris¬ 
diction  in  other  foreign  states  resorted  to 
by  Chinese.  Could  ameliorations  of  the 
kind  described  be  once  introduced,  no 
long  time  would  elapse  before  the  re¬ 
sults  would  show  themselves  in  the  in¬ 
creased  attraction  to  foreign  shores  and 
happy  settlement  there  of  a  people  who, 
if  properly  understood  and  dealt  with, 
are  certainly  capable  of  proving  the  most 
tractable  and  useful  colonists  in  the 
world. 

But,  it  may  be  argued,  it  does  not 
suffice  merely  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  Chinaman  is  capable  of  becoming  a 
useful  colonist  if  properly  understood 
and  discreetly  dealt  with.  There  re¬ 
mains  yet  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  white  man  to  the  damaging  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  labor  market  to  which  he  is 
subjected  by  the  presence  of  the  China¬ 
man,  be  he  ever  so  quiet,  good,  and  use¬ 
ful.  The  experience  of  all  modem  colon¬ 
isation  goes  to  prove  that  the  white  work¬ 
ing  man  cannot  and  will  not  tolerate  the 
having  to  measure  himself  against  color¬ 
ed  labor.  Not  only  does  it  inevitably 
drive  him  out  of  the  market,  but  its 
mere  introduction  amongst  a  community 
of  white  men  seems  to  have  the  direct  ef¬ 
fect  of  paralysing  their  energies  and  creat¬ 
ing  a  lower  scale  of  society  with  which 
the  white  working  man  can  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy,  be  he  ever  so  poor  and  starving  ; 
and  the  result  is  that  he  either  takes  his 
place  above  the  black  and  employs  him 
to  work  for  him,  or  he  sinks  to  some¬ 
thing  below  and  becomes  demoralised 
and  lost. 

This  may  be  all  very  true,  but  it  is 
open  to  question  whether,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  white  man  possesses  the 
right  to  exclude  the  colored  man  from 
sharing  with  him  any  portion  of  God’s 
earth,  or  competing  with  him  in  the 
great  struggle  for  life  which  is  the  lot  of 
humanity.  A  curse  of  servitude  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  placed  by  an  in¬ 
scrutable  Providence  upon  the  colored 
races,  and  however  philanthropists  may 
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claim  that  the  colored  man  is  by  nature 
the  equal  of  the  white  man,  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  time  is  still  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  the  colored  man  can  fit  him¬ 
self  for  the  equality  political  and  social 
which  theoretically  should  be  his.  But 
the  white  man  may  well  be  content  to 
assert  the  ascendency  which  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  civilisation  and  intelli¬ 
gence  has  secured  him,  and  to  take  the 
lead  politically  of  his  darker  brother. 
There  can  be  no  justice  in  his  attempting 
to  appropriate  likewise  the  loaves  and 
fishes  that  should  be  common  to  all,  or 
to  grudge  to  the  colored  man  the  fruits 
of  labor  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  own 
brow.  If  the  interests  of  the  two  races 
clash,  or  harmony  of  sentiment  and  ac¬ 
tion  be  found  difficult,  it  is  for  the  gov* 
ernment  of  the  country  concerned  to 
meet  the  case  by  judicious  legislation, 
which  shall  insure  to  every  class  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  its  reasonable  and  legitimate 
rights.  For  the  masses  to  interfere,  and 
to  say,  This  or  that  shall  not  be  so  long 
as  it  does  not  suit  us,"  is  to  throw  con¬ 
tempt  on  all  government,  and  sooner  or 
later  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  an¬ 
archy  dangerous  alike  to  all.  The 
latest  accounts  from  San  Francisco  re¬ 
port  that  vast  bands  of  working  men 
have  associated  themselves  by  oath  to 
stop  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  al¬ 
together,  and,  if  needs  be,  to  destroy 
any  Pacific  mail  steamer  that  attempts 
to  introduce  them.  But  let  the  case  be 
reversed,  and  let  a  Chinese  mob  attempt 
such  a  high-handed  measure  as  against 
American  or  other  foreigners  arriving 
upon  their  native  shore — an  outrage 
they  would  be  quite  capable  of  if 
driven  thereto  in  retaliation — and  what 
would  be  the  consequence?  Treaty 
rights  would  be  instantly  quoted  against 
the  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  the  "  in¬ 
evitable  gunboat  "  would  forthwith  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  scene  to  maintain  these 
rights  by  force  of  arms.  The  white  man, 
in  fact,  considers  himself  entitled  to 
bring  China  and  her  commercial  re¬ 
sources  under  tribute  to  his  untiring  en¬ 
terprise  and  greed  of  gain,  and  the  least 
he  can  do  is  to  tolerate  the  admission  into 
his  own  lands  of  Chinese  whose  object 
in  resorting  thereto  is  not  so  much  to 
acquire  wedth  as  to  find  bread  for  their 
daily  needs. 

The  question  very  naturally  suggests 


itself,  what  is  then  to  be  the  future  of  the 
Chinese  in  Australia  and  America  ?  It 
is  difficult  to  make  a  forecast  on  this 
head  with  any  approach  to  precision  in 
view  of  the  ever-varying  phases  which 
mark  the  political  atmosphere  in  these 
days.  In  the  United  States  especially 
paroxysms  of  political  fever  so  contin¬ 
ually  agitate  individual  States,  and  even 
at  times  the  nation  at  large,  that  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  presume  to 
predict  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the 
country  or  any  section  of  the  population 
a  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  hence. 
One  thing,  however,  it  would  seem  al¬ 
lowable  to  assert  without  risk  of  mistake. 
The  Chinaman  is  by  tradition  and  edu¬ 
cation  a  monarchist,  regarding  autocracy 
as  the  only  reasonable  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  thrives  best  under  its  sway, 
so  long  as  his  just  rights  are  respected. 
For  the  elective  franchise  he  is  entirely 
unfit,  nor  would  he  care  for  the  privilege 
of  exercising  it  if  thrust  upon  him.  After 
generations  of  association  with  white 
races  and  experience  of  the  advantages  of 
freedom  of  thought,  the  case  might  be 
different  ;  but  until  his  nature  is  materi¬ 
ally  modified,  and  the  scope  of  his  aims 
and  wants  becomes  more  extended,  he 
progresses  more  safely  led  than  leading. 
It  follows  that,  whatever  may  be  the  po¬ 
litical  changes  that  may  transpire  in  the 
countries  to  which  Chinamen  resort,  their 
condition  will  be  the  happiest  for  them¬ 
selves  and  the  safest  for  the  country  con¬ 
cerned  if  they  are  dealt  with  as  a  subject 
people,  and,  as  has  already  been  re¬ 
marked,  as  a  community  possessing  ab¬ 
normal  characteristics,  and  therefore 
needing  otherwise  than  ordinary  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  preceding  remarks  represent  the 
opinion  of  many  who  have  been  able  to 
judge  of  the  Chinese  merely  from  obser¬ 
vation  of  them  in  their  own  country,  and 
apart  from  foreign  associations  and  influ¬ 
ences.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  little  or 
no  attention  has  been  given  to  their  con¬ 
dition  and  character  as  colonists  abroad 
beyond  the  one-sided  and  sweeping  con¬ 
demnation  of  them  which  it  has  been  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  deprecate  ;  and 
until  full  information  upon  these  heads 
can  be  obtained,  it  may  be  to  a  certain 
extent  unsafe  to  come  to  a  definite  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be 
pursued  in  dealing  with  the  case.  A 
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very  effective  method  of  acquiring  this 
information,  and  one  that  would  have  a 
most  happy  effect  in  conciliating  and 
satisfying  the  Chinese  immigrants  them¬ 
selves,  would  be  to  appoint  a  public  com¬ 
mission  of  responsible  persons,  some  of 
whom  should  speak  and  write  the  Chinese 
language,  to  visit  all  the  places  resorted 
to  by  Chinese,  and  to  make  it  their  duty 
to  ascertain  from  the  people  themselves 
what  grievances  they  have  to  complain 
of,  what  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of 
their  harmonious  incorporation  with 
other  colonists,  and  generally  what  reme¬ 


dial  measures  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  demand.  Great  Britain,  as  having  an 
important  interest  in  the  results  of  such 
an  inquiry,  and  as  a  power  which  is  al¬ 
ways  found  in  the  van  where  a  policy  of 
progress,  enlightenment,  and  humanity 
is  concerned,  might  very  well  take  upon 
herself  this  duty,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  she  would  have  the  grateful 
co-operation  of  the  Chinese  government 
and  p>eople  in  the  undertaking,  as  well 
as  the  sympathy  of  other  nations  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem. — The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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We  add  a  strange  bitterness  to  the  last 
parting,  inasmuch  as  upon  so  many  of 
the  subjects  relating  to  it  we  doom  our¬ 
selves  to  a  sort  of  anticipated  loneliness. 
Few  of  us  have  the  courage  to  speak 
quietly  and  freely  of  our  own  prospects 
of  mortality  with  those  nearest  and  dear¬ 
est  to  us.  Tenderness  and  custom  com¬ 
bine  to  seal  our  lips  ;  and  there  grows 
up  a  habit  of  reserve  which  we  scarcely 
wish  to  break  through.  Yet  the  veil  of 
habitual  silence  which  we  throw  over 
death,  as  concerning  ourselves,  adds  to 
that  sense  of  mystery  and  chillness 
which  it  were  surely  wiser  as  far  as  may 
be  to  dispel  than  to  increase.  Each  of 
us  must  die  alone  ;  but  we  need  not  en¬ 
counter  the  fear  of  death  alone. 

How  far  is  it  true  to  say  that  the  fear 
of  death  is  a  natural  and  universal  in¬ 
stinct  ?  or  rather  to  what  extent  does  the 
instinctive  fear  of  it  prevail  among  our¬ 
selves  ?  The  very  reserve  of  which  I 
have  spoken  makes  it  impossible  to  an¬ 
swer  with  any  confidence.  If  such  re¬ 
serve  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
shrinking  from  a  painful  subject,  this 
shrinking  would  appear  to  be  much  less 
strong  among  the  poor  than  the  rich. 
Their  outspokenness  with  respect  to 
their  own  approaching  death,  or  that  of 
parents  or  children  whom  they  may  be 
nursing  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  is 
very  startling  to  unaccustomed  ears,  and 
might  almost  suggest  indifference,  had 
we  not  ample  reason  to  know  that  it  is 
compatible  not  only  with  tender  affection 
but  with  deep  and  lasting  sorrow  for  the 
very  loss  of  which  by  anticipation  they 
spoke  so  unhesitatingly.  No  doubt  all 


habits  of  reserve  imply  more  or  less  of 
the  power  of  self-control,  which  is  so 
largely  dependent  upon  education  ;  but 
there  would  seem  to  be  also  a  real  differ¬ 
ence  of  feeling  between  rich  and  poor 
about  death.  Perhaps  their  habitual 
plainness  of  speech  about  it  may  con¬ 
tribute  towards  lessening  the  fear  of  it 
among  them.  But  there  is  an  obvious 
and  deeply  pathetic  explanation  of  their 
calmness  in  the  prospect  of  it  for  them¬ 
selves  or  for  those  dearest  to  them. 
The  hardness  and  bareness  of  life  les¬ 
sens  its  hold  upon  them  ;  sometimes 
even  makes  them  feel  it  not  an  inherit¬ 
ance  to  be  coveted  for  their  children. 
The  dull  resignation  with  which  they 
often  say  the  little  ones  are  “  better  off  ” 
when  they  die,  tells  a  grievous  story  of 
the  struggle  for  mere  existence  ;  while 
the  simplicity  of  their  faith  in  the  unseen 
is  equally  striking  in  its  cheerful  beauty. 
Both  habits  of  mind  tend  to  diminish 
the  fear  of  death  itself,  as  well  as  the 
unwillingness  to  speak  of  it  which  be¬ 
longs  to  more  complicated  states  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  more  luxurious  habits  of  life. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  fully  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  fear  of  death,  and 
the  fear  of  that  which  may  come  after 
death  ;  and  this  is  not  the  place  for  ful¬ 
ly  considering  the  'pounds  of  the  latter 
fear.  But  our  feeling  about  the  great 
change  is  assuredly  composed  of  many 
elements,  and  the  nature  of  our  expecta¬ 
tion  of  another  life  is  by  no  means  the 
only  thing  which  makes  death  more  or 
less  welcome.  We  do  not  probably  at 
all  fully  realise  how  wide  is  the  range  of 
possible  feeling  about  this  life,  m^ing 
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our  anticipations  of  its  ending  as  many* 
tinted  almost  as  those  with  which  we 
contemplate  the  hereafter.  We  tacitly 
agree  in  common  conversation  to  avoid 
the  subject  as  it  concerns  ourselves  and 
our  interlocutors,  and  in  speaking  of 
others  we  make  it  a  point  of  good  man¬ 
ners  to  refer  to  it  as  matter  of  regret ; 
while  religious  books  and  sermons  al¬ 
ways  assume  that  the  King  of  Terrors 
can  be  encountered  with  calmness  only 
by  the  aid  of  that  faith  which  they 
preach.  But  is  it  really  the  case  that 
apart  from  the  terrors  of  religion  and 
the  courtesies  of  feeling,  the  end  of  life 
would  always  be  unwelcome  in  its  ap¬ 
proach  to  ourselves  and  to  others  ?  Is 
there  inherent  in  all  of  us  a  universal 
craving  to  prolong  the  term  of  this  sub¬ 
lunary  existence,  and  to  prevent  the 
loosening  of  any  of  its  ties  ? 

We  may  be  pretty  sure  that  there  is 
some  foundation  in  reason  for  any  strong¬ 
ly  prevalent  manipulation  of  feeling.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  this  particular  prac¬ 
tice  has  grown  up  ;  but  it  does  seem  to 
have  passed  the  limit  of  sincerity,  and 
therefore  of  wholesomeness.  Even  if 
we  may  not  speak  freely,  it  must  be  well 
to  think  truly  in  a  matter  of  such  deep 
and  frequent  concern  ;  and  it  can  surely 
be  no  true  part  of  religion  to  deepen  the 
natural  opposition  of  feeling  to  the  lot 
which  is  appointed  to  all. 

One  of  the  great  distinctions  which  the 
voluntary  assumption  of  mourning  tends 
to  obliterate  is  that  between  timely  and 
untimely  deaths.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
sense  in  which  to  the  eye  of  faith  no 
death  can  be  untimely,  but  this  is  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  matter  of  faith  as  the  blessedness 
of  pain.  Faith  may  discern  a  rightness 
in  the  cutting  short  of  the  young  life,  as 
in  all  forms  of  suffering  and  affliction  ; 
but  though  faith  may  be  able  to  sur¬ 
mount  all  obstacles,  neither  faith  nor 
reason  can  profit  by  our  ignoring  the 
natural  inequalities  of  the  ground.  Some 
deaths  are  not  in  any  true  sense  afflic¬ 
tions  ;  and  to  say  so  need  imply  no  dis¬ 
respect,  nay  it  may  convey  the  very 
highest  testimony,  to  the  departed.  We 
speak  of  survivors  as  mourners,  till  we 
forget  that  there  are  survivors  who,  in 
place  of  mourning,  may  for  very  love  be 
filled  with  a  solemn  joy  in  the  completed 
course  to  which  add^  length  of  days 
could  scarcely  have  added  either  beauty 
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or  dignity.  When  we  allow  ourselves  to 
think  of  the  reality  rather  than  of  the 
mere  conventional  description  of  the 
event,  it  seems  wonderful  that  we  should 
have  only  one  word  with  which  to  speak 
of  the  completion  and  of  the  destruction 
of  a  human  lifetime  ;  only  one  word  for 
the  event  which  closes  the  long  day’s 
toil,  and  for  that  which  crashes  like  a 
thunderbolt  into  the  opening  blossom  of 
family  life  ;  for  that  which  makes  and 
that  which  ends  widowhood  ;  for  the 
final  fulfilment  or  reversal  of  all  our 
temporal  hopes  ;  for  bereavement  and 
for  reunion.  It  is  true  that  in  one  sense 
it  is  “  one  event  ”  which  befalls  in  all 
these  cases,  but  the  feelings  belonging 
to  it  have  as  wide  a  range  of  color  as 
the  sunset  clouds.  Need  we  wrap  them 
all  in  the  same  thick  veil  of  gloomy  lan¬ 
guage  and  ceremonial  ? 

At  any  rate,  the  feelings  with  which  we 
contemplate  the  termination  of  our  own 
earthly  life  must  vary  indefinitely  in  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals,  and  in  the  same  in¬ 
dividual  at  different  times  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  compare 
our  respective  experience  if  we  could 
bring  ourselves  to  do  so. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  no  one  can 
tell  what  his  own  feeling  about  death 
would  be,  until  he  has  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  it.  This  is  no  doubt 
true  ;  but  it  is'also  true  that  the  feelings 
with  which  we  regard  it  from  a  distance 
vary  as  much  as  those  with  which  we 
should  meet  its  near  approach,  and  that 
the  former  are  more  important  to  our 
welfare  than  the  latter.  To  be  “  through 
fear  of  death  all  their  lifetime  subject  to 
bondage,"  is  a  heavy  burden,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  not  an  uncommon  one.  Generalis¬ 
ing  from  the  scanty  materials  gleaned  by 
one  ordinary  observer,  I  believe  that  the 
purely  instinctive  fear  is  strongest  in 
people  of  a  very  high  degree  of  vitality  ; 
it  is  the  shadow  cast  by  intense  love  of 
life,  and  seems  to  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  a  certain  kind  of  physical 
vigor.  This  may  be  one  explanation  of 
the  strange  and  beautiful  way  in  which 
the  fear  of  death  so  often  disappears  as 
the  event  itself  approaches  ;  the  weak¬ 
ened  frame  does  not  shrink  from  the 
final  touch  of  that  decay  which  has  al¬ 
ready  insensibly  loosened  its  hold  upon 
life.  Professional  observers  speak  of 
cases  in  which  the  fear  of  dying  is  active 
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to  the  last,  as  being  extremely  rare  ;  it 
should  probably  be  considered  as  a 
physical  indication  of  vitality.  For  the 
same  reason,  perhaps,  the  fear  of  death 
is  often  comparatively  slight  in  early 
youth,  before  the  constitution  has  reached 
its  full  vigor,  and  before  the  habit  of  liv* 
ing  has  been  very  firmly  established.  At 
the  same  time,  the  very  energy  and 
buoyancy  of  a  perfectly  vigorous  physi¬ 
cal  organisation  help  to  dispel  or  to 
neutralise  painful  impressions  ;  so  that 
although  the  idea  of  death  may  be  more 
naturally  abhorrent  to  the  strong  than  to 
the  weak,  they  may  be  less  habitually 
oppressed  by  the  thoughts  of  it. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  deep,  though 
obscure,  connection  between  the  wish 
and  the  power  to  live.  Physicians  and 
nurses  have  strange  stories  to  tell  of  cases 
in  which  a  strong  motive  for  living  has 
seemed  sufficient  to  recall  patients  from 
the  very  grasp  of  death.  Sometimes  the 
mere  assurance,  given  with  a  confident 
manner  but  a  doubting  heart,  that  recov¬ 
ery  is  piossible,  seems  to  give  strength  to 
rally  and  may  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of 
life.  For  this  reason,  amongst  others, 
medical  men  are  generally  extremely  un¬ 
willing  to  tell  patients  that  there  is  no 
hope.  There  are  cases  on  record  in 
which  such  an  announcement,  though 
voluntarily  elicited  and  met  with  perfect 
apparent  calmness,  has  seemed  to  sap 
the  strength  in  a  moment  and  cause  a 
sudden  and  rapid  sinking.  It  is  perhaps 
some  physical  instinct  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  rather  than  any  want  of  courage, 
which  makes  some  sick  people  so  care¬ 
fully  shun  all  opportunities  for  any  such 
communication.  The  curious  physical 
results  of  mental  expectation  make  it 
often  most  inexpedient  for  the  sick  to 
know  all  that  is  known  to  others  .about 
their  state  ;  and  perhaps  only  those  who 
have  lived  long  in  sick  rooms  can  fully 
appreciate  the  blessing  to  the  watchers 
of  having  to  do  with  a  patient  who 
neither  anxiously  questions  nor  fears  to 
hear  or  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  making 
it  clear  that  to  him  the  question  of  life 
or  death  is  not  one  of  overmastering 
importance.  To  be  able,  while  the 
bodily  life  is  trembling  in  the  balance, 
to  look  beyond  it  in  undisturbed  seren¬ 
ity,  is  not  only  to  be  in  the  condition 
most  favorable  to  health  and  happiness, 
it  is  to  radiate  strength  and  courage  to 


all  around.  And  some  such  influence, 
though  in  a  more  diffused  and  less  per¬ 
ceptible  form,  is  exercised  during  health 
by  those  who  do  not  shrink  from  the 
prospect  of  death. 

Perfect  serenity  in  regard  to  death  is 
not  to  be  attained  by  any  effort  of  the 
will,  nor  by  any  mere  process  of  reason¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  rather  the  result  of  a  happy 
combination  of  bodily  and  mental  con¬ 
ditions.  The  chief  of  these  conditions, 
the  assured  hope  of  a  future  beyond  the 
grave  in  comparison  of  which  the  bright¬ 
est  earthly  visions  fade  like  a  candle  be¬ 
fore  the  dawn,  is  not  given  to  all ;  and 
in  these  days  especially,  it  is  for  many 
overshadowed,  if  not  altogether  blotted 
out,  by  doubts  and  questionings  which 
can  no  longer  be  hidden  from  the  multi¬ 
tude.  Even  to  those  who  most  earnestly 
cling  to  the  hope  of  immortality,  it 
would  seem  that  our  troublous  inherit¬ 
ance  of  sympathy  must  cast  many  a  dis¬ 
tressing  side-light  upon  prospects  in 
which  of  old  the  faithful  were  able  to 
take  undisturbed  delight.  However  this 
may  be,  the  mere  prospect  of  prolonged 
existence  beyond  the  grave,  apart  from 
other  reasons  for  joyful  confidence,  must 
be  taken  rather  as  enlarging  the  scope 
of  our  hopes  and  of  our  fears  than  as 
necessarily  altering  the  balance  between 
them.  Habitual  hopefulness  may  color 
the  prospect  beyond  the  grave  with  th  e 
same  glowing  tints  which  it  throws  over 
this  w’orld,  so  that  in  some  cases  the 
same  cause  which  makes  life  delightful 
makes  death  not  unwelcome.  Such  a 
state  of  mind,  though  rare,  is  not  un¬ 
known.  But  perhaps  a  perfect  balance 
of  feeling  is  more  readily  to  be  found  at 
a  lower  level  of  expectation. 

It  may  be  one  of  the  natural  compen¬ 
sations  for  a  comparatively  low  degree 
of  vitality  that,  in  thinking  of  death,  the 
idea  of  rest  predominates  over  that  of 
loss,  so  that  there  is  no  alloy  of  pain  in 
the  reflection  that  none  of  the  troubles 
of  this  life  can  be  more  than  passing 
clouds  ;  that  for  each  one  of  us  “  the 
Shadow  sits  and  waits  that  the  burden 
of  life,  however  heavy,  must  drop  off  at 
last ;  and  that  none  can  say  how  near  to 
anyone  may  be  the  final  relief  from  all 
its  evils.  Weariness  of  mere  existence 
is  a  heavy,  and  probably  a  very  common, 
secret  burden  ;  one  which  makes  the 
thought  of  annihilation  more  attractive 
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to  some  of  us  than  any  celestial  visions. 
Those  who  suffer  from  it  would  not  wel¬ 
come  the  brightest  prospects  of  heaven, 
unless  they  could  hope  first  for  a  “  long 
and  dreamless  sleep’’  in  which  to  wash 
off  the  travel-stains  of  the  past. 

This  is  a  feeling  which  is  probably 
most  common  in  youth  or  old  age,  when 
the  ties  to  life  are  fewer  than  they  are  in 
its  prime,  and  when  the  past  or  the  fu¬ 
ture  may  well  look  almost  intolerably 
long  to  the  wearied  imagination.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  miserable  experience 
of  some  sufferers  this  deep  weariness  of 
life  may  not  exclude  the  fear  of  death  ; 
but  so  terrible  a  combination  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  either  common  or  lasting.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  normal  state  of  things  is  that  in 
which  some  degree  of  fear,  or  at  least  of 
reluctance,  exists  as  a  pure  instinct ; 
rising  and  falling  with  physical  causes, 
ready  to  give  force  to  the  terrors  of  con¬ 
science  and  the  cravings  of  affection,  but 
held  in  check  by  various  considerations 
and  controlled  by  the  will,  if  not  utterly 
subdued  by  trustful  hope.  In  pjcople  of 
active  energetic  temperament,  with  keen 
susceptibility  to  sensuous  impressions, 
one  may  sometimes  observe  that  no 
amount  either  of  religious  hope  for 
another  life,  or  of  painful  experience  of 
this,  will  overcome  the  constitutional 
shrinking  from  the  anticipated  rending 
asunder  of  body  and  soul.  They  carry  the 
same  feeling  through  sympathy  into  their 
thoughts  of  the  death  of  others,  which 
appears  to  be  almost  physically  shocking 
to  them,  however  obviously  acceptable 
to  the  person  chiefly  concerned.  Such  a 
state  of  feeling  is  to  those  who  do  not 
share  it  as  unaccountable  as  it  is  evident. 
Looking  at  death  calmly,  as  one  of  the 
very  few  circumstances  of  quite  univer¬ 
sal  experience,  any  vehement  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  it  would  seem  to  be  inappropriate 
as  well  as  futile.  But  disinclination  to 
some  of  its  accidental  circumstances  is 
but  too  easily  intelligible.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  another  reason  why  the  shrinking 
from  it  often  seems  to  increase  as  youth 
is  left  behind.  The  very  young  cannot 
know  how  terrible  a  thing  sickness  is  ; 
those  who  have  watched  many  death¬ 
beds  can  scarcely  forget  the  awful  possi¬ 
bilities  of  physical  suffering.-  And  yet 
it  seems  probable  that  many  of  the 
worst  appearances  are  more  or  less  de- 
usive.  A  very  moderate  experience  of 


sick-rooms  suffices  to  show  that  actual 
suffering  bears  no  exact  proportion  to  its 
outward  manifestations.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  physical  suffering  is  clearly  no 
necessary  accompaniment  of  death,  and 
the  dread  of  pain  which  makes  us  shrink 
from  the  prospect  of  mortal  illness  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  real  in¬ 
stinctive  dread  of  death  :  it  should  in¬ 
deed,  and  often  does,  act  powerfully  in 
reconciling  us  to  the  prospect  of  death. 

In  like  manner  the  unwillingness  to  be 
taken  away  from  life  in  its  fulqess,  to  be 
cut  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  bright 
prospects,  and  debarred  from  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  that  ever- deepening  curiosity 
with  which  every  active  mind  must  be¬ 
hold  the  mysterious  drama  going  on 
around  us — this  unwillingness  is  quite  a 
distinct  feeling  from  the  shrinking  of  the 
flesh  and  spirit  from  dissolution.  It  is 
a  feeling  which  should  in  reason  belong 
in  its  full  force  only  to  those  who  look 
upon  death  as  the  end  of  all  things,  and 
for  whom,  therefore,  it  should  at  least 
have  no  terrors.  Is  it  some  mysteriously 
intense  appetite,  or  an  inveterate  confu¬ 
sion  of  thought,  which  hinders  most 
people  from  perceiving  that  not  to  exist 
cannot  possibly  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
painful  or  even  unpleasant  ?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  regard  death  merely  as  a 
transition  from  one  state  of  existence  to 
another  (and  of  an  existence  p)ossibly  of 
infinite  duration),  we  open  the  door  to 
all  extremes  of  glorious  or  fearful  ex¬ 
pectation,  and  the  event  itself  shrinks 
into  insignificance.  From  this  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  from  the  last,  though 
for  such  different  reasons,  the  important 
question  is  not  when  we  die,  but  how  we 
live.  Religion  and  philosophy  on  differ¬ 
ent  grounds  combine  to  impress  upon  us 
the  continuity  and  mutual  dependence  of 
successive  “dispensations”  or  "  devel¬ 
opments.”  We  cannot  conceive  of, 
much  less  really  believe  in,  any  state  of 
existence  in  which  we  can  have ’any  in¬ 
terest  wholly  disconnected  from  our  in¬ 
terest  in  this  life.  The  laws  which 
regulate  the  world  we  know  must  be  in 
some  degree  the  laws  of  any  world  in 
which  we  can  conceive  of  ourselves  as  ex¬ 
isting  and  retaining  our  identity,  and  it 
is  hard  to  understand  how  any  rational 
being  can  find  a  fancied  safety  in  the 
mere  delay  of  an  inevitable  crisis.  Of 
course  the  theological  origin  of  such  a 
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fancy  is  familiar  enough  ;  but  the  result 
is,  I  think,  as  unworthy  of  its  own  relig¬ 
ious  basis  as  it  is  of  our  human  dignity. 
To  suppose  that  we  can  have  any  reason¬ 
able  ground  of  confidence  for  this  life 
either  in  or  apart  from  an  Almighty  Be¬ 
ing  whom  we  cannot  trust  with  our  des¬ 
tiny  in  the  next,  is  certainly  not  more 
foolish  than  it  is  faithless.  Our  hopes 
for  this  world  and  for  the  next  must 
rest  upon  one  foundation, — our  faith 
must  be  equally  prepared  for  trials  in 
respect  of  both.  Either  death  leads  to 
nothing  at  all,  and  to  fear  it  is  unmean¬ 
ing  ;  or  it  is  a  mere  parenthesis,  and  to 
fear  it  is  unworthy  of  those  who  believe 
in  a  righteous  order. 

Still,  while  life  is  sweet,  we  must  needs 
shrink  more  or  less  from  what  at  least 
looks  like  its  untimely  termination.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  conventional  associa¬ 
tion  of  sorrow  with  death  already  refer¬ 
red  to,  few,  perhaps,  would  be  selfish 
enough  to  wish  to  detain  the  aged  from 
their  rest,  and  to  themselves  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  rarely  unwelcome  ;  but  for  the 
young  in  their  springtime,  or  the  middle 
aged  in  their  vigor,  death  necessarily* 
involves  a  loss  which  is  not  the  less  real 
and  need  not  be  the  less  keenly  felt  be¬ 
cause  it  may  be  regarded  as  overbalanced 
by  the  gain.'  Let  our  anticipations  of 
life  beyond  the  grave  be  as  bright  as 
they  will,  there  can  be  no  use  in  denying 
the  preciousness  of  those  which  lie  on 
this  side  of  it ;  and  the  most  ardently 
hopeful  must  still  feel  that,  if  the  choice 
lay  with  themselves,  it  would  be  wisest  not 
to  hurry  over  the  preliminary  phase. 
But  the  truth  is  brought  home  to  us 
again  and  again,  that  we  have  not  light 
enough  to  choose  by.  In  the  dimness 
we  can  faintly  discern  that  life  has  other 
kinds  of  completeness  besides  length  of 
days  ; — 


It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be  ; 

Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  year. 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere. 

A  lily  of  a  day 

Is  fairer  far  in  May — 

Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night. 

It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light. 

In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see. 

And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 

As  the  years  go  on,  there  gathers  a 
special  radiance  of  eternal  youth  around 
some  of  the  figures  from  whom  all  our 
hopes  in  this  world  have  been  most 
sharply  severed.  There  are  lives  so 
rounded  and  crowned  by  their  com¬ 
pleted  deeds  of  love,  that  Death  seems 
to  have  appeared  in  the  fulness  of  their 
prime  only  to  consecrate  them  for  ever  ; 
others  stand  apart  from  human  ties  in  a 
solitude  which  makes  time  seem  of  little 
consequence,  and  the  grave  a  not  unfa¬ 
miliar  country.  In  all  these  cases  we 
may  even  now  see  a  fitness  in  what,  ac¬ 
cording  to  mere  reckoning  of  time,  would 
be  called  unseasonable.  And  if  we  can 
catch  glimpses  of  these  things  from 
without,  there  are  no  doubt  many  in¬ 
ward  dramas  which  refuse  to  square 
themselves  with  the  external  framework 
of  human  life.  We  do  not  know  to 
what  unfathomable  necessities  the  times 
and  seasons  of  life  and  death  may  cor¬ 
respond,  and  as  little  do  we  know,  in 
looking  at  each  other's  lives,  what  may 
be  unfolding  or  what  may  be  concluded, 
as  seen  from  within.  That  which  seems 
to  others  a  cutting  short  of  activity,  may 
be  to  ourselves  the  laying  down  of  arms 
no  longer  needed  ;  our  eyes  may  see  the 
haven,  where  our  friends  can  see  only 
the  storm  ;  or  if  we  cannot  see  a  fitness 
in  the  time  of  our  death,  is  that  a 
strange  thing  in  such  a  life  as  this  ? — 
Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Opposite  my  drawing-room  window 
stretches  a  fairy  tangle  of  tall  foxglove 
spires  and  feathery  meadow  sweet.  We 
have  rented  a  wild  retreat  in  the  County 
Cavan,  a  good-sized  house,  which  its  ab¬ 
sentee  owner  lets  us  have  at  a  cheap 
rate  because  it  is  very  much  out  of  order. 

I  ought  to  clear  away  the  aforesaid 
tangle,  and  restore  the  garden  beds,  but 
New  Skrixs.— Vol.  XXIX.,  No.  i 


the  foxglove  forest  is  so  very  lovely 
that  I  have  no  heart  to  do  so. 

My  thoughts  were  of  Titania,  Oberon, 
and  the  fairy  train  as  I  looked  from  my 
window  at  the  nodding  purple  spires, 
lor  a  network  of  fancies  envelopes  the 
entire  region. 

Superstition  is  as  rampant  here  as  if 
there  were  no  national  schools. 
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I  am  surrounded  by  neighbors  who 
have  had  wives  and  children  stolen  by 
the  fairies  ;  who  have  been  blighted  by 
the  evil  eye,  or  who  have  had  interviews 
with  friends  returning  from  the  ‘  undis¬ 
covered  country  ’  with  messages  of  warn¬ 
ing  or  farewell.  The  peasants  of  Cavan 
are  eager  to  falsify  Shakespeare’s  words, 
for  to  them  the  grave  is  not  ‘  the  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveller  returns.’ 

My  thoughts  were  broken  in  upon  by 
the  sound  of  a  violin,  and  I  saw  a  very 
old  man,  bent  and  snowy-haired,  who  is 
one  of  the  greatest  characters  in  the  coun- 
try. 

A  few  pence  made  him  very  happy,  and 
he  said[mysteriously,‘  Your  ladyship  shall 
have  my  good  word  wid  them  :  it’s  no  a 
bad  thing  to  have  them  for  your  friends,  ’ 
and  he  nodded  right  and  left,  to  the  fox¬ 
glove  forest,  to  the  wooded  slope. 

I  resolved  to  make  him  explain  his 
meaning. 

‘  The  gentry — the  good  people,’  he 
whispered.  *  I’m  sayin’  you  sail  hae 
my  good  word  wid  them' 

'  'Fhe  fairies  !  ‘  Do  you  really  mean 

the  fairies  ?  ’  I  cried,  delighted  at  having 
my  meditations  put  into  words. 

‘  To  be  sure  I  mean  the  fairies — what 
else  would  I  be  meaning  ?  Do  you  see 
them  two  forts  fair  fomenst  you  ?  ’ 
Leaning  on  his  stick,  he  pointed  with 
skinny  hand  towards  two  clumps  of 
trees  growing  on  mounds,  on  the  top  of 
the  opposite  hill,  looking  somewhat  like 
horns. 

The  forts  were  in  a  line,  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  apart,  and  down  below, 
midway  between  them,  I  observed  a 
cabin  nestling  under  the  mountain. 

*  What  of  the  forts  ?  ’  I  inquired. 

‘  Well,  my  lady,  it’s  going  on  for  four 
years  since  Manus  Denny  that  lives  in 
thon  house  had  his  wife  stolen  by  the  gen¬ 
try.  She  was  a  well-lookin’  woman,  an’ 
it  might  be  them  we  willna  name  had 
set  their  hearts  on  her  ;  but  how-an-ever 
Manus  an’  her  was  ridin’  home  from  the 
fair  across  the  mountain  between  the 
two  forts  ;  an’  it  was  .in  the  gloamin’, 
when  Manus  felt  the  wife  grippin’  him 
hard  round  the  waist. 

‘  “  What  ails  ye,  Peggy  ?”  says  he. 
‘“Oh,  Manus,’’  says  she,  “they’re 
strivin’  to  pull  me  off  the  horse,’’  says 
she. 

‘  “  Catch  a  hoult  o’  me,  woman,  an’ 


I’ll  warrant  nobody’ll  stir  yez,”  says 
he.  « 

‘  She  was  there  one  minute  behint  him 
on  the  horse,  an’  the  next  she  was  gone  ; 
an’  he  swears  he  hadn’t  the  color  of  whis¬ 
ky  on  him  forbye  the  wee  drop  he  took 
at  Red  Reilly’s  on  the  road  home. 

‘  He  was  all  through  other  when  he 
got  home,  an’  the  childer  axin’  where 
was  mammy.  He’d  ha’  been  took  away 
himself  if  it  hadn’t  ha’  been  that  he  had 
a  needle  sticking  in  the  shoulder  o’  his 
coat.  The  needle  saved  him.’ 

‘  Did  Peggy  never  come  back  to  him  ?  ’ 

‘  Troth,  did  she  !  She  came  twiste  in 
the  night  time,  an’  he  seen  her  happin’ 
the  wee  childer  in  their  beds,  as  plain  as 
I  see  you,  an’  says  he,  “  Pegg>',’’  says 
he,  “  are  you  livin’  with  the  gentry  ?’’ 

‘  “  Ay,  Manus  avick,’’  says  she,  sigh¬ 
in’  as  if  the  poor  heart  of  her  was  a 
breakin’. 

‘  “  Could  I  win  you  back,  Peggy  ?’’ 

‘  “  If  you  have  the  courage  to  catch 
me  an’  hould  me,  Manus,’’  says  she, 

“  you’ll  get  winnin’  me  back  ;  but  I 
know  you’re  the  cowardly  man  ;’’  an’ 
never  was  a  truer  word  spoke,  for  though 
she  came  as  I  was  sayin’,  an’  give  him 
two  chances  to  keep  her,  he  hadna  the 
courage  to  lay  his  hand  on  her.’ 

‘  Did  he  ever  hear  any  more  about  her  ?  ’ 

‘  Well,  ma’am,  he  did  not :  he  looked 
on  her  as  if  she  was  dead  an’  buried  ;  but 
a  year  after  she  was  took  off  the  horse, 
he  married  again.  ’ 

‘  Do  you  think  Peggy  was  pleased  at 
that  ?  ’ 

‘  Deed  no,  ma’am,  I  know  she  was 
not,  an’  she’s  not  content  to  this  day. 
She  comes  sighin’  round  thon  big  fir- 
tree  at  the  end  o’  the  house  (you  may 
see  it  yonder),  an’  sayin’,  “  False  Manus, 
cowardly  Manus  !’’  but  though  he  hears 
the  voice,  never  a  sight  o’  her  can  he  see.  ’ 

‘  How  is  that  ?  ’ 

‘  Why,  sure,  your  ladyship,  she’s  wid 
them  that  can  make  her  invisible  like 
themselves.  There’s  another  ould  an¬ 
cient  fort  in  the  wood  yonder,  up  in 
Drumbannon.  ’ 

He  pointed  out  the  wooded  slope 
which  I  had  explored  the  day  after  my 
arrival  in  Cavan.  Tall  firs  towered 
above  the  sycamores  ;  wych  elms  and 
hazels,  and  fairy  forests  of  foxglove  and 
fern  crowded  round  their  gnarled  stems. 
The  fort  was  a  circular  mound,  one 
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of  those  so  common  in  Ireland.  1  asked 
my  loquacious  friend  if  it  had  not  been 
a  Danish  fortification. 

‘  To  be  sure,’  he  replied  ;  ‘  an’  the 
Danes  is  often  there  at  the  present  time.  ’ 

‘  I  thought  they  had  left  Ireland  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  ago  ?  ’ 

‘  So  they  did,  surely  !  But  the  Danes 
dealt  in  magic,  an’  they’re  good  friends 
o’  the  fairies  everywhere.  Sure  it  was 
because  they  wrought  too  much  magic 
that  Brian  Boru  banished  them  out  of 
Ireland,  an’  drove  them  into  the  sea. 
They  had  to  fly,  but  they  left  the  briars 
an’  the  hens  behint  them.  Sure  you  can’t 
go  within  a  perch  of  a  briar  but  it'll 
catch  you  ;  an’  sure  the  hens  ’ill  scrape 
the  thatch  off  your  house  to  try  to  drown 
you,  an’  they’ll  scratch  the  ashes  out  o’ 
your  grate  to  try  to  burn  the  house  ;  an’ 
when  they  fly  up  to  their  roosts  at  night, 
they  think  they're  going  to  the  Danish 
land.’ 

'  Are  the  cocks  as  bad  as  the  hens  ?  ’ 

‘  Every  hair  !  Every  hair  !  Your 
ladyship  knows  rightly  that  the  cock 
is  the  first  to  bring  you  bad  news  ? 
He’ll  dance  on  his  perch  an’  crow  at 
untimely  hours,  an’  if  you  go  to  feel  his 
feet,  they’re  as  cowld  as  the  snow — 
that’s  when  you  are  going  to  hear  of  a 
death,  or  something  bad.  ’ 

‘  How  do  you  know  that  Drumbannon 
is  a  fairy  fort  ?  ’ 

‘  How  do  I  know  ?  Musha,  musha, 
how  would  I  not  know  !  There  was  a 
grand  gentleman,  a  friend  o’  the  priest, 
went  to  travel  in  the  Holy  Land,  an’  be¬ 
fore  he  went  he  cut  a  wych  elm  stick  off 
the  tree  on  Drumbannon.  Well,  ma’am, 

I  was  in  Father  Patrick’s  kitchen  when 
Dr.  Sheean  came  home,  an’  tould  his 
adventures. 

*  He  was  in  an  Arab  tent  wid  the 
stick  in  his  hand,  when  an  ould,  ould 
man  wid  white,  flowin’  hair,  took  a  look 
at  him,  an’  says  he,  spakin’  English, 
"Wad  you  let  me  look  at  thon  stick  in 
your  hand  ?’’ 

‘  "  Certainly,’’  says  Dr.  Sheean,  sur¬ 
prised,  an’  handed  him  the  stick.  The 
ould  man  kissed  the  stick,  an’  says  he, 
“  Sweet  Drumbannon,’’  says  he,  an’ 
gave  it  back  to  the  Doctor.’ 

‘  Who  was  the  old  man  ?  Was  he  one 
of  the  Danes  who  were  banished  by 
Brian  Boru  ?  ’ 

‘  How  can  I  tell  you,  ma’am  ?  He 


might  ha’  been  one  o’  them,  or  he  might 
ha’  been  one  of  the  fairies,  for  they  can 
travel  fast ;  but  anyway  he  knowed 
Drumbannon  well,  an’  it’s  certain  he  was 
often  there.’ 

‘  Do  you  think  he  is  sometimes  there 
now  ?  ’ 

‘  Very  likely.  You’re  a  good,  chari¬ 
table  lady,  an’  I’ll  say  a  good  word  for 
you.'  And  Dan  Gow  went  aw'ay,  mur¬ 
muring  blessings. 

On  inquiring  about  him,  I  learned 
that  he  firmly  believes  himself  to  be  a 
particular  friend  and  protege  of  the  gen¬ 
tle  race. 

He  is  a  famous  cow  doctor,  and  the 
neighbors  for  miles  round  have  the  firm¬ 
est  faith  in  his  supernatural  lore. 

He  was  missing  for  some  months  a 
few  years  ago.  His  cabin  door  was 
found  locked,  and  when  the  people 
broke  it  open,  his  pig  and  cat  were  al¬ 
most  starved  to  death,  showing  that  he 
must  have  been  absent  for  several  days. 

Had  he  gone  to  England  or  Scotland 
for  the  harvest,  or  had  he  met  with  an 
untimely  fate  ? 

These  were  the  questions  asked  by  his 
neighbors,  but  no  answer  was  forthcom¬ 
ing. 

Great  w'as  the  excitement  when  he 
appeared  again,  a  little  more  bent  and 
grey  than  formerly,  saying  he  had  been 
underground  with  the  good  pieople  !  He 
had  been  feted,  had  eaten,  drunk,  and 
lodged  magnificently  ;  and  had  played 
the  fiddle  for  the  elves  to  dance  to. 
Ever  since  then  the  peasants  believe  that 
he  holds  mysterious  intercourse  with  his 
fairy  friends,  and  even  an  occasional 
failure  in  his  predictions  does  not  seem 
to  shake  their  faith. 

Father  Patrick  sets  his  face  against 
dancing,  and  his  young  people  are  not 
as  obedient  as  he  could  wish. 

One  evening  as  he  rode  along  he  came 
up  with  a  young  man  and  woman  be¬ 
longing  to  his  flock. 

’  Phil  Ryan  and  Mary  Callaghan,  where 
are  you  going  ?  ’  he  inquired. 

‘  To  Teague  Mehan’s,  your  reverence, 
to  get  our  boots  mended.’ 

They  bowed  and  curtsied,  and  his  rev¬ 
erence  rode  on. 

Presently  he  came  up  with  another 
couple,  and  another,  and  yet  another  ; 
and  to  his  question  where  they  were  go¬ 
ing,  they  all  replied  that  they  were  bound 
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for  Teague  Mehan’s,  to  get  their  boots 
mended. 

His  reverence  resolved  that  he  also 
would  go  to  Teague  Mehan’s,  and  have 
his  boots  mended. 

An  hour  later  he  stopped  at  the  shoe¬ 
maker’s  door,  and  found  everyone  danc¬ 
ing.  Great  was  the  consternation  of  the 
company. 

Father  Patrick  rushed  in,  flourishing 
his  whip,  and  let  his  blows  fall  heartily 
and  impartially  upon  the  young  men  and 
their  partners. 

‘  Where’s  Dan  Gow,  the  biggest  rascal 
of  yez  all  ?  ’  cried  his  reverence.  ‘  Let 
me  get  at  him  ;  you  couldn’t  dance  if  it 
wasn’t  for  him  with  his  fiddle.’ 

Tea^e  Mehan  helped  to  thrust  the 
trembling  fiddler  through  the  window, 
and  he  escaped  to  the  bam,  where  he 
crept  under  the  straw,  and  lay  hidden 
until  morning. 

His  host  came  to  release  him.  ‘  How 
did  you  sleep,  Dan  ?  ’  he  asked. 

‘  Musha,  Teague,  I’ve  bad  news  for 
you  this  morning — Poor  Father  Patrick!’ 

‘  Why,  man,  alive,  what  would  ail 
Father  Patrick  ?  ’ 

‘  Sure,  Teague,  I  was  angry  at  him  for 
what  he  done  on  the  company  last  night, 
ah’  I  just  spoke  against  him  to  them  ; 
an’  I’m  feared  he’ll  be  found  dead  in  his 
bed  this  morning.  Musha,  musha,  it’s 
the  hard-hearted  man  I  was  to  bid  the 
gentry  harm  him,  ’  and  Dan  groaned  in 
sincere  penitence. 

Teague,  much  alamied  and  fully  be¬ 
lieving  in  Dan’s  supiematural  preten¬ 
sions,  hastened  to  the  priest’s  house,  to 
inquire  after  his  health. 

Father  Patrick  gave  him  ocular  and 
oral  demonstration  that  Dan  Gow’s 
curses  had  not  harmed  him,  for  looking 
out  of  his  bedroom  window,  he  abused 
him  heartily  for  giving  the  dance,  called 
him  villain  and  rascal,  and  threatened  to 
‘  take  the  whip  to  him  next.’  While  on 
the  theme  of  Father  Patrick,  I  must  tell 
of  a  clever  trick  that  was  played  upon 
him  the  other  day  by  one  of  my  new 
neighbors  at  ‘  foxglove  forest.’ 

Brian  Doolan  is  an  ill-looking  man, 
who,  without  working,  seems  to  have 
abundance  of  everything.  He  has  a  very 
bad  character,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Brian  the  ‘  Rascal.’  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  complained  over  and  over  again 
that  Brian  steals  their  ducks  and  fowls. 
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and  the  priest  lately  sent  him  a  message 
to  come  to  his  house. 

No  Rascal  appeared.  Father  Patrick 
sent  another  message  to  say  that  if  he 
did  not  come  before  such  a  day,  he 
would  curse  him  from  the  altar,  with 
bell,  book,  and  candle. 

The  Rascal  put  off  reporting  himself 
to  the  priest  until  the  very  last  day  ;  but 
early  on  that  day  he  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  said  to  the  servant,  ‘  Be 
plazed  to  tell  his  reverence  that  here’s 
Brian  Doolan  come  to  do  his  bidding.  ’ 

‘  The  priest’s  not  up  yet,  my  good 
man,’  returned  Nancy  ;  ‘  but  if  you’ll  be 
seated  a  wee  minute.  I’ll  tell  him.’ 

Brian  looked  round  the  neat  kitchen, 
and  spied  the  priest’s  boots,  beautifully 
polished,  lying  ready  for  him  to  put  on. 
He  listened  for  Nancy’s  step  on  the 
stairs,  but  all  was  sijent. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  throw 
off  his  own  tattered  brogeens,  and  put 
on  Father  Patrick’s  boots.  ‘  He  says 
you’re  to  go  up  to  him  in  the  room,’ 
said  Nancy,  returning. 

A  volley  of  ^use  greeted  Brian  from 
his  reverence’s  pillow.  ‘  You  villain  ! 
you  rascal !  So  you  have  set  all  the  old 
women  in  the  country  crying,  because 
you  steal  their  fowls  !  You  thief,  you, 
don’t  I  know  your  character  ?  What 
did  you  steal  last  ?  ’ 

‘  Deed,  your  reverence,  I  took  a  pair 
of  boots  from  a  decent  man.’ 

*  You  rascal !  Did  you  give  them 
back  to  him  ?  ’ 

‘  I’ll  give  them  to  your  reverence.’ 

‘  And  why  would  you  give  them  to 
me,  you  good-for-nothing  fellow  ?  I 
don’t  want  them — give  them  to  the  man 
that  owns  them.’ 

‘  I  offered  them  to  the  man  that  owns 
them,  your  reverence,  an’  he  said  he 
didn’t  want  them.’ 

"  Well,  well,  if  he  doesn’t  want  them, 
you  may  keep  them;  but  be  sure  you 
mend  your  ways,  and  keep  your  hands 
off  the  neighbors’  fowls,  or  I’ll  read  you 
out  from  the  altar,  you  rascal.’ 

Well  pleased,  Bryan  left  the  house 
wearing  his  new  boots. 

The  same  Father  Patrick  is  very  au¬ 
tocratic  in  his  dominion,  wielding  a  pow¬ 
er  that  is  rather  uncommon  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  world’s  history.  He  is  ex¬ 
tremely  particular  about  the  conduct  of 
the  young  people  belonging  to  his  flock; 
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and  in  the  streets  of  the  nearest  town  he 
met  one  of  his  own  young  men  very  late 
the  other  night,  with  his  arm  round  the 
waist  of  a  smartly  dressed  girl. 

‘  What  are  you  doing  at  this  hour, 
Dennis  ?  ’  said  he  sternly  ;  ‘  and  you,  my 
girl,  why  aren’t  you  at  home  in  your 
bed  ?  ’ 

‘  ’Tis  no  business  of  yours,’  replied 
the  girl,  pertly.  ‘  I’m  not  one  of  your 
hearers.  ’ 

‘  Aren’t  you  ?  Well,  you’ll  be  one 
of  my  feelers  then,’  returned  the  priest, 
dealing  her  a  blow  with  his  stick. 

She  would  have  ‘  had  the  law  of  him,  ’ 
but  that  she  feared  her  parents’  anger  if 
it  came  out  that  she,  a  Protestant,  had 
been  accepting  the  attentions  of  a  Roman 
Catholic,  so  she  kept  the  affair  very 
quiet  ;  but  the  story  crept  to  my  ears 
somehow,  and  is  too  good  to  be  unre¬ 
corded. 

The  instances  of  superstition  I  have 
hitherto  given  have  concerned  Roman 
Catholics  ;  but  to  my  surprise  I  find  that 
the  Church  people  and  Presbyterians  of 
Cavan  are  not  quite  exempt  from  it. 

They  do  not,  certainly,  believe  in 
fairies,  but  have  great  faith  in  witchcraft, 
luck,  and  death-warnings.  None  of 
them  like  to  meet  Mary  Lafferty,  a  red- 
haired  woman  who  lives  near  us,  and 
w’ho  is  said  to  be  unlucky  ;  and  if  they 
chance  to  encounter  her  when  on  their 
way  to  fair  and  market,  they  turn  back, 
and  defer  their  business  until  another 
day,  no  matter  how  important  it  may  be. 
My  cook,  a  Presbyterian,  came  home 
lately  from  a  visit  to  her  father  in  the 
lowest  spirits.  I  asked  her  what  was  the 
matter,  and  she  replied  that  her  father 
had  been  awakened  the  night  before  by 
a  voice  at  the  window  close  to  his  bed, 
which  said  distinctly,  three  times, 
‘James,  he’s  dead,  he’s  dead,  he’s  dead  !  ’ 

It  seems  that  his  tenure  of  his  farm 
depended  upon  a  life  in  the  lease,  and 
that  the  voice  at  the  window  came  to  tell 
him  this  life  had  just  dropped  off. 

*  We  must  leave*  the  old  home,’  said 
my  cook,  ‘  an’  it’ll  go  near  to  break  fa¬ 
ther’s  heart.’ 

She  was  not  at  all  clear  who  had  given 
the  warning,  but  fully  believed  in  its  au¬ 
thenticity  ;  and  her  fears  proved  correct, 
for  the  next  day  news  came  that  the  man 
whose  name  was  in  the  lease  was  really 
dead,  and  the  farm  must  be  given  up. 


Another  of  my  new  neighbors  has  had 
a  death-warning. 

The  Wilsons  and  Callaghans  live  half 
way  between  ‘  foxglove  forest  ’  and  the 
town,  in  a  long  cabin,  consisting  of  two 
houses  under  one  roof. 

‘  Livin’  in  under  the  roof  wid  me,’  is 
the  way  in  which  the  Cavan  peasants  de¬ 
scribe  this  close  neighborhood. 

One  night  the  Callaghans  saw  a  face  at 
their  window,  and  a  finger  tapped  three 
times  upon  the  glass  ;  they  rushed  to  the 
door  ;  nothing  was  visible,  but  a  mourn¬ 
ful  wail  rose  upon  the  air,  and  retreated 
over  the  hills,  growing  fainter  and  fainter 
until  it  died  away.  Of  course  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Banshee  had  warned 
them  of  a  death. 

Their  neighbors  did  not  hear  the 
wailing,  but  were  aroused  by  a  loud  blow 
upon  the  roof  of  the  house. 

‘  Which  family  is  that  for  ?  ’  said  the 
husband  and  wife  to  each  other,  hoping 
the  message  was  not  for  them. 

The  question  was  answered  next  day 
when  little  Annie  Gallagher  fell  into  the 
river  while  gathering  foxgloves,  and  was 
drowned. 

One  of  the  commonest  superstitions 
in  Cavan  is,  that  it  is  unlucky  to  comb 
your  hair  at  night,  as,  if  you  do  so,  hav¬ 
ing  a  friend  at  sea,  that  friend  will  mOst 
likely  be  drowned. 

The  old  people  refrain  from  cutting 
their  nails,  lest  they  should  have  to 
search  for  the  parings  on  the  day  of 
judgment  !  Others  wrap  the  parings  in 
paper  and  thrust  them  between  the  stones 
of  a  wall,  for  the  same  reason  !  When 
they  cut  their  hair,  they  hide  away  the 
ends,  never  burning  a  single  hair,  for  the 
burning  of  hair  brings  ill  luck. 

I  shall  conclude  .this  paper  with  the 
strange  story  of  a  once  restless  spirit,  who 
is  now  settled  in  a  very  small  space  in  the 
town  of  B - . 

Mr.  McBride  was  an  attorney,  and 
lived  in  a  good  house.  He  died  rather 
suddenly,  and  his  wife  and  servants  soon 
found  out  that  he  could  not  rest.  Ten 
o’clock  had  not  sounded  from  the  church 
tower  each  night  when  he  appeared,  and 
walking  through  the  kitchen  where  the 
servants  were  at  work,  went  up  stairs 
to  his  wife’s  room. 

He  continued  to  appear  at  intervals 
throughout  the  night,  gazing  at  his  wid' 
ow  wistfully,  plucking  the  bed  clothes 
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or  the  pillow,  in  a  vain  effort  to  induce  ‘  Between  the  water  and  the  foam,’ 

her  to  speak  to  him.  she  replied. 

Thus  a  year  passed,  and  no  one  had  At  these  words  the  poor  listening 
addressed  the  poor  restless  ghost,  spirit  gave  a  loud,  piteous  cry. 

Whatever  message  he  had  to  give,  or  se-  ‘  You  cruel,  hard-hearted  woman  !  ’ 
cret  to  impart,  none  would  summon  said  the  priest,  ‘  is  that  what  you’d  have 
courage  to  ask  what  he  wanted.  me  do  to  your  husband  ?  I  will  not  set- 

At  length  Mrs.  McBride  applied  to  the  tie  him  there; — I’ll  settle  him  at  the 
priest,  who  at  first  refused  to  interfere,  cows’  head  in  his  own  warm  byre  for 
but  when  she  persisted,  came  to  the  five  years.  ’ 

house  prepared  to  do  as  she  wished.  The  widow'  and  children  soon  after 

‘  Shall  I  call  him  up  till  you  see  him  ?  ’  went  to  America,  and  the  house  is  now 
he  asked.  in  other  hands.  I  have  been  shown  the 

‘  No,  no,  sir  !  Oh,  no,  I  never  wish  cow  house,  w’here,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

to  see  him  again.’  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  B - ,  Mr. 

‘  W’ell,  where  would  you  like  him  to  McBride’s  ghost  is  still  in  durance. — 
be  settled  ?  ’  Belgravia  Magazine. 
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Why  married  folk,  so  ill-mated  as  to  not  leave  the  body,  and  when  it  had  seen 
agree  only  to  differ,  should  be  said  to  it  put  under  ground,  crawled  slowly 
lead  a  cat-and-dog-life,  is  not  very  clear,  away  to  a  hay-loft,  and  refusing  to  be 
since  those  household  pets,  being  intel-  comforted,  pined  away  and  died, 
ligent,  affectionate,  cheerful,  and  socia-  One  of  Miss  Braddon’s  heroines  says  : 
ble  creatures,  very  frequently  contrive  ‘  It  is  so  nice  to  see  a  favorite  horse 
to  live  harmoniously  enough  together,  looking  over  the  door  of  his  loose-box. 
The  Aston  Hall  cat  that  ate,  associated,  with  a  big  tabby  cat  sitting  on  the  win- 
and  slept  w'ith  a  huge  blood-hound,  only  dow-ledge  beside  him.’  The  big  tabby 
did  what  innumerable  cats  have  done,  would  probably  prefer  being  on  horse- 
Such  companionships  are  too  common  back,  for  puss  takes  very  kindly  to  the 
to  be  reckoned  among  strange  animal  stable,  and  the  horse  takes  as  kindly  to 
friendships,  such  as  that  most  singular  puss.  A  cat  belonging  to  the  royal  sta- 
instance  of  attachment  between  two  bles  at  Windsor  made  herself  so  agreea- 
animals  of  opposite  natures  and  habits,  ble  to  one  of  the  horses  there,  that  rather 
related  to  Mr.  Jesse  by  a  person  on  than  put  her  to  any  inconvenience,  he 
whose  veracity  he  could  depend.  The  would  take  his  night’s  rest  standing, 
narrator  boasted  the  proprietorship  of  This  was  held  detrimental  to  his  health  ; 
.on  alligator  which  had  b^ome  so  tame  and  the  stable  authorities,  unable  to  hit 
that  it  w’ould  follow  him  up  and  down  upon  any  other  plan,  banished  poor 
stairs  ;  while  it  was  so  fond  of  his  cat’s  pussy  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
society,  that  when  she  lay  down  before  Mr.  Huntington,  of  East  Bloomfield, 
the  fire  the  alligator  followed  suit,  made  America,  owns  a  thoroughbred  horse 
a  pillow  of  puss,  and  went  off  to  sleep  ;  named  Narragansett  and  a  white  cat. 
and  when  awake  the  reptile  was  only  The  latter  was  wont  to  pay  a  daily  visit 
happy  so  long  as  puss  was  somewhere  to  Narragansett’s  stall,  to  hunt  up  the 
near,  turning  morose  and  ill-tempered  mice  and  then  enjoy  a  quiet  nap.  Mr. 
whenever  she  left  it  to  its  own  devices.  Huntington  removed  to  Rochester  with 
Many  equine  celebrities  have  delighted  his  family,  leaving  the  cat  behind  ;  but 
in  feline  companions,  following  in  this  she  complained  so  loudly  and  so  un- 
the  example  of  their  notable  ancestor,  ceasingly  that  she  was  sent  on  to  the 
the  Godolphin  Arab,  between  whom  and  new  abode.  Her  first  object  was  now  to 
a  black  cat  an  intimate  friendship  existed  get  somebody  to  interpret  her  desires, 
for  years,  a  friendship  that  came  to  a  At  last  her  master  divined  them,  and 
touching  end  ;  for  when  that  famous  started  off  with  her  to  the  barn.  As 
steed  died,  his  old  companion  would  soon  as  they  were  inside,  the  cat  went  to 
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the  horse’s  stall,  made  herself  a  bed  near 
his  head,  and  curled  herself  up  content¬ 
edly.  When  Mr.  Huntington  visited  the 
pair  next  morning,  there  was  puss  close 
to  Narragansett’s  feet,  with  a  family  of 
five  beside  her.  The  horse  evidently 
knew  all  about  it,  and  that  it  behoved  him 
to  take  heed  how  he  moved  his  feet.  Puss 
afterwards  would  go  out,  leaving  her 
little  ones  to  the  care  of  her  friend,  who 
would,  every  now  and  then,  look  to  see 
how  they  were  getting  on.  W'hen  these  in¬ 
spections  took  place  in  the  mother’s  pres¬ 
ence,  she  was  not  at  all  uneasy,  although 
she  showed  the  greatest  fear  and  anxiety 
if  any  children  or  strangers  intruded 
upon  her  privacy. 

A  gentleman  in  Sussex  had  a  cat  w'hich 
showed  the  greatest  affection  for  a  young 
blackbird,  which  was  given  to  her  by  a 
stable-boy  for  food  a  day  or  two  after  she 
had  l)een  deprived  of  her  kittens.  She 
tended  it  with  the  greatest  care  ;  they 
l>ecame  inseparable  companions,  and  no 
mother  could  show  a  greater  fondness 
for  her  offspring  than  she  did  for  the 
bird. 

Lemmery  shut  up  a  cat  and  several 
mice  together  in  a  cage.  The  mice  in 
time  got  to  be  very  friendly,  and  plucked 
and  nibbled  at  their  feline  friend.  When 
any  of  them  grew  troublesome, she  would 
gently  box  their  ears. — A  German  maga¬ 
zine  tells  of  a  M.  Hecart  who  placed  a 
tame  sparrow  under  the  protection  of  a 
wild-cat.  Another  cat  attacked  the  spar¬ 
row,  .which  was  at  the  most  critical  mo¬ 
ment  rescued  by  its  protector.  During 
the  sparrow’s  subsequent  illness  its  nat¬ 
ural  foe  watched  over  it  with  great  ten- 
derness.-:-The  same  authority  gives  an 
instance  of  a  cat  trained  like  a  watch¬ 
dog  to  keep  guard  over  a  yard  contain¬ 
ing  a  hare,  and  some  sparrows,  black¬ 
birds  and  partridges. 

A  pair  of  carriage  horses  taken  to 
water  at  a  stone  trough,  then  standing 
at  one  end  of  the  Manchester  Exchange, 
were  followed  by  a  dog  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  lying  in  the  stall  of  one  of  them. 
.As  he  gamlx)lled  on  in  front  the  creature 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  mastiff  far 
too  strong  for  his  power  of  resistance, 
and  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  him, 
but  for  the  unlooked-for  intervention  of 
his  stable-companion,  which,  breaking 
loose  from  the  man  who  was  leading  it, 
made  for  the  battling  dogs,  and  with  one 


well-delivered  kick  sent  the  mastiff  into 
a  cooper’s  cellar,  and  then  quietly  re¬ 
turned  to  the  trough  and  finished  his 
drink.  In  very  sensible  fashion,  too, 
did  Mrs.  Bland’s  half-Danish  dog  Trav¬ 
eller  show  his  affection  for  his  mistress’s 
pet  pony.  The  latter  had  been  badly 
hurt,  and  when  well  enough  to  be  turned 
into  a  field,  was  visited  there  by  its  fair 
owner  and  regaled  with  carrots  and 
other  delicacies  ;  Traveller,  for  his  part, 
never  failing  to  fetch  one  or  two  wind¬ 
fall  apples  from  the  garden,  laying  them 
on  the  grass  before  the  pony,  and  hailing 
its  enjoyment  of  them  with  the  liveliest 
demonstrations  of  delight. 

That  such  relations  should  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  horse  and  the  dog  seems  nat¬ 
ural  enough.  But  that  a  horse  should 
be  hail-fellow  with  a  hen  appears  too 
absurd  to  be  true  ;  yet  we  have  Gilbert 
White’s  word  for  it  that  a  horse,  lacking 
more  suitable  companions,  struck  up  a 
great  friendship  with  a  hen,  and  dis¬ 
played  immense  gratification  when  she 
rubbed  against  his  legs  and  clucked  a 
greeting,  whilst  he  moved  about  with 
the  greatest  caution  lest  he  might  tram¬ 
ple  on  his  ‘  little,  little  friend.’’ 

Colonel  Montagu  tells  of  a  pointer 
which  after  being  well  beaten  for  killing 
a  Chinese  goose,  was  further  punished 
by  having  the  murdered  bird  tied  to  his 
neck  ;  a  penance  that  entailed  his  being 
constantly  attended  by  the  defunct’s 
relict.  Whether  he  satisfied  her  that  he 
repented  the  cruel  deed,  is  more  than  we 
know  ;  but  after  a  little  while  the  point¬ 
er  and  the  goose  were  on  the  best  of 
terms,  living  under  the  same  roof,  feed¬ 
ing  out  of  one  trough,  occupying  the 
same  straw  bed  ;  and  when  the  dog 
went  on  duty  in  the  field,  the  goose 
filled  the  air  with  her  lamentations  for 
his  absence. 

A  New  Zealand  paper  says  :  ‘  There 
is  a  dog  at  Taupo  and  also  a  young  pig, 
and  these  two  afford  a  curious  example 
of  animal  sagacity  and  confidence  in  the 
bona  fides  of  each  other.  These  two  ani¬ 
mals  live  at  the  native  pah  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  Tapuaeharuru,  and  the  dog 
discoveied  some  happy  hunting-grounds 
on  the  other  side,  and  informed  the  pig. 
The  pig  being  only  two  months  old,  in¬ 
formed  the  dog  that  he  could  not  swim 
across  the  river,  which  at  that  spot  de¬ 
bouches  from  the  lake,  but  that  in  time 
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or  the  pillow,  in  a  vain  effort  to  induce  ‘  Between  the  water  and  the  foam,’ 
her  to  speak  to  him.  she  replied. 

Thus  a  year  passed,  and  no  one  had  At  these  words  the  poor  listening 
addressed  the  poor  restless  ghost,  spirit  gave  a  loud,  piteous  cry. 

Whatever  message  he  had  to  give,  or  se-  ‘  You  cruel,  hard-hearted  woman  !  ’ 
cret  to  impart,  none  would  summon  said  the  priest,  '  is  that  what  you’d  have 
courage  to  ask  what  he  wanted.  me  do  to  your  husband  ?  I  will  not  set- 

At  length  Mrs.  McBride  applied  to  the  tie  him  there; — I’ll  settle  him  at  the 
priest,  who  at  first  refused  to  interfere,  cows’  head  in  his  own  warm  byre  for 
but  when  she  jsersisted,  came  to  the  five  years.  ’ 

house  prepared  to  do  as  she  wished.  The  widow  and  children  soon  after 

‘  Shall  I  call  him  up  till  you  see  him  ?  ’  went  to  America,  and  the  house  is  now 
he  asked.  in  other  hands.  I  have  been  shown  the 

‘  No,  no,  sir  !  Oh,  no,  I  never  wish  cow  house,  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

to  see  him  again.’  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  B - ,  Mr. 

‘  Well,  where  would  you  like  him  to  McBride’s  ghost  is  still  in  durance. — 
l)e  settled  ?  ’  Belgravia  Magazine. 
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Why  married  folk,  so  ill-mated  as  to  not  leave  the  body,  and  when  it  had  seen 
agree  only  to  differ,  should  be  said  to  it  put  under  ground,  crawled  slowly 
lead  a  cat-and-dog-life,  is  not  very  clear,  away  to  a  hay-loft,  and  refusing  to  be 
since  those  household  pets,  being  intel-  comforted,  pined  away  and  died, 
ligent,  affectionate,  cheerful,  and  socia-  One  of  Miss  Braddon’s  heroines  says  : 
ble  creatures,  very  frequently  contrive  ‘  It  is  so  nice  to  see  a  favorite  horse 
to  live  harmoniously  enough  together,  looking  over  the  door  of  his  loose-box. 
The  Aston  Hall  cat  that  ate,  associated,  with  a  big  tabby  cat  sitting  on  the  win- 
and  slept  with  a  huge  blood-hound,  only  dow-ledge  beside  him.  ’  The  big  tabby 
did  what  innumerable  cats  have  done,  would  probably  prefer  being  on  horse- 
Such  companionships  are  too  common  back,  for  puss  takes  very  kindly  to  the 
to  be  reckoned  among  strange  animal  stable,  and  the  horse  takes  as  kindly  to 
friendships,  such  as  that  most  singular  puss.  A  cat  belonging  to  the  royal  sta- 
instance  of  attachment  between  two  bles  at  W'indsor  made  herself  so  agreea- 
animals  of  opposite  natures  and  habits,  ble  to  one  of  the  horses  there,  that  rather 
related  to  Mr.  Jesse  by  a  person  on  than  put  her  to  any  inconvenience,  he 
whose  veracity  he  could  depend.  The  would  take  his  night’s  rest  standing, 
narrator  boasted  the  proprietorship  of  This  was  held  detrimental  to  his  health  ; 
.on  alligator  which  had  become  so  tame  and  the  stable  authorities,  unable  to  hit 
that  it  would  follow  him  up  and  down  upon  any  other  plan,  banished  poor 
stairs  ;  while  it  was  so  fond  of  his  cat’s  pussy  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
society,  that  when  she  lay  down  before  Mr.  Huntington,  of  East  Bloomfield, 
the  fire  the  alligator  followed  suit,  made  .America,  owns  a  thoroughbred  horse 
a  pillow  of  puss,  and  went  off  to  sleep  ;  named  Narragansett  and  a  white  cat. 
and  when  awake  the  reptile  was  only  The  latter  was  wont  to  pay  a  daily  visit 
happy  so  long  as  puss  was  somewhere  to  Narragansett’s  stall,  to  hunt  up  the 
near,  turning  morose  and  ill-tempered  mice  and  then  enjoy  a  quiet  nap.  Mr. 
whenever  she  left  it  to  its  own  devices.  Huntington  removed  to  Rochester  with 
Many  equine  celebrities  have  delighted  his  family,  leaving  the  cat  behind  ;  but 
in  feline  companions,  following  in  this  she  complained  so  loudly  and  so  un- 
the  example  of  their  notable  ancestor,  ceasingly  that  she  was  sent  on  to  the 
the  Godolphin  Arab,  between  whom  and  new  abode.  Her  first  object  was  now  to 
a  black  cat  an  intimate  friendship  existed  get  somebody  to  interpret  her  desires, 
for  years,  a  friendship  that  came  to  a  At  last  her  master  divined  them,  and 
touching  end  ;  for  when  that  famous  started  off  with  her  to  the  bam.  As 
steed  died,  his  old  companion  would  soon  as  they  were  inside,  the  cat  went  to 
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the  horse’s  stall,  made  herself  a  bed  near 
his  head,  and  curled  herself  up  content¬ 
edly.  When  Mr.  Huntington  visited  the 
pair  next  morning,  there  was  puss  close 
to  Narragansett’s  feet,  with  a  family  of 
five  beside  her.  The  horse  evidently 
knew  all  about  it,  and  that  it  behoved  him 
to  take  heed  how  he  moved  his  feet.  Puss 
afterwards  would  go  out,  leaving  her 
little  ones  to  the  care  of  her  friend,  who 
would,  every  now  and  then,  look  to  see 
how  they  were  getting  on.  When  these  in¬ 
spections  took  place  in  the  mother’s  pres¬ 
ence,  she  was  not  at  all  uneasy,  although 
she  showed  the  greatest  fear  and  anxiety 
if  any  children  or  strangers  intruded 
upon  her  privacy. 

A  gentleman  in  Sussex  had  a  cat  which 
showed  the  greatest  affection  for  a  young 
blackbird,  which  was  given  to  her  by  a 
stable-boy  for  food  a  day  or  two  after  she 
had  been  deprived  of  her  kittens.  She 
tended  it  with  the  greatest  care  ;  they 
became  inseparable  companions,  and  no 
mother  could  show  a  greater  fondness 
for  her  offspring  than  she  did  for  the 
bird. 

Lemmery  shut  up  a  cat  and  several 
mice  together  in  a  cage.  The  mice  in 
time  got  to  be  very  friendly,  and  plucked 
and  nibbled  at  their  feline  friend.  When 
any  of  them  grew  troublesome, she  would 
gently  box  their  ears. — A  German  maga¬ 
zine  tells  of  a  M.  Hecart  who  placed  a 
tame  sparrow  under  the  protection  of  a 
wild-cat.  Another  cat  attacked  the  spar¬ 
row,  .which  was  at  the  most  critical  mo¬ 
ment  rescued  by  its  protector.  During 
the  sparrow’s  subsequent  illness  its  nat¬ 
ural  foe  watched  over  it  with  great  ten¬ 
derness.— The  same  authority  gives  an 
instance  of  a  cat  trained  like  a  watch¬ 
dog  to  keep  guard  over  a  yard  contain¬ 
ing  a  hare,  and  some  sparrows,  black¬ 
birds  and  partridges. 

A  pair  of  carriage  horses  taken  to 
water  at  a  stone  trough,  then  standing 
at  one  end  of  the  Manchester  Exchange, 
were  followed  by  a  dog  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  lying  in  the  stall  of  one  of  them. 
As  he  gamlK)lled  on  in  front  the  creature 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  mastiff  far 
too  strong  for  his  power  of  resistance, 
and  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  him, 
but  for  the  unlooked-for  intervention  of 
his  stable-companion,  which,  breaking 
loose  from  the  man  who  was  leading  it, 
made  for  the  battling  dogs,  and  with  one 
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well-delivered  kick  sent  the  mastiff  into 
a  cooper’s  cellar,  and  then  quietly  re¬ 
turned  to  the  trough  and  finished  his 
drink.  In  very  sensible  fashion,  too, 
did  Mrs.  Bland’s  half-Danish  dog  Trav¬ 
eller  show  his  affection  for  his  mistress’s 
pet  pony.  The  latter  had  been  badly 
hurt,  and  when  well  enough  to  be  turned 
into  a  field,  was  visited  there  by  its  fair 
owner  and  regaled  with  carrots  and 
other  delicacies  ;  Traveller,  for  his  part, 
never  failing  to  fetch  one  or  two  wind¬ 
fall  apples  from  the  garden,  laying  them 
an  the  grass  before  the  pony,  and  hailing 
its  enjoyment  of  them  with  the  liveliest 
demonstrations  of  delight. 

That  such  relations  should  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  horse  and  the  dog  seems  nat¬ 
ural  enough.  But  that  a  horse  should 
be  hail-fellow  with  a  hen  appears  too 
absurd  to  be  true  ;  yet  we  have  Gilbert 
White’s  word  for  it  that  a  horse,  lacking 
more  suitable  companions,  struck  up  a 
great  friendship  with  a  hen,  and  dis¬ 
played  immense  gratification  when  she 
rubbed  against  his  legs  and  clucked  a 
greeting,  whilst  he  moved  about  with 
the  greatest  caution  lest  he  might  tram¬ 
ple  on  his  ‘  little,  little  friend.” 

Colonel  Montagu  tells  of  a  pointer 
which  after  being  well  beaten  for  killing 
a  Chinese  goose,  was  further  punished 
by  having  the  murdered  bird  tied  to  his 
neck  ;  a  penance  that  entailed  his  being 
constantly  attended  by  the  defunct’s 
relict.  Whether  he  satisfied  her  that  he 
repented  the  cruel  deed,  is  more  than  we 
know  ;  but  after  a  little  while  the  point¬ 
er  and  the  goose  were  on  the  best  of 
terms,  living  under  the  same  roof,  feed¬ 
ing  out  of  one  trough,  occupying  the 
same  straw  bed  ;  and  when  the  dog 
went  on  duty  in  the  field,  the  goose 
filled  the  air  with  her  lamentations  for 
his  absence. 

A  New  Zealand  paper  says  :  ‘  There 
is  a  dog  at  Taupo  and  also  a  young  pig, 
and  these  two  afford  a  curious  example 
of  animal  sagacity  and  confidence  in  the 
^na  fides  of  each  other.  These  two  ani¬ 
mals  live  at  the  native  pah  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  Tapuaeharuru,  and  the  dog 
discovered  some  happy  hunting-grounds 
on  the  other  side,  and  informed  the  pig. 
The  pig  being  only  two  months  old,  in¬ 
formed  the  dog  that  he  could  not  swim 
across  the  river,  which  at  that  spot  de¬ 
bouches  from  the  lake,  but  that  in  time 
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he  hoped  to  share  the  adventures  of  his 
canine  friend.  The  dog  settled  the 
difficulty.  He  went  into  the  river,  stand¬ 
ing  up  to  his  neck  in  water,  and  crouch¬ 
ed  down  ;  the  pig  got  on  his  back,  clasp¬ 
ing  his  neck  with  his  forelegs.  The  dog 
then  swam  across,  thus  carrying  his  chum 
over.  Regularly  every  morning  the  two 
would  in  this  way  go  across  and  forage 
around  Tapuaeharuru,  returning  to  the 
pah  at  night ;  and  if  the  dog  was  ready 
to  go  home  before  the  pig,  he  would  wait 
till  his  friend  came  down  to  be  ferried 
over.  The  truth  of  this  storj'  is  vouched 
for  by  several  who  have  watched  the 
movements  of  the  pair  for.  some  weeks 
past.’ 

When  Cowper  cautiously  introduced 
Puss — a  hare  that  had  never  seen  a  span¬ 
iel — to  Marquis,  a  spaniel  that  had 
never  seen  a  hare,  he  discovered  no 
token  of  fear  in  the  one,  no  sign  of  hos¬ 
tility  in  the  other,  and  the  new  acquaint¬ 
ances  were  soon  in  all  respects  sociable 
and  friendly  ;  a  proof,  the  poet  thought, 
that  there  was  no  natural  antipathy  be¬ 
tween  dog  and  hare.  Upon  just  as  good 
grounds  the  same  might  be  inferred  re¬ 
garding  dog  and  fox.  We  have  read  of 
a  tame  fox  hunting  with  a  pack  of  har¬ 
riers  ;  and  Mr.  Mofifat,  of  Bearsley, 
Northumberland,  owned  one  that  was 
excessively  fond  of  canine  society.  In 
consequence  of  detection  following  a 
raid  on  the  poultry-yard.  Master  Rey¬ 
nard  was  chained  up  in  a  grass  area. 
Whenever  he  caught  sight  of  a  dog  com¬ 
ing  his  way,  he  began  fanning  his  tail, 
and,  laying  back  his  ears,  would  strain 
desperately  at  the  full  length  of  his 
tether,  that  he  might  smell  at  the  mouth 
of  the  dog,  and  use  all  his  arts  to  induce 
him  to  have  a  romp,  even  though  he  had 
never  set  eyes  on  that  especial  dog  be¬ 
fore. 

In  1822  some  white  rats  were  trapped 
in  Colonel  Berkeley’s  stables.  Mr. 
Samuel  Moss  of  Cheltenham  took  a  fancy 
to  a  youngster,  and  determined  to  make 
a  pet  of  him.  He  was  soon  tamed,  and 
christened  Scugg.  Then  he  was  formally 
introduced  to  a  rat-killing  terrier,  a  cere¬ 
mony  BO  well  understood  by  Flora  that 
she  not  only  refrained  from  assaulting 
the  new-comer,  but  actually  constituted 
herself  his  protectress,  mounting  guard 
over  Scugg  whenever  a  stranger  came 


into  the  room,  growling,  snarling,  and 
showing  her  teeth  until  convinced  he 
had  no  evil  intentions  towards  her  pro- 
t^g^.  These  two  strangely  assorted 
friends  lapped  from  the  same  saucer, 
played  together  in  the  garden,  and  when 
Flora  indulged  in  a  snooze  on  the  rug, 
Scugg  ensconced  himself  snugly  between 
her  legs.  He  would  mount  the  dinner- 
table  and  carry  off  sugar,  pastry,  or 
cheese,  while  Flora  waited  below  to 
share  in  the  plunder.  One  day  a  man 
brought  Mr.  Moss  another  white  rat 
while  the  terrier  and  Scugg  were  racing 
about  the  room.  The  stranger  was 
shaken  out  of  the  trap,  and  presently 
two  white  rats  were  scampering  across 
the  floor  pursued  by  Flora  ;  the  chase 
did  not  last  long,  one  of  them  quickly 
falling  a  victim  to  the  terrier’s  teeth, 
much  to  the  experimentalist’s  alarm,  as 
his  eyes  could  not  distinguish  one  rat 
from  the  other.  Looking  around,  how¬ 
ever,  his  mind  was  relieved,  for  there  in 
his  comer  was  Scugg  with  Flora  stand¬ 
ing  sentry  before  him  ;  a  position  she 
held  until  the  man  and  the  dead  rat  were 
out  of  the  room.  When  his  master  took 
a  wife  to  himself,  a  new  home  was  found 
for  Scugg  ;  but  the  poor  fellow  died 
within  a  month  of  his  removal,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  separation  from 
his  canine  friend  was  the  primary  cause 
of  the  rat’s  untimely  decease. 

St.  Pierre  pronounced  the  mutual 
attachment  displayed  between  a  lion  at 
Versailles  and  a  dog  to  be  one  of  the 
most  touching  exhibitions  Nature  could 
offer  to  the  speculations  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher.  Such  exhibitions  are  by  no  means 
rare.  Captive  lords  of  the  forest  and 
jungle  have  often  admitted  dogs  to  their 
society  and  lived  on  affectionate  terms 
with  them.  Not  long  ago  an  ailing 
lioness  in  the  Dublin  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens  was  so  tormented  by  the  rats  nib¬ 
bling  her  toes,  that  a  little  terrier  was 
introduced  into  the  cage.  His  entrance 
elicited  a  sulky  growl  from  the  invalid  ; 
but  seeing  the  visitor  toss  a  rat  in  the  air 
and  catch  it  with  a  killing  snap  as  it 
came  down,  she  at  once  came  to  the  sen¬ 
sible  conclusion  that  the  dog’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  was  worth  cultivating.  Coaxing 
the  terrier  to  her  side,  she  folded  her 
paw  round  him  and  took  him  to  her 
breast ;  and  there  he  rested  every  night 
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afterwards,  ready  to  pounce  upon  any 
rat  daring  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the 
lioness. 

The  last  time  we  visited  the  lion-house 
of  the  Regent’s  Park  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens,  we  watched  with  no  little  amuse¬ 
ment  the  antics  of  a  dog  who  was  evi¬ 
dently  quite  at  home  in  a  cage  occupied 
by  a  tiger  and  tigress.  The  noble  pair 
of  beasts  were  reclining  side  by  side,  the 
tiger's  tail  hanging  over  the  side  of 
their  couch.  The  dog,  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation,  laid  hold  of  it  with  his 
teeth  and  pulled  with  a  will  ;  and  spite 
of  sundry  gentle  remonstrances  on  the 


part  of  the  owner  of  the  tail,  persisted 
until  he  elicited  a  very  deep  growl  of 
disapproval.  Then  he  let  go,  sprang 
upon  the  tiger’s  back,  curled  himself  up 
and  went  off  to  sleep.  Such  friendships 
are,  it  must  be  owned,  liable  to  come  to 
a  tragic  ending,  like  that  recorded  by  an 
ancient  writer,  who  tells  how  a  lion,  a 
dog,  and  a  bear  lived  together  for  a  long 
time  on  the  most  affectionate  terms,  un¬ 
til  the  dog  accidentally  putting  the  bear 
out  of  temper,  had  the  life  put  out  of  his 
body  ;  whereupon  Leo,  enraged  at  losing 
his  favorite,  set  upon  Bruin  and  made 
an  end  of  him  too. — Chambers's  Journal. 


A  SAILOR’S  SWEETHEART. 


“God  bless  you,  lass!’’  once  more  they  kissed. 

And  straight  aboard  he  sprung ; 

The  sails  shook  out,  the  glad  waves  hissed. 

The  quivering  cordage  sung. 

She  watched  the  vessel  round  the  pier,  ' 

And  waved  her  last  good-byes. 

And  turned  away  with  spirit  drear. 

And  hard,  unmoistened  eyes. 

She  sat  within,  forlorn  and  weak — 

There  came  not  any  sound, 

And  yet  his  kiss  was  on  her  cheek. 

His  strong  arms  clasped  her  round. 

“  Ah,  little  heart  I  love  the  best. 

No  more  we  part  for  aye  !’’ 

She  leant  her  head  against  his  breast. 

And  let  the  tears  have  way. 

— Good  Words. 
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The  Fre.ncii  Revolutionary  Epoch  :  Being 
a  History  of  France  from  the  Beginning  of 
the  First  French  Revolution  to  the  End  of 
the  Second  Empire.  By  Henri  Van  Laun. 
Two  Volumes.  New  York :  Appleton 

<&*  Co. 

In  his  brief  preface  to  this  work  Mr.  Van 
Laun  states  that  it  is  "  chiefly  based  upon  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  volumes  of  Ccm  liistoire 
des  Fran  fait,  by  MM.  Lavallie  and  Lock, 
though  my  introductory  chapter  and  the  second 
part  of  the  first  chapter  are  mainly  summariied 
from  M.  Taine’s  admirable  book  on  the  Ancien 
R/gime.”  He  adds  that  he  has  also  been  much 
indebted  to  the  works  of  Carlyle,  de  Goncourt, 
Michelet,  Quinet,  and  other  authors,  who  have 
all  treated  of  the  period  which  he  endeavors  to 
describe.  This  acknowledgment,  however, 


explicit  as  it  is,  scarcely  suggests  the  real  na¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Van  Laun’s  indebtedness  to  the 
writers  whom  he  has  used  as  authorities.  Con¬ 
siderable  portions  of  his  narrative  cannot  fairly 
be  characterized  even  as  a  compilation  ;  it  is 
simply  a  translation  or  paraphrase  of  such  pas¬ 
sages  from  different  authors  as  Mr.  Van  Laun 
has  fixed  upon  as  adapted  for  his  purposes  ; 
and  so  mechanically  is  this  done  that  one  can 
easily  tell  by  the  mere  change  of  style  when  the 
transition  occurs  from  one  authority  to  another. 
The  whole  introductory  chapter,  for  example,  is 
appropriated  from  Taine’s  ’’  Ancient  Regime,’’ 
with  the  elision  or  exclusion  of  such  passages 
and  sentences  as  Mr.  Van  Laun  concluded  he  had 
no  use  for.  The  first  section  of  the  first  chapter 
is  so  obvious  a  paraphrase  from  Carlyle  that 
one  does  not  even  feel  the  necessity  of  verify- 
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ing'it ;  the  second  section  is  again  paraphrased 
from  Taine  ;  and  the  third  section  begins  with 
Carlyle  and  ends  with  Taine.  Occasionally, 
influenced  perhaps  by  the  obscure  prickings  of 
conscience,  Mr.  Van  Laun  places  a  sentence  or 
a  paragraph  in  quotation  marks,  and  credits  it 
to  its  original  proprietor  ;  but  as  a  general 
thing  he  is  content  simply  to  reproduce  and 
assume  the  responsibility  for  whatever  he  finds 
available.  The  result  is  one  of  the  most  curi¬ 
ous  pieces  of  literary  patch-work  that  has  ever 
come  under  our  notice. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  this  ap¬ 
plies  more  particularly  to  the  first  volume. 
When  he  has  gotten  beyond  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  proper,  Mr.  Van  Laun  settles  down 
contentedly  upon  the  history  of  M.  Michelet 
and  that  of  MM.  LavallM  and  Lock  ;  and  his 
narration  becomes,  if  more  monotonous,  also 
more  smooth,  proportioned,  and  consistent. 

Greatly  as  the  methods  and  practices  we  have 
pointed  out  must  detract  from  Mr.  Van  Laun’s 
merits  as  an  historian,  they  nevertheless  do  not 
prevent  his  history  from  ^ing  highly  interest¬ 
ing,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  useful  and  instructive 
work.  For  one  thing,  it  covers  a  period  the 
records  of  which  have  not  previously  been  put 
into  concise  and  consecutive  form  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  ;  and  the  narrative  includes  events 
and  movements  so  recent  that  the  volumes  will 
prove  very  serviceable  as  a  book  of  reference  in 
connection  with  contemporary  occurrences. 
The  France  of  to-day  is  the  immediate  outcome 
of  the  France  of  yesterday  and  the  day  before  ; 
and  the  Marshalate  or  “  Septennate”  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  second 
Empire,  the  second  Republic,  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  the  Restoration.  For  this 
highly-important  purpose  of  tracing  the  effects 
we  see  working  out  in  the  present  back  to  their 
causes  in  the  recent  or  immediately-preceding 
past,  Mr.  Van  Laun's  history  will,  as  we  have 
said,  prove  very  useful,  and  there  is  no  other 
work  accessible  in  English  that  can  exactly  take 
its  place. 

Another  decided  merit  possessed  by  the 
book  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  author  has  been 
enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  vast  stores  of 
material  that  have  been  accumulated  since  the 
last  popular  historian  attempted  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  Revolutionary  Epoch.  Taine 
alone,  in  his  "  Ancient  Regime”  and  “  French 
Revolution,”  has  brought  to  lig^t  a  mass  of 
materials  so  fresh,  so  significant,  and  so  copi¬ 
ous  that,  as  he  says,  the  real  history  of  the 
Revolution  would  seem  to  have  remained  hith¬ 
erto  unwritten.  In  being  the  first  to  draw 
upon  these  materials  and  reduce  them  to  popu¬ 
lar  shape,  Mr.  Van  Laun  has  enjoyed  a  great 
advantage  over  his  predecessor  ;  and  the  earlier 
chapters  of  his  work  abound  in  novel,  pictur¬ 
esque,  and  attention<ompelling  facts. 


New  Greece.  By  Lewis  Sergeant.  With 
Maps.  London  and  New  York :  Cassell, 
Petler  Galpin. 

Mr.  Sergeant  is  one  of  those  English  Phil- 
Hellenists  who  still  retain  the  high  hopes  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  erection  of  Greece  into  an  in¬ 
dependent  kingdom,  who  hold  that  to  substi¬ 
tute  her  supremacy  for  that  of  Turkey  offers 
the  true  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question,  and 
who  think  that  she  was  very  shabbily  and 
shamefully  treated  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 
His  book  is  a  defense  or  vindication  of  the 
ideas  advocated  by  the  Phil-Hellenists,  a  cita¬ 
tion  of  evidence  in  their  behalf,  an  argument 
that  the  systematic  fettering  of  Greece  by  the 
Powers  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  the  recent 
troubles,  and  an  attempt  to  induce  England  to 
champion  Greek  supremacy  and  complete  the 
work  of  1830.  Having  this  special  object,  it 
is,  of  course,  less  interesting  to  American  than 
to  English  readers  ;  but  it  contains  much  fresh, 
valuable,  and  authentic  information  concerning 
the  present  condition  of  Greece,  and  a  highly- 
interesting  summary  of  her  history  during  the 
past  sixty  years. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts  of  nearly 
equal  length.  Part  I.  describes  the  general 
character  and  resources  of  Greece,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  education  and  literature,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  government,  the  administrative 
system,  finance,  public  order  and  justice,  trade 
and  commerce,  agriculture,  and  public  works  ^ 
— the  whole  forming  a  summary  account  of  the 
material  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  coun¬ 
try  during  the  last  few  years.  “In  this  way,” 
says  Mr.  Sergeant,  “  we  are  able  to  assure  our¬ 
selves,  first,  whether  Greece  has  made  the  most 
of  her  opportunities,  whether  she  has  fairly  jus¬ 
tified  the  hopes  of  her  earlier  friends  and 
proved  her  capacity  for  a  higher  mission  ;  and, 
secondly,  whether  her  failure  or  limited  success 
is  accounted  for  by  circumstances  independent 
of  her  own  endeavors,  and  whether  she  could 
not  have  done  more  for  herself  and  for  Europe 
if  she  had  not  been  fettered  by  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  her.”  Part  II.  discusses  the 
theory  of  intervention  and  the  rights  of  nation¬ 
ality  in  general,  and  then  narrates  the  history- 
of  Greece  from  the  insurrection  of  1821  to  the 
present  time,  with  the  special  object  of  point¬ 
ing  out  the  mistakes  which  appear  to  have  been 
made  in  the  esublishment  of  New  Greece.  The 
tone  of  the  book  is  candid  and  fair,  the  facts 
are  drawn  from  trustworthy  sources,  and  the 
style  is  vigorous  and  pleasing. 

There  are  two  colored  maps  in  the  volume  : 
one  showing  the  extent  of  Greek  conquest  and 
colonization  before  and  after  Christ  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  ;  and  the  other  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  New  Greece  as  established  in  1832  and 
as  suggested  at  the  Congress  of  1878. 
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The  Europeans.  By  Henry  James,  Jr.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Houghton,  Osgood  Co. 

In  our  notice  of  Mr.  James’s  “  The  Ameri¬ 
can”  at  the  Ume  of  its  appearance  we  praised 
it  for  the  minute  elaboration  of  its  character- 
studies,  for  the  vivid  realism  of  its  portraiture, 
for  the  versatility  of  resource  which  it  exhibited 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  for  the  opulence 
and  amplitude  of  its  style.  *‘  The  Europeans” 
,,  deserves  even  higher  praise,  but  on  quite  differ¬ 
ent  grounds.  It  is  described  by  the  author  as 
”  a  sketch,”  and  such  it  is  in  comparison  with 
either  ”  The  American”  or  “  Roderick  Hud¬ 
son.”  Details  are  well-nigh  ignored,  accesso¬ 
ries  are  glanced  at  instead  of  being  emphasized 
and  obtruded  upon  the  attention,  painstaking 
elaboration  of  minor  points  is  carefully  avoid¬ 
ed,  and  the  characters,  their  surroundings,  their 
individual  traits,  and  the  social  background 
against  which  they  are  projected,  are  all  paint¬ 
ed  in  bold,  distinct,  rapid,  and  luminous  out¬ 
lines.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  lack  of 
•  definiteness  in  the  design  or  of  finish  in  the  exe¬ 
cution.  On  the  contrary,  the  story  is  remark¬ 
ably  artistic  in  construction,  and  the  refinement 
of  method  and  polish  of  style  are  almost  too 
obvious.  The  essential  difference  between  this 
and  Mr.  James’s  previous  novels  is  that  he  has 
substituted  the  dramatic  for  the  analytical 
method,  and  portrays  persons  and  character  by 
showing  them  in  action  rather  than  by  a  subtle 
analysis  of  motives.  The  gain  is  great  both  in 
vividness  and  in  brilliance  ;  and  "  The  Euro¬ 
peans”  will  be  generally  accepted,  we  think, 
as  Mr  James’s  most  artistic,  most  satisfactory, 
and  most  characteristic  work.  It  would  claim 
a  permanent  place  in  our  literature,  if  for  noth¬ 
ing  else,  for  the  exquisite  picture  of  a  typical 
^  American  family  and  home  which  it  contains — 
a  picture  so  true,  so  real,  so  vivid,  and  yet  so 
gracious  and  pleasing  that  it  causes  the  reader 
to  feel  a  sort  of  conscious  pride  in  being  an 
American.  Yet  the  portraits  of  the  two  Euro¬ 
peans  are  quite  as  skilful  and  effective,  and 
only  a  degree  less  pleasing. 

,  If  we  go  on,  however,  we  shall  reveal  more 
of  the  story  than  we  ought ;  so  we  will  content 
ourselves  with  recommending  it  to  all  who  can 
•  appreciate  thoroughly  artistic,  refined,  and  fin¬ 
ished  work. 

The  Studio  Arts.  By  Emzabeth  Winthrop 

Johnson.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  6*  Co. 

This  attractive  little  volume  is  one  of  a  series 
of”  Handbooks  for  Students  and  General  Read¬ 
ers”  intended  to  cover  the  various  departments 
of  knowledge,  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
those  who  wish,  with  the  smallest  possible  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  labor,  to  master  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  important  subjects  ;  also 
of  those  whose  knowledge  having  become  hazy 


and  indistinct  wish  to  refresh  their  memories 
upon  essential  points.  It  will  doubtless  prove 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  popular  members  of 
the  series,  as  it  deals  with  a  subject  which,  be¬ 
sides  being  less  hackneyed  than  most  of  those 
which  will  fall  within  ^e  scope  of  the  series, 
is  also  one  concerning  which  the  popular  appe¬ 
tite  for  knowledge  is  becoming  increasingly 
eager.  It  is  a  concise  but  admirably  lucid 
summary  of  the  principles,  laws,  and  growth 
of  art,  or,  as  the  author  describes  it,  “a  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  best  rules  of  art  given  by  the 
best  authorities.”  It  defines  terms,  explains 
methods  and  processes,  formulates  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  laws  which  distinguish  the  several  arts 
from  each  other  and  good  art  from  bad,  points 
out  the  characteristics  of  the  several  periods  of 
art — ancient,  renaissance,  and  modern— and, 
finally,  sketches  the  progress  of  art  from  an¬ 
cient  times  to  our  own.  The  little  treatise  is 
designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  wish 
to  learn  about  art,  not  of  those  who  wish  to 
pursue  it  as  a  calling  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  not 
a  manual  for  students  who  intend  to  become 
artists,  but  a  summary  of  such  information  as 
is  needed  by  those  who  wish  to  look  at  and 
buy  pictures  intelligently.  As  such  it  is  ad¬ 
mirable  and  satisfactory  ;  and  by  no  means  its 
least  useful  feature  is  the  descriptive  catalogue 
at  the  end  of  the  best  books  which  treat  of  art 
in  general,  or  which  record  the  lives  of  particu¬ 
lar  artists. 

Other  volumes  of  the  series  already  published 
are  ”  The  Zoology  of  the  Vertebrates,”  by  A. 
Macalister,  M.D., ’.Professor  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  specially  revised  for  America  by  A.  S. 
Packard,  Jr.;  and  “  Astronomy,”  by  Robert  S. 
Ball,  Royal  Astronomer  for  Ireland,  revised 
for  American  readers  by  Professor  Simon  New¬ 
comb. 

The  Suhoolboy.  By  Oi.iver  Wendei.i, 

H01.MES.  With  Illustrations.  Boston  : 

Houghton,  Osgood  Co. 

Thanatopsis.  By  Wilmam  Cullen  Bryant. 

With  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Linton.  New 

York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

These  two  are  Holiday  Books,  and  are  the  only 
ones  of  the  season  that  have  reached  us  in  time 
for  notice  in  the  present  number.  The  Holmes 
volume  is  in  the  style  which  the  Messrs.  Os¬ 
good  &  Co.  have  made  a  familiar  and  expected 
accompaniment  of  the  gift  making  season.  It 
consists  of  a  picturesque  and  popular  shot! 
poem,  which  is  expanded  into  a  goodly-sized 
volume  by  printing  on  only  one  side  of  a  thick 
leaf,  and  by  the  insertion  of  numerous  illustra¬ 
tive  wood-cuts.  The  poem  which  furnishes  the 
”  theme”  of  the  present  volume  is  the  one  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr.  Holmes  in  June,  1878,  at  the 
Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Phillips  Acade- 
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my,  at  Andover,  Massachusetts.  It  is  in  his 
happiest  vein  ;  tinctured  somewhat  with  the 
majestic  and  pathetic  sadness  that  characterize 
Longfellow's  “  Morituri  Salutamus,"  delivered 
on  a  similar  occasion,  but  sprightly,  humorous, 
graceful,  and  gay.  The  illustrations  are  partly 
realistic  (reproducing  certain  characteristic 
scenes  and  buildings  at  Andover),  and  partly 
ideal  (suggested  by  the  fancies  and  visions  of 
the  poet).  They  are  twenty-eight  in  number, 
and  in  the  list  of  artists  we  notice  the  names  of 
D.  C.  Hitchcock,  J.  Appleton  Brown,  F.  T. 
Merrill,  W.  L.  Sheppard,  and  A.  R.  Waud. 
All  are  praiseworthy  as  pictures,  and  a  few  are 
very  fine  ;  and  the  printing,  binding,  etc.,  ex¬ 
emplify  the  proverbial  tastefulness  of  the  River¬ 
side  Press. 

In  his  interpretation  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  noble 
poem,  Mr.  Linton  has  produced  what  we  think 
will  prove  his  most  acceptable  and  widely-ap¬ 
preciated  work.  He  has  caught  very  successfully 
the  mediutive,  sad,  and  lofty  tone  of  the  poet ; 
and  at  the  same  time  has  wholly  avoided  the 
conventional  scenes  and  situations  which  are 
supposed  to  associate  themselves  naturally 
with  all  reflections  on  man’s  mortality.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  his  pictures  will  connect  themselves  in¬ 
separably  with  the  corresponding  passages  in 
the  poem,  and  in  nearly  every  case  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  emphasizing  and  illuminating  the 
poet’s  thoughts  and  imagery. 
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It  is  stated  that  M.  G^rome  intends  to  paint 
a  picture  of  the  burning  of  Shelley’s  corpse  on 
the  coast  near  Viareggio. 

The  J.  G.  Cotta  publishing  house  in  Stutt¬ 
gart,  which  is  in  possession  of  the  famous  origi¬ 
nal  portrait  of  Goethe  painted  by  May  in  1779, 
has  caused  it  to  be  photographed. 

The  British  Museum  has  lately  acquired  a 
small  fragment  of  a  terra-cotu  ublet,  contain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  annals  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  portion  relates  to  his  thirty-seventh  year 
and  a  war  with  Egypt. 

A  DETAILED  Comparison  and  analysis  of  Vol¬ 
taire  literature  will  be  published  shortly,  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Gustave  Desnoiresterres.  The 
work  is  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Didier,  and 
will  consist  of  four  parts,  of  which  three  are 
already  printed. 

The  collected  edition  of  Spinoza’s  works, 
translated  into  German,  and  edited  thirty  years 
ago  by  Berthold  Auerbach,  is  about  to  appear 
in  a  new  and  revised  form.  The  biography 
has  been  enlarged  and  rewritten,  and  such  of 
Spinoza's  works  as  have  been  discovered  dur¬ 
ing  the  interval  have  been  incorpoiated. 


Mr.  John  Payne  is  not  contented  with  the 
laurels  which  he  has  won  as  a  translator  by 
his  version  of  Villon’s  Poems,  recently  is¬ 
sued  to  subscribers.  He  has  undertaken  the 
translation  of  the  “  "Thousand  and  One  Nights,” 
without  any  omission  or  retrenchment,  from 
the  original  Arabic,  and  has  already  completed 
the  larger  portion  of  this  huge  task. 


An  important  document  for  the  history  of 
the  Reformation  has  just  been  discovered  by 
Herr  Jacobs,  in  the  great  Library  at  Wernige- 
rode,  renowned  for  its  immense  hymnological 
collection.  The  discovery  is  nothing  less  than 
the  original  of  the  so-called  “  Marburger 
Agende,”  drawn  up  by  Luther  himself,  which 
since  the  year  1604  had  only  been  known 
through  a  few  citations. 


As  Shakespeare  was  one  of  the  King’s  Play¬ 
ers,  he  must  have  been  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
royal  household  ;  indeed,  in  that  character  he 
and  his  eight  fellows  got  their  four  and  a  half 
yards  each  of  ”  skarlet  red  cloth”  for  the  royal 
procession  into  the  City  of  London,  on  March 
15th,  1603-4.  He  must  also  have  had  a  yearly 
fee  ;  and  its  amount  was  no  doubt  the  same  as 
Mr.  Fumivall  finds  in  the  list  of  James  I.’s 
household  in  1614,  in  the  Lansdowne  MS.  372, 
leaf  37  : 


'*  Plaiers  of 
enterludes. 
.8. 


fee  to  euery  of 
them  3/.  6s.  8^/.” 


The  poor  ”  Plaiers”  come  nearly  at  the  end  of 
the  class  of  “  Trompeters  and  Musitions.” 


A  CURIOUS  old  manuscript,  .  containing, 
strange  to  say,  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  the 
great  inventor  of  printing,  Gutenberg,  has  re¬ 
cently,  according  to  the  German  journals,  been 
found  in  that  wonderful  storehouse  of  ancient 
German  art,  the  Walraf  Museum  at  Cologne. 
This  manuscript  contains  the  poems,  written  in 
Latin,  of  a  certain  Jan  Butzbach,  who  speaks 
in  one  of  them  of  “a  recent  invention  by 
means  of  which  the  works  of  the  ancient  wri¬ 
ters  can  be'  rapidly  multiplied  ;”  adding  that 
”  this  invention  had  proved  fatal  to  the  discov¬ 
erer,  for  a  band  of  malcontents  had  entered  his 
house,  borne  him  away  in  a  carriage,  and  then 
cut  his  throat.”  The  moral  that  the  wise  medi¬ 
aeval  poet  derives  from  this  circumstance  is 
that  ”  the  love  of  gain  is  often  the  cause  of  our 
ruin.”  The  poem  is  dated  1514,  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  2000  verses. 


The  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations, 
of  which  the  annual  report  has  now  been  is¬ 
sued,  seem  most  especially  to  discover  the  de¬ 
fective  teaching  given  to  young  women  in 
English,  arithmetic,  and  divinity,  while  also 
demonstrating  that  comparatively  few  as  yet 
venture  to  enter  themselves  for  more  advanced 
mathematics  or  science.  The  answers  of  those 
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taking  political  economy  and  logic  obtain  the 
highest  commendation.  Very  little  ability  is 
shown  in  arithmetic.  Constitutional  terms  in 
history  are  most  indefinitely  and  interchange¬ 
ably  used.  Thus,  according  to  many,  English 
kings  J>ass  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  j^nt  taxes  ; 
judges  give  verdicls,  and  declare  prisoners  guilty 
or  not  guilty.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that 
industry  is  the  strong  point,  and  want  of  train¬ 
ing  in  order  and  method  the  weak  point  of  the 
candidates  uken  as  a  body.  Yet  the  really 
able  and  well-trained  women  do  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  work  as  men  in  a  similar  case. 

An  industrious  bookseller  at  WUrzburg  has 
collected  statistics  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
different  countries  of  the  world,  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  showing  the  proportionate  representa¬ 
tion  of  distinctively  Catholic  opinions  in  the 
periodical  press.  It  appears  that  European 
boast  of  13,960  newspapers  and  periodicals,  of 
which  only  about  i  in  14,  or  937.  are  Catholic 
in  tendency.  The  largest  proportion  is  shown 
by  Belgium — 154  out  of  250.  Great  Britain 
and  France,  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  coun¬ 
try,  have  the  same  number  of  Catholic  jour¬ 
nals,  42  :  only  in  Britain  it  is  42  out  of  2500, 
in  France  42  out  of  2000.  According  to  Herr 
Leo  Wbrl's  statement,  all  the  Catholic  papers 
in  Paris  can  only  claim  6000  subscribers  be¬ 
tween  them  :  while  the  Univtrs  is  said  to  sell 
only  7000  copies  in  the  whole  of  France.  Ger¬ 
many  exhibits  the  largest  issue  of  newspapers, 
of  which  I  in  14  is  Catholic  ;  Austria,  with  a 
third  of  the  total  issue  of  Germany,  shows  i  in 
13.  Here  again  the  difference  between  the 
Protestant  and  the  Catholic  Empire  is  very 
slight.  Italy  has  i  in  7  ;  Spain  only  i  in  8. 
Turning  to  North  America,  we  find  a  total  of 
8500,  somewhat  more  than  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany  together,  of  which  113  are  Cath¬ 
olic  ;  while  the  great  Catholic  continent  of 
South  America  shows  out  of  1000  only  ii  news¬ 
papers  representing  its  dominant  religion. 
Neither  Africa  nor  Australia  has  a  single  Cath¬ 
olic  periodical,  while  Asia  has  i  out  of  375. 
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The  Size  of  the  Brain  and  Inteu.igece. 
— At  the  recent  Anthropological  Congress  in 
Paris,  Dr.  Lebon  gave  the  results  of  his  experi¬ 
mental  researches  on  the  variations  of  volume 
of  the  cranium  in  relation  to  intelligence.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  observations  made  on  numerous  se¬ 
ries  of  crania  it  is  proved  that  intelligence  is  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  cranium,  the 
best  endowed  races,  and  among  races  the  most 
intelligent  individuals  having  the  most  volu¬ 
minous  cranium.  By  comparing  these  series 
of  crania  it  is  also  found  that  the  superior  races 
present  a  much  greater  number  of  voluminous 


crania  than  the  others.  The  same  phenome¬ 
non  is  presented  in  proportion  to  the  degfrec  of 
civilization  ;  the  Parisian  crania  of  the  twelfth 
century  present,  for  example,  a  less  volume 
than  the  crania  of  modern  Parisians  ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  difference  among  individuals 
becomes  more  considerable.  Dr.  Lebon  does 
not  believe  that  height  exercises  any  consider¬ 
able  influence  on  the  volume  of  the  cranium  and 
the  weight  of  the  brain.  Nevertheless,  with 
equal  height,  the  woman  has  a  brain  less  heavy 
than  the  man.  The  author,  from  a  study  of 
seventeen  male  and  seventeen  female  brains 
found  between  them  a  difference  of  172 
grammes  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  among  the  superior 
races  the  cranium  of  the  woman  is  generally 
much  less  than  among  the  inferior  races.  This 
is  due.  Dr.  Lebon  says,  to  the  insignificant 
part  taken  by  woman  in  the  work  of  modern 
society.  The  comparative  study  of  the  curves 
of  the  circumference  of  the  cranium,  of  that  of 
the  head,  of  the  volume  and  weight  of  the 
brain,  shows  the  relations  existing  between 
these  various  values  and  renders  possible  the 
construction  of  tables  which,  one  of  them  be¬ 
ing  known,  permit  the  immediate  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  others  of  the  series.  It  is  seen,  for 
example,  that  a  head  the  circumference  of 
which  is  57  centimetres  corresponds  to  a  cra¬ 
nium  the  circumference  of  which  is  52  centi¬ 
metres,  and  the  volume  1550  cubic  centi¬ 
metres.  The  probable  weight  of  the  brain  con¬ 
tained  in  the  cranium  would  be  1350  grammes. 
There  is  a  constant  inequality  of  development 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  brain,  which  is 
sometimes  more  developed  on  the  rig^it,  some¬ 
times  on  the  left,  without  race  or  state  of  intel¬ 
ligence  appearing  to  have  any  manifest  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  direction  of  this  inequality  of  de¬ 
velopment.  The  circumference  of  the  crani¬ 
um,  on  which  depends  the  volume  of  the  brain, 
has  a  close  connection  with  the  degree  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  With  the  measurements  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  head,  taken  from  more  than 
X200  living  subjects.  Dr.  Lebon  has  construct¬ 
ed  a  series  of  curves  which  show  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  development  the  heads 
of  modem  Parisians  and  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  arc  classed  in  the  following  order  : 
I,  Savants  and  learned  men  ;  2,  the  Parisian 
bourgeoisie ;  3,  the  old  nobility ;  4,  Parisian 
domestic  servants  ;  5,  peasants.  Dr.  Broca,  in 
remarking  on  Dr.  Lebon’s  paper,  said  that  if 
among  the  less  civilized  races  the  difference 
between  the  volume  of  the  crania  of  men  and 
women  is  relatively  small,  while  it  is  great 
among  civilized  races,  this  does  not  prove  the 
intellectual  inferiority  of  women,  but  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  necessity  for  savage  women  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  struggle'for  existence  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  men. 
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Embalming  the  Dead. — The  modern  meth¬ 
od  of  embalming  the  dead  subject  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  very  rapid  and 
simple  when  it  is  compared  with  the  ancient. 
A  large  artery  of  the  dead  body  is  exposed  and 
opened,  and  into  the  vessel  a  hollow  needle  is 
inserted.  The  needle  is  firmly  tied  in  its 
place.  Through  the  needle  a  solution  of  chlo¬ 
ride  of  tine  is  injected  slowly  until  it  has  found 
its  way  over  every  part.  The  principal  art 
that  is  required  in  this  process  is  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  use  too  much  force  in  driving 
the  fluid  into  the  tissues,  and  in  not  using  too 
much  fluid.  The  fluid  which  answers  best  is 
made  as  follows :  Into  two  pints  of  water, 
at  so  fleg.  Fahr.,  add  chloride  of  tine  slowly 
until  the  water  just  refuses  to  take  up  any 
more  of  the  salt ;  then  add  one  pint  of  water 
more,  and  two  pints  of  methylated  spirit.  The 
five  pints  so  produced  are  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  embalming  an  adult  body.  The  solution 
can  be  injected  quite  cold,  and  it  will  find  its 
way  readily  over  the  vessels.  If  expense  be 
not  considered,  pure  alcohol  may  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  the  methylated  spirit.  The  effect  of 
the  solution  is  shown  by  its  making  the  surface 
of  the  skin  white,  firm,  and,  for  a  short  time, 
slightly  mottled.  The  apparatus  necessary  is 
extremely  simple  ;  it  consists  of  a  small  ordi¬ 
nary  anatomical  case,  and  of  an  injecting  bot¬ 
tle  and  syringe. — British  Medical  JoutMal. 

Magnetic  and  Electric  Action  in  the 
Sun’s  Atmosphere. — M.  Cornu,  from  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  his  spectroscopic  observations, 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  dark  lines 
in  the  solar  spectrum  indicate  the  action  of  an 
absorbing  atmosphere  similar  in  its  constitu¬ 
tion  to  volatilized  meteorites.  From  this  he 
infers  that  the  enormous  mass  of  the  sun’s  at¬ 
mosphere,  containing,  like  the  meteorites,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  vapor  of  iron,  exercises 
an  appreciable  action  on  terrestrial  magnetic 
phenomena,  so  that  the  diurnal  variations  of 
the  needle  would  on  this  view  be  due  to  the  di¬ 
rect  magnetic  action  of  the  sun.  He  argues 
that,  although  iron  when  heated  to  incandes¬ 
cence  loses  its  attraction  on  the  magnet,  it  has 
not  been  proven  that  the  attractive  force  is  re¬ 
duced  rigorously  to  zero,  and  there  may  be 
sufficient  left  to  exercise  a  very  appreciable  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  earth.  M.  Cornu  also  considers 
that  the  earth,  having  probably  a  common 
origin  with  the  sun,  may  also  be  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  iron — a  supposition  which  would  ex¬ 
plain  terrestrial  magnetism.  Considering  that 
the  solar  prominences  show  a  spectrum  identi¬ 
cal,  in  the  relative  brightness  and  sharpness  of 
the  lines,  with  that  of  highly  rarefied  hydrogen 
rendered  incandescent  by  the  electric  discharge, 
M.  Cornu  thinks  it  protnble  thiu,  appearing  as 
they  do  in  the  neighborhood  of  faculae  and 


spots,  they  represent  masses  of  gas  traversed 
by  induction  currents  in  the  neighborhood  of 
magnetic  or  electric  regions  in  'rapid  motion, 
and  that,  as  M.  Fizeau  has  already  pointed  out, 
they  are  analogous  to  the  terrestrial  aurora. 
The  prominences  being,  on  this  view,  simply 
due  to  the  illumination  by  induction  currents 
of  masses  of  rarefied  gas,  their  rapid  extension 
and  sudden  disappearance  would  be  explained 
without  having  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of 
jets  of  gas  having  velocities  of  hundreds  of 
miles  in  a  second. 

Effect  of  the  Turkish  Bath. — Dr.  Flem¬ 
ing,  of  Glasgow,  has  presented  to  the  British 
Medical  Association  an  account  of  some  ex¬ 
periments  by  the  author  upon  himself,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  Turkish  bath 
at  temperatures  of  from  130*  to  170’  Fah.,  upon 
the  weight,  temperaure,  pulse,  respiration  and 
secretions.  The  results  showed  that  the  im¬ 
mersion  of  the  body  in  hot,  dry  air  produced 
loss  of  weight  to  an  extent  considerably  greater 
than  normal,  amounting,  on  the  average,  to 
the  rate  of  about  forty  ounces  an  hour.  This 
was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  body  and  a  rise  in  the  pulse  rate, 
with  at  first  a  fall  and  then  a  rise  in  the  rapidi¬ 
ty  of  respiration.  The  amount  of  solids  se¬ 
creted  by  the  kidneys  was  increased,  and,  co- 
incidently,  the  amount  of  urea.  The  sweat 
contained  a  quantity  of  solid  matter  in  solu¬ 
tion,  and,  among  other  things,  a  considerable 
amount  of  urea.  The  most  important  effect  of 
the  bath,  however,  was  the  stimulation  of  the 
emunctory  action  of  the  skin.  By  this  means, 
the  tissues  could,  as  it  were,  be  washed  by 
passing  water  through  them  from  within  out. 
The  increased  temperature  and  pulse  rate 
pointed  to  the  necessity  of  caution  in  the  use 
of  the  bath  when  the  circulatory  system  was 
diseased. 

The  Corona  during  the  late  Eclipse. — 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  inner  corona 
was  much  less  extensive  than  during  the 
eclipses  of  1870,  1871,  but  that  it  was  very 
bright  to  a  height  of  5'.  In  some  accounts  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  spectrum  of  the  corona 
did  not  show  the  green  line  1474  Kirchhoff. 
But  Professor  E^tman  traced  it  on  all  sides  to 
a  distance  of  two-fifths  of  the  sun's  diameter 
from  the  moon’s  edge.  Mr.  Thomas,  and 
other  observers,  also  saw  this  line.  It  seems 
clear,  however,  that  the  gaseous  matter  to 
which  this  line  is  due  did  not  extend  nearly  so 
far  from  the  sun  as  00  former  occasions. 

The  Buzzing  of  Insects. — It  has  long  been 
supposed  that  the  buzzing  of  bees,  flies,  and 
other  insecu,  was  due  to  the  friction  of  the  air 
passing  through  the  thoracic  stigmata,  after 
being  set  in  motion  by  the  action  of  the  mus- 
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clet  moving  the  wing*.  Alter  repeating  the  ex¬ 
periments  on  which  this  opinion  is  fonnded, 
M.  Perez  comes  to  a  different  conclusion.  He 
finds  that  when  the  wings  of  a  fly  are  held  so 
tightly  that  no  motion  of  their  bases  is  possi¬ 
ble,  no  sound  is  produced  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  removal  of  the  scaly  portions  fring¬ 
ing  the  periphery  of  the  stigmata,  injury  to  the 
margins  of  the  stigmata  themselves,  and  stop¬ 
ping  them  with  solid  masses,  leaves  the  buzz¬ 
ing  unaltered,  and  even  a  hermetical  closure  of 
these  apertures  has  only  the  effect  of  weaken¬ 
ing  the  sound  produced.  In  this  last  case  the 
power  of  flight  is  weakened,  owing,  according 
to  M.  Perez,  to  an  asphyxia  of  the  insect 
caused  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  air  in  the  tho¬ 
racic  traches,  which  is  after  a  time  made  up 
by  an  influx  of  air  from  the  abdomen,  but  the 
attempts  at  flight  become  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  the  animal  speedily  dies. 

M.  Perez’s  interpretation  of  these  phenomena 
is  that  the  causes  of  buzzing  reside  solely  in  the 
wings.  Cutting  the  wings  influences  the  buzz¬ 
ing  more  or  less,  this  becoming  thinner  and 
sharper  and  losing  the  softness  due  to  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  air  upon  the  edges  of  the  wings. 
The  sound  is  different  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  wing  removed — that  is  to  say,  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  stump,  and  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
beatings  of  the  stump  against  the  solid  parts 
which  surround  it,  or  of  the  homy  pieces  which 
it  conuins  one  against  the  other.  If  the  sec¬ 
tion  be  carried  down  to  sensitive  parts  the 
sound  ceases  ;  but  this  is  because  the  animal 
ceases  to  perform  movements  which  have  be¬ 
come  painful  to  it. 

Of  various  buzzing  insects  the  author  says 
that,  in  the  Hymenoptera  and  Diptera  the  buzz¬ 
ing  is  due  to  two  distinct  causes,  namely,  the 
vibrations  of  which  the  articulation  of  the  wing 
is  the  seat,  the  true  buzzing,  and  the  friction  of 
the  wings  against  the  air,  which  modifies  the 
former  more  or  less.  In  strong-winged  Lepi- 
doptera,  such  as  the  Sphingidze,  the  buzzing  is 
produced  entirely  by  the  friction  of  the  air  upon 
the  wings  ;  so  also  with  the  dragon  flies. — 
(Comptes  rendus,  2  September,  1878.) 

Electricity  and  Plant-Growth. — An  ac¬ 
count  of  experiments  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  contains  particu¬ 
lars  interesting  to  students  of  the  physiology 
of  plants,  and  to  agriculturists.  Mr.  Gran- 
deau,  desiring  to  asceitain  whether  atmospheric 
electricity  had  any  influence  on  the  growth  and 
nutrition  of  plants,  instituted  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  on  plants  of  the  same  kind  under 
different  circumstances.  One  set  (tobacco, 
maize,  and  wheat)  he  placed  in  a  case  open  to 
the  air  ;  the  other  set  exposed  to  air,  light,  and 
moisture,  but  shut  off  from  the  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  result  was  unequivocal  and 


noteworthy,  being  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  plants  left  free  to  the  air.  It 
may  therefore  be  taken  as  settled  that  the  elec¬ 
tricity  of  the  atmosphere  plays  a  very  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  assimilation  and  nutrition  of 
plants.  Mr.  Grandeau’s  conclusions  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  eminent  chemist  Berthelot,  who, 
at  a  subsequent  meeting,  pointed  out  to  the 
Academy  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the 
free  plants  contained  a  double  quantity  of  azo- 
tised  matter. 


VARIETIES. 

Bf.au  Nash  and  John  Wesley. — We  have 
always  thought  Wesley’s  rencontre  with  Beau 
Nash  at  Bath  a  fair  illustration  of  his  quiet  and 
almost  obscurely  sarcastic  method  of  quite 
sufficiently  confounding  a  troublesome  person. 
Preaching  in  the  open  air  at  Bath,  the  King  of 
Bath,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  Nash, 
was  so  unwise  as  to  attempt  to  put  down  the 
apostolic  man.  Nash’s  character  was  bad  ;  it 
was  that  of  an  idle,  heartless,  licentious  dang¬ 
ler  on  the  skirts  of  high  society.  He  appeared 
in  the  crowd,  and  authoritatively  asked  \Vesley 
by  what  right  he  dared  to  stand  there.  The 
congregation  was  not  wholly  of  the  poor ; 
there  were  a  number  of  fashionable  and  noble 
persons  present,  and  among  them  many  with 
whom  this  attack  had  been  pre-arranged,  and 
who  expected  to  see  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Methodist  by  the  courtly  and  fashionable  old 
dandy.  Wesley  replied  to  the  question  simply 
and  quietly  that  he  stood  there  by  the  authority 
of  Jesus  Christ,  conveyed  to  him  “  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  laid 
hands  on  me  and  said,  *  Take  thou  authority  to 
preach  the  Gospel !  ’  ”  Nash  began  to  bustle 
and  to  be  turbulent,  and  he  exclaimed,  “  This 
is  contrary  to  Act  of  Parliament ;  this  is  a  con¬ 
venticle.”  "  Sir,"  said  Wesley,  "  the  Act  you 
refer  to  applies  to  seditious  meetings  ;  here  is 
no  sedition,  no  shadow  of  sedition  ;  the  meet¬ 
ing  is  not,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  Act.” 
Nash  stormed,  ”  I  say  it  is ;  besides,  your 
preaching  frightens  people  out  of  their  wits.” 
”  Sir,”  said  Wesley,  ”  give  me  leave  to  ask. 
Did  you  ever  hear  me  preach?”  “No.” 
”  How,  then,  can  you  judge  of  what  you 
have  never  heard?”  "Sir,  by  common  re¬ 
port.”  "Common  report  is  not  enough,” 
said  Wesley  ;  "  again,  give  me  leave  to  ask  is 
your  name  not  Nash  ?”  "  My  name  is  Nash  !” 
And  then  the  reader  must  imagine  Wesley’s 
thin,  clear,  piercing  voice  cutting  through  the 
crowd  :  "  Sir,  I  dare  not  judge  of  you  by  com¬ 
mon  report.”  There  does  not  seem  much  in 
it,  but  the  effect  was  overwhelming.  Nash 
tried  to  bully  it  out  a  little  ;  but,  to  make  his 
discomfiture  complete,  the  (people  took  up  the 
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case,  and  especially  one  old  woman,  whose 
daughter  had  come  to  g^ef  through  the  fop,  in 
her  way  to  set  forth  his  sins,  that  the  fopling 
was  glad  to  retreat  in  dismay. — Sutniay  at 
Home. 

Alcohol. — A  most  interesting  discussion 
appears  in  the  Contemparaty  Revirao  for  No¬ 
vember  in  regfard  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  alco¬ 
hol.  Sir  James  Paget,  while  of  course  regard¬ 
ing  intemperance  with  abhorrence,  holds  that 
moderation  in  the  use  of  what  are  called  “  strong 
drinks"  is  better  than  total  abstinence.  “  As 
to  working  power,  whether  bodily  or  mental," 
he  observes,  “  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
advantage  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  use  alco¬ 
holic  beverages."  He  appears  to  think  that  it 
conduces  even  to  longevity,  and  he  is  clear  in 
his  conclusion  that  "  West  against  East,  North 
against  South,  the  heirs  of  the  moderate  drink¬ 
ers  are  better  men  in  form  of  body  and  mind 
than  are  the  heirs  of  abstainers."  Dr.  Lauder 
Brunton,  on  the  other  hand,  reasons  that  for 
most  individuals  alcohol  is  wholly  unnecessary  ; 
that  other  stimulants  which  are  not  intoxicat¬ 
ing  are  more  useful ;  that  it  should  certainly 
never  be  taken  except  with  meals,  or  under 
medical  advice  ;  and  that,  though  not  positive¬ 
ly  hurtful  if  used  in  moderation  as  a  luxury,  it 
would  be  better  dispensed  with.  "  So  long  as 
a  man  is  healthy,  eating  and  sleeping  well,  he 
does  not  need  alcohol ;  and.  as  a  rule,  is  better 
without  it."  Dr.  Albert  Bernays  considers  the 
moderate  use  of  drink  to  be  true  temperance, 
and,  while  agreeing  with  Dr.  Brunton,  that  "  it 
may  be  considered  a  matter  beyond  dispute 
that  it  is  incorrect  to  partake  of  any  alcoholic 
drink  without  some  solid  food,"  declares  that 
"  the  pleasant  anxsthetic  effects  of  a  single 
glass  of  good  beer  at  a  meal  in  which  meat  or 
cheese  forms  an  important  feature  can  not  be 
denied  by  those  who  have  tasted  it."  More¬ 
over,  he  quotes  Dr.  Carpenter  as  being  on  his 
side,  and  finally  declares  that  "  temperance  is 
better  than  abstinence."  It  is  thus  evident, 
on  the  whole,  that,  though  doctors  differ  on  the 
question  whether  a  little  wine  may  be  safely 
taken  for  the  stomach’s  sake,  they  are  all  of 
accord  in  condemning  intemperance,  recom¬ 
mending  at  the  same  time  not  only  moderation 
in  drinking,  but  in  eating  as  well. — Daily  Tele- 
tpraph. 

A  Nettle-sting. — Most  persons  have  made 
an  unpleasant  acquaintance  with  one  form  of 
plant-hair  through  being  stung  by  a  nettle,  but 
comparatively  few  have  paid  any  attention 
to  the  exact  nature  of  the  offending  organ, 
much  less  considered  its  relation  to  similar 
structures  on  other  plants.  The  stingpng  hairs 
of  the  nettle  belong  to  the  class  of  "  glandular 
hairs,”  and  they  consist  of  the  glandular,  or 
secreting  part,  at  the  base,  and  of  the  conical 
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tube'arising  from  it,  and  most  often  ending  in 
a  very  sharp  point.  A  simf>)e  plant- hair  is  an 
outgrowth  from  the  epidermis,  or  plant-skin  ; 
but  those  with  glands  at  their  base  may,  as 
Sachs  explains,  be  partly  formed  by  cells  of 
this  epidermis,  and  by  a  layer  of  the  vegetable 
tissue  below  them.  A  gland  may  consist  of 
one  or  more  cells.  In  the  nettle  there  are 
several.  The  function  of  a  gland  is  to  separate 
some  peculiar  substance,  such  as  oil,  resin, 
camphor,  etc.  ;  or  a  poison,  as  in  the  nettle 
and  other  stinging  plants.  Many  plants  that 
have  scent  glands  (sweet  herbs,  scented  gerani¬ 
ums,  etc.)  easily  yield  a  portion  of  their  contents 
to  slight  pressure  ;  the  nettle  as  readily  parts 
with  its  poison.which  the  sharp  hairs  insert  into 
the  skin  of  the  person  inadvertently  touching  it. 
If  a  vigorous  leaf  is  examined  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  or  with  a  hand-lens  of  about  an  inch 
focus,  each  tubular  hair  will  be  seen  wholly  or 
partially  filled  with  a  colorless  fluid.  If  while 
under  examination  one  of  these  hairs  is  pressed 
with  a  needle,  the  fluid  will  be  seen  to  move. 
If  a  glove  is  put  on  the  left  hand,  a  nettle-leaf 
twisted  round  the  forefinger  with  its  upper  side 
outermost,  and  held  up  to  the  light,  the  stinging 
hairs  may  be  readily  examined  with  a  small  mag¬ 
nifying  glass  in  the  right  hand  ;  and  if  any  one 
of  them  is  touched  with  the  nail  of  the  middle 
finger  a  movement  of  the  fluid  contents  will  be 
noticed.  A  few  hairs  may  be  picked  out  of  the 
leaf  with  a  needle,  taking  also  a  little  of  the 
leaf  tissue,  avoiding  injury  to  any  part  of  the 
structure.  The  hairs  may  then  be  placed  on  a 
glass  slide,  covered  with  thin  glass,  and  put  un¬ 
der  a  microscope  with  an  inch  power.  If  the 
covering  glass  is  pressed  with  a  needle  while 
the  objecu  are  under  view,  the  fluid  will  be 
seen  to  run  out,  often  without  visible  injury  to 
the  hair.  One  writer  says  that  the  well-known 
plan  of  grasping  the  nettle  to  escape  its  sting 
succeeds  because  the  hairs  are  broken  off  below 
their  sharp  points,  and  can  not  pierce  the  skin  ; 
but  a  great  many  trials  show  that  the  hairs  are 
very  often  by  no  means  so  brittle  as  this  notion 
supposes. — Science  for  A  //. 

RONDEAU. 

THB  coQorrrs. 

This  pirate  bold  opon  Love's  sea 
Will  let  BO  passing  heart  go  free  ; 

No  bark  by  those  bright  eyes  espied 
May  sail  away  o'er  life's  blue  tide 
Till  all  its  treasure  yielded  be. 

Her  craft,  the  Cenguett,  waits  for  thee 
Where  her  swift  rapine  none  may  see;— 

From  shadowy  coves  on  thee  will  glide 
This  pirate  bold. 

Yet  thou, — if  thou  her  power  wouldst  flee, — 

Go,  feign  thyself  Love's  refugee, 

And  crave  sweet  shelter  ;  she’ll  deride 
Thy  piteous  suit  with  scornful  pride  ; 

And  thou,  thou  shalt  escape  in  glee 
This  pirate  bold. 
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